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10 THE 


BOOKSELLER. 


\HESE Dialogues having been 


communicated to me, I thought 


you would not be diſpleaſed with giv- 
ing them to the publick. Perhaps, 


on peruſing them, you will have ſome 
reaſon to believe they my: turn to ac- 
count. 


world. In theſe pieces every thing is 
new, except only the ſubſtance. or eſ- 
ſence of truth, which cannot be ſo. 


To which -it may be added, the form 
of them is original; and it would be 4 
no eaſy matter to find any thing already. 


written in this way. 
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Novelty has. charms for the „ 8 
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ES ALETTER 


An attempt of this nature may, per- 
haps, ſtartle ſome honeſt perſons of the 


| old ſtamp, who loſe all patience at the 


bare mention of the term novelty ; but 
they. may elſewhere find wherewithal 
to ſatisfy their taſte for antiquity. 
J very much fear, that perſons of 
too much gravity will ſoon be diſ- 
guſted at the gaiety of the ſtile. If 
ſo, they will not want books that are 
mote grave as to the ile than the 
| matter. " 
The methodical ene will meet 
with nothing here to their mind. 
They will- to no purpoſe look for 
method in dialogues, which are ma- 
naged in a walk. Every thing ſavours 
of that cafe and liberty, which the 
walk and the air they breathe,” in 
the ſpring, opp WY intimate | 
friends. : 
Tou will be able to judge, "wh, 
you read them, whether the; number 
fl: 8 2 5 


of 


% 


of perſons of this latter taſte, ' will 


prevail over thoſe of the * 
taſte. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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A LETTER from a Friend of the 


Author. To Mr. D* 


SIR, 


Here ſend you the manuſcript Dia- 
logues which you deſired of me, 


You want to know my. thoughts on 


them. Is it reaſonable that I ſhould 
prevent your judgment; would it 
not be more equitable to allow you 


to ſee things with your. own eyes? 


What you had been told of them, 
began to give you ſome prejudice 
againſt them; ſo that I may have 
ſome right to juſtify them ſo far, as to 


reduce you to an equilibrium. How 
| ener, 51 ſhall not enter on that taſk; it 


would 


. 
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= 
18 


3 $ Would be procceding againſt the de- 
© fgn of this work, which requires no 
_ apology, and, perhaps, will not 9 


- 


. LETTER: * 


admit of one. 
Here, Sir, I ought to explain my- 
gell. An attempt to juſtify the ſub- 


BY Nance of ſelf-evident truths, is a mere 


banter. An attempt to juſtify things 
that are barely accidental, and only 


different manners of viewing, or ex- 


plaining the true, would be ſuperflu- 


ous; fince the author himſelf juſtifies 


them only in that reſpect. He gives 
his thoughts only as a ſort of conjec- 


- tures, or if you pleaſe, as reveries ; 
by the help of which, every man con- 


fiders the true in itſelf. To pretend 


to juſtify the form of them, would 


be to undertake an impoſſibility; for 


to juſtify it to the taſte of ſome per- 
lions, would be to incur the cenſure 
of ſeveral others. Men of gravity 


Wanot — the- juſtification of the 


Pleaſantry | 
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pleaſantry and gaiety, which reigns 


Aar ER NA. = 


among the actors of | theſe pieces; 
at leaſt, they will be diſpleaſed to ſee 
them talk in that ſtrain on the moſt 
ſcrious ſubjects ; of this ſort is their 

diſcourſe on truth or religion. 


On the other hand, perſons of a 


gay turn of mind, who have been uſed 
to exerciſe their humour on nothings; 
or frivolous pleaſantries, (perſons to 
whom truth appears gloomy, becauſe 
they are unacquainted with it, and 
grow melancholy on the leaſt atten- 
tion to the true, which carries them 
out of their element) ſuch perſons, I 


ſay, will not allow a man to juſtify DP 


the ſerious of the ſubjects here exa- 


mined to the bottom, and which, con- 


ſequently, requires ſome attention. 
Perſons of this character may in- 
deed be more tractable than thoſe of 
the contrary character: without re- 
nouneing gaiety or pleaſantry, which 
3 : 
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yu A LETTER 
is inſeparable from it, they may con · 
tract a familiarity with truth, and 
come at laſt to have a reliſh of it, and 
be pleaſed with it as their own ele- 
ment, as the element of joy and ſere- 
nity. 
Theſe Dialogues, by a ſmall fam- 
ple, ſhew this is not impoſſible : and 
it appears that the friends here intro- 
duced, do not quit their own element, 
even when they are moſt attentive on 
explaining the ſubſtance of truth. | 
©. Thoſe who employ their genius on 
abſtra& ſubjects, will here find nothing 
that demands too much of their appli- 
cation. If they are ſuch as are ſatiſ- 
fied with ideas rather than words, and 
require a preciſion in ideas, without 
trifling on expreſſions; they will find 
ſome ſtrokes which will not diſpleaſe 
"a them. 
Hl. they are accuſtomed to diſtinguiſh 
14 what is original, from what is borrow- 
8 | | * Sigg ed 
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v. ed or foiſted in, they will eaſily excuſe 
d ſeveral irregularities, which would be 


d unpardonable in a man of ſtudy ; but 


. are pardonable in a reveur, or one who 
delivers his thoughts only as reveries.“ 
Such as cannot reliſh the true, unleſs 
it is treated geometrically, or with a 
rigorous. exactneſs of terms, will never 
be able to like ſo mn a an 

of writing. 

The impatient part of mankind, who 


of a difcourſe, will here have freſh oe- 
cafion to exert themſelves. As moſt 
- of the ſubjects are only ſlightly toueh- 
— ed on, by ſtrokes which rather give 
a glimpſe of truth, than unfold it ts 


frequent opportunities of Fan 
this or that nw: 


” In a 9 AR and eighteenth Dialogues, the 
Reader may ſee what gave occaſion to the terms re- 
veur and reveries. 


| Devoters 


decide without underſtanding the drift 


view, their precipitation will give them To 


„„ 
Devotees of a certain kind, who can 
reliſh nothing that relates to religion, 
unleſs it be ſupported with a croud 
of Scripture quotations, will certainly 
diſapprove of the omiſſion of ſuch 
paſſages. 

Vou ſee now, Sir, * impoliible it 
would be to ſucceed in juſtifying the 
Dialogues to perſons of different taſtes. 
It is better to leave every one the li- 
berty of judging for himſelf, if every 
one can be allowed that liberty. By 
that liberty, I mean an impartial diſpo- 
fition, or perfect neutrality, not deter- 
mined. by any ſecret. inclination, or 
private intereſt to pronounce pro or 
con. No other liberty ſeems to me 
ſufficient for being a competent judge, 
becauſe without that, a man would be 
at once judge and party. 


I am, &c. 
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_ DIALOG OE RT 
pio, a Lauyer; Cairo, a Philoopherz and 


Ex As rus, a Merchant. 


E AR Eraſtus, I am told you ate 
F 
that you are become a Devots, or Pietiſt. 
Crito. ie & matter of firprize to everal > bud it 
P 
ſame party. | 
Eraftus. That would be pleafunt indeed ; Ge- 
ally, if I ſhould gain you without attempting it. 
Crit. How, Eraſtus would you have ſo little 
Os noprange Bas aras amr... If 


Philo. 
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increaſe your party ? 2 * 
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often a hypocrite ; as that of Pietiſt, denotes one 


all mankind, and who ſtudies to diſtinguiſh. himſelf 
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p RY character. Pray, tell * nn in 


Eraftus, Were I of any party, the honour that 
would be done me by ſuch proſelytes as you, would 
not allow me to negle them. 

Philo. But is the world really miſtaken, Eraſtus, 
in imagining you are become a Deyote of Pietiſt? 
Eraſtus. When you have had your jeſt out, 1 
will ſpeak ſeriouſly ; in the mean time, I aſſure you, 
I claim neither of thoſe appellations. 

Philo, How fo, Eraſtus? Is it becauſe 7 do 
you not honour enough ? 

Eraſtus. That is not the reaſon, Philo. When 
taken in a favourable ſenſe, they would do me too 
much; in any other ſenſe, they ns be the direct 


2 


contrary of my character. 
Critoa, How then do you underſtand them, hi 
Eraſtü ß een 0.4.13 b 


Erastus. Thus: the appellation of Devots, taken 

in a good ſenſe, ought to denote a perſon devot- 
ed to God: and that of a Pictiſt, a pious perſon; 
which comes to the ſame, In this denſe, as I ſaid 
before, they would do me too much honour ; and I 
am far from aſſuming them. In the vulgar. ſenſe, 
<the-appellation of Devote denotes a bigot, and very 


polleſſed with a party- ſpirit, one out of humour with 
on a principle of vanity. Ion, I do not take this 


which 
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which of theſe two ſenſes, you have beſtowed the 


Crito. Not in the latter, you may be alfred. 

Eraftus. Then it muſt be in the former. 

Philo. Can that be a queſtion, Eraftus? 

Eraſtus. If I take you right, your character of a 
perſon truly pious, comprehends a zeal, or party- 
ſpirit, which endeavours to gain proſelytes, or ſuch 
as call themſelves fo, in order to enlarge the num- 
ber of its partizans. Are theſe your notions of 
piety ? i, Je 

Crito. Not altogether, I own. 

Phils. They are ſtill leſs mine. 

Eraſtus. Now Crito is beginning to contradict 
himſelf; I deſire he will be conſiſtent. 

Crito. If I might be allowed the liberty, Eraſ: 
tus, I ſhould ſay you are a little malicious, in mak- 
ing your friends fall into contradictions, 

Eraſtus. Not I, Crito; I only let them fee it. 
Crito, Since you are reſolved to give no quarter, 
and muſt be anſwered directly, I ſhall freely own, 
at when I connected the ideas of piety with thoſe 
ff party zeal, I formed only confuſed notions, os 
reſented nothing diſtin to my mind. | 

Phils. I can ſay the fame for myſelf, Eraſtus. 
abel Eraflus, I am \urprized that philoſophers and 
awyers, men who make profeſſion of advancing 
nothing but what they have diſtinct ideas of, can be 
— 193 what is confuſed and nnn | 


Lat 

d title of Pietiſt or Devots on me ? 
us, 

? 


4 The World unmaſked; or 

Phils. You ſee, Crito, how he handles us. 

Crita. It is no more, than what we in ſome mea- 
fure deſerve, for beginning the attack. But, rail - 
lery apart; fince you are not diſpoſed to paſs for a 
Devots, either in the good or bad ſenſe of that term, 
I beg to know, Eraſtus, what you would paſs for. 

Philo. For an honeſt man, without doubt. 

Crito. Or rather for a good man. 

Eraftus. Is it abſolutely neceſſary I ſhould paſs 
For ſomething ? It is not my inclination, dear C ito. 
I am of opinion that one ought to think of becom- 

WGT 
ſuch. 

Crito. Ae vu rot b Bend s bien, Eruftus ? 
Eraſtus. I may, perhaps, be enough ſo to bear 
the name; but muſt own, that to be a good man, 
according to my idea, implies ſomething more than 
what is comprehended in the common notion. In 
my way of thinking, a man devoted to God, and 2 
good man, are almoſt the fame thing. 

Phils. At that rate, there will be but few good 

men among thoſe who would paſs for ſuch. 
: Eraſtus. One of the ſureſt marks that a man is 
not really ſuch, is a deſire of appearing ſo. A man 
in trade never takes more pains to appear rich, than 
when his affairs are in the worſt ſituation, + 

Crito.. But I would fain know, Eraſtus, hoy 
you came by theſe thoughts. Who is the maſte 
that has formed ſo good a ſcholar ? | 


| The Philoupher the greateſt Cheat. 


Eraſtus. Should I tell you, Crito, you would 
perhaps endeavour to exceed me, as you did former- 
ly at college. I have not forgot your ſuperiority 
in learning; and how do you know but I may be 
capable of jealouſy ? _ 

Phils. If there is any reaſon to fear Crito on 
that ſcore, you muſt allow it is not the ſame in re- 
gard to me, and that you may communicate your 
ſecret to me without any danger. 

Eraftus, Philo, I have not much leſs reaſon to 

miſtruſt you. The lawyers are a ſet of gentlemen, 
who go through with all they undertake. What 
would become of a poor trader, divided between a 
thouſand cares and articles of buſineſs, if he fell into 
the hands of two ſuch philoſophers as you ? 
_ Phile. Really, Crito, I am at a loſs what courſe 
to take for getting any thing out of him. 5 
Erastus. It ſhall be your own fault, Philo, if you 
do not oblige me to anſwer you. Had you ſpoke to 
me ſeriouſly, I ſhould have anſwered you in the ſame 
rain, Perhaps you imagined that, ſince the world 
has been pleaſed to beſtow on me the character of a 
Pietiſt, I had loſt all reliſh for raillery. | 

Cito. You have too much natural ſenſe, Eraſ- 
tus, to be ſo ſoon ſtupified with pietiſm or devotion. 
© Ergftus, Hold, Crito, is it in the good or in the 
bad ſenſe that pietiſm or devotion ſtupifies à man? 
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6 De World Unmaſted; or, 


- Crito, You ſtop me ſhort, Eraſtus; and I own, 
have again caught me in the confuſed, and ſpeaking 
according to vulgar opinions, 

Philo. You might have pleaded in your defence, 
Crito, that when you ſuppoſed devotion could _ 
pify, it was in the bad ſenſe of the word. 

Crito. That, Philo, would have been but a poor 
defence; and I ſhould have contradicted myſelf 
again. 

Philo. And where lies the contradiction ? 

* Crito, It would have been but too plain; I juſt 
now told Eraſtus, that I gave him the appellation 
of a Devote in the good ſenſe only; and here I 


muſt have ſuppoſed him ſuch in the bad; os a de- 


votion that ſtupifies, is of that kind. 

Eraſtus. Crito doth himſelf juſtice with a very 
good grace. He has ſpared me the trouble of point- 
ing out a contradiction in his diſcourſe ; on which 
occaſion I ſhould have ſhewn him no favour. 


i. I am very ſenſible of that, Eraſtus; and 


in return for your care, I promiſe you the ſame good 
office on the firſt opportunity. 
Eraſtus. Well; this is acting like friends; and 


1 ſhall be very ſenſible of the obligation: but I ſee 


M. coming to look for me. 
Phils, Will you leave us fo ſoon then, Eraſtus ? 
Eraſtus. I depend on meeting you again, Philo: 
I promiſed to be at a friend's houſe at five; you had 


S F 8 


wh, © 


made me forget the appointment; give me leave t 
be as good as my word. 

Crito. We will; but on condition that you 4o ; 
ce, the ſame to us, Eraſtus. Promiſe us then to meet 
tu- at three to-morrow in our favourite walk. | 
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Eraſtus. I will certainly be there, if I can. A 
Or * a | | 
* DIALOGUE H. 
CRAITO, PRILo, and ERAS Tus. 
ut | 


on WW Crit. I Thought I was too late, Philo; but I ſe : 
| Eraſtus is not yet come. 1 
1 Philo. I chink Ihe at the: bottom of mis —_ 
alley, in company with another, whom I do not 
know. | | | 
Crito, You are miſtaken, Philo; he would have 

come alone ; and not brought us an impertinent. 

Philo. My eyes are better than yours then, Crito; 
eee him, and eg. 
up to us! 

Crito. I perceive it, though confuſedly ; — am 
glad he doth not bring his companion with him; 
fourth perſon would have been troubleſome to us. 

Phils, What think you of our friend, ſince yeſ- 
terday's converſation? 

Crito. I know not what I think of him, Philo; 
all I know of the matter is, that I have been all day 
impatient for the hour of meeting, and feared it at 
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ourſelves here before you; but I find we were miſ- 


» The World Unmaſted ; or, 


l. . "oy is near 


Crito, to Eraſtus. Well met, fir: we imagined 


taken. Who was you with juſt now, pardon my 
curioſity; did you leave him on our account? 
Eraſtus. I was with a friend, whom I can quit 
to join others, and without fear of his taking it 
amiſs. 
Phil. His name, Eraftus ? 


ir Eraftus. His name is Sermus. 


+ Crito. I am not unacquainted with that nanke ; 
and, ifT am not miſtaken, I knew him formerly at 


ſchool. 
- Phils. May I be allowed to aſk you, Endes 
whether he is a Pietiſt, or not? 


Crito. I had the fame curioſity; but laid a be- 


en myſelf, being apprehenſive of a queſtion 
rn. 


Fraun. The world is pleaſed to call him-ſo; 
but that gives him very little concern... 5 5 

ita But tell me, my dear friend; what fort 
of people are thoſe pretended Pietiſts? I have heard 
ſuch different accounts of them, that I ſhould be 
glad to find a man who could give me their true 
* „ Eraſtus. 
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Chriſtians. | 

- - Critoz . The Chriſtizris are ib Müsst tht th 
infity of ditinQions would be neceſſary fo cha- 
racterizing them. 

Eraftus. The Pietiſts, though not very nume- 
rous, are of ſo different characters, that we muſt 
make as many diſtinctions as there are perſons. 
But I am poorly qualified to talk of them; far 1 
of what I know, is only by report. 


"Philo... You are very far then from being enga- 


ged in their party, as ſeveral imagine. 

| Eraſtus. Engaged in a party, Philo! all good 
men, or, if you pleaſe, the Pietiſts, in the good ſenſe 
of the word, deteſt the choice of a party or ſet. 


Phils. They ſeem, however, to affect a way of 


living "ay * ä of man- 
kind. 


eee | 
Crito. They would be in very good hands, had 


they ſuch an advocate as you. 

 Phibs, I own, I ſhould take a pleaſure in hear- 
ing you plead their cauſe, 

Eraſtus, Were I as able an advocate as Philo, 
I would confer whether I ought to underake I, 
or not. 
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10 The World Unmaſeed; or, 
Pbil. 9 always on the banter, Eraſtus; 
but, raillery apart, may we not be favoured with 
thoughts on thoſe people ? 
 Broftus. What can a man poſitively think, Philo, 
of people whom he knows only by the report of 
others. I own, all my thoughts of them will amount 
only to. poſſibilities, 
* Phils. What mean you by that, Eraſtus? 
Eraſtus. I think it very poſſible the world may 
be entirely miſtaken, in the judgment it forms of 
them : that thoſe whom it moſt defpiſes, are per- 
haps the moſt valuable part of mankind ; that thoſe 
whom it repreſents as fanatics, are perſons of the 
ſoundeſt ſenſe, and the niceſt diſcernment, I like- 
wiſe think it very poſſible, that, among thoſe who 
bear that name, there may be characters of all forts : 
ſome well-meaning perfons, who are only apes of 
others ; "ſome who make a good beginning, and a 
bad ending: ſome who ſincerely do what they be- 
f lieve their conſciences require; and ſome, ho are 
void of integrity, and after being ſeduced themſelves, 
ſeduce others. I farther think it poſſible for villains 
to aſſume the name and appearances of Pietiſm, that 
they may gain their ends with more privacy. Now, 
Philo, I aſk you in my turn, what think you of thoſe 
people ? Will you be their advocate ? FOR are more 
t for that office than I am, | s 
bl. In that caſe, I muſt be * fit to un- 


Ito. 
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Crito. Eraſtus mawls'us off; he lets us ſee what 
ridiculous queſtions we aſł him about the Pietiſts. © 
Eraſtus. Suppoſe, Philo, that you and I were to 
go to a lapidary's ſhop, and upon the bare ſight of 
the note on the bag, I ſhould aſk you, what you 
think of the true and falſe ſtones in it: What an- 

ſwer would you make me ? 

Philo. I own, I ſhould think this e 
what abſurd. I perceive what you drive at, Eraſ- 
— 


riddle, 


Era. You very will know'ut in chb;wieh 
men value themſelves on juſtneſs of thought; have 
you never heard perſons of that character deal in 


| aan and anſwers ſtill more ridiculous ? 


Gio. The ladies, Eraſtus, ate particularly ex- 
l in that art; if their diſcourſe happens to fall 
on the poor Pietiſts they paint them in fine colours. 
Eraſtus. It would be pleaſant to write down 
their converſation on that article. 

Crito. I will, ſome time or other, give per 


that diverſion; 1 
ſomebody coming towards us. 
Eraftus. What is his name, Crito 7 | 
Crito. een i üg e ht: a, crinly 
2 
© *Eraftus. know him ol by repuatin; Wha 
Er? 4 | 
j le hat Wein a: 11 iMG 
Ro be 
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-, Phila. That of ſtrongly intereſting himſelf in 
what concerts hinter; and Like, Pte at, 
what regards others. 

> Eraftus. Do pes not think, Philo, that moſt of 
choſe whom the world calls honeſt men, eo ty 
lame clas? 

Phils. I cannot tell, Kudie u, 1 ſhould be 

very much — with myklf, were _ 7 
character. 
© Eraſtus. You think den Phil. that you have 
a much more difintereſted regard for your friends. 
Hhiila. I am very ſenſible that ſelf- love has all 
ſhare in it; but methinks, I ſhould be capable of 
Og grads: 
_ tereſt. 

Dito. Perhaps, Philo, l 
det ieee was not of the greateſt concern. 7 

- Philo. + You ſet but little value on the ſricndſhip 
of your feds, Cie 1 kt 

I ſet ſo great a value on yours, that I 
n we muſt be 
careful of what we prize. y 

Philo. Till now I flattered myſelf with * 
in you a friend proof againſt all trials. Tell me 
ten what dependence I - ought to have on your 
friendſhip, ſince you have ſo little on mine. 
Dito. It would de unjuſt, Philo, wo hald up-my 

riendſ{hip above its price. I will own frankly, that 
I have a friend to whom I refer all others. This 
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friend is elf I know not whether, you are acquaint- 
ed with him or not. Provided chat friend and Philo 
never appear in competition, the latter may depend 
on my friendſhip in its utmoſt extent, and fo far put 
it to the trial. Should I promiſe more in the affair 
ee Len eee, would * 
guackery, . 

Ppils. What do gou think of 2 fied lte this 
Eraſtus? _ 

Braftus. I think, Philo, I could more ally 
depend on his intereſted friendſhip, than on the 
proteſtations of diſintereſtedneſs made by ſeveral 
others. There are certainly more quacks in the 
buſineſs of friendſhip, than there are retailers of in- 
fallible remedies. Crito, at leaſt, promiſes only 
what he can and will perform. 1 this glalp 
dealing ? 

Cito. 1 find Philo is not very well ſatizfed with 
uncles of Gieodii, he is angry with me, pers © © 
haps, for diſabuſing him of the beautiful idea he ene 
tertained of it. However, I have done him a fert 
vice, in thus diſcharging, him of the obligation, un- 
der which he would have lain, to make me a return, 

Phils. Were you not t ſeyere, I could tell you 
that the confeſion you have made ſhall not at all di 
miniſh my friendſhip for you; but you will not take 
my word for it, ſo that I had better wait far an ap- 
eee "ak 

) ' Grits. 


[ 
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One. Do you think, Philo, that conſiderable ſer- 
vices done to a friend, are always proofs of great diſ- 
intereſtedneſs? For my part, who do not commend 
myſelf, I find «myſelf very capable of ſerving my 
friends to a certain point; ſelf- love takes all coin for 
current ; and I know, &c. 

 Eraftus. Crito, have you read what M. De la 
Rechefoucaut ſays on ſelf-love ? 

Crito. Yes, Eraſtus, and frequently found my 
own character there. Among other maxims, I the 
other day met with this: Self- love ſeems to forget 
itſelf, when we are labouring for another's advan- 
tage; but it is only lending upon ufury, under pre- 
tence of giving. The moſt diſintereſted love, fays 
the fame writer, is no better than a trade, an ex- 
change of good offices in which ſelf- love e pro- 
wo ſome gain to itſelf, 

"Fraftus.” 1 am afraid, my dear friends, if we 
make too cloſe an enquiry into friendſhip and felf- 
love, the latter will put the former to flight. Let 
us not endeavour to ſee too far into the matter; we 
n in a manner that wn Ser 
us. 

- Phils. Nothing could be better 601 Eraſtus; 
we have ſo many unavoidable opportunities of ſee- 
ing ourſelves in a bad likeneſs, why ſhould we ſeek 
for more? Let us not be ſuch enemies to our own 
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Crite. Do you not obſerve, Philo, that Eraſtus 
banters us? He ſpeaks the language of felf-love, 
which is not willing to be ſeen too near. 
Philo. I am ready to excuſe him, on condition 
that you both ſup with me to-night. 
Eraſtus. A very hard bargain ! 
Pbilo. I make another, Eraſtus; that we all 
three forget we have any ſelf- love about us. 


DIALOGUE l. 
PrrLo, CRriTo, and Exasrus. 


Philo. A V E you been long here, Eraſtus? 
Eraſtus. An hour and a mn if 
I am not miſtaken. 

Philo. You are a very early riſer ;- we imagined 
ee gert wad ſhould be 
here as ſoon as you. | 

Crito. You ſaw the ſun riſe, ties ella ; 

Eraſtus. I faw the day break, and found the fight 
well worth ſome hours ſleep. Beſides, the ſpring is 
fo ſhort a ſeaſon, and at the ſame time fo lovely in 
my eyes, that I was reſolved to make the beſt of it. 

Phils. Rufn. which 


paſſes ſtill quicker than the ſpring. | 
Eraſtus. And almoſt always before ve think of 
making the _ 15 it, | £1 
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* 


Crito. Had any man but Eraſtus talked in this 


g manner, I ſhould imagine he regretted his not hav. 


ing had his ſhare of pleaſure. In that caſe, it would 
be high time to make up for what has been loſt. 

Eraftus. I do really regret my not having made 
TI. woes oe fave. of wy youth 
my miſtakes in the matter of pleaſures. 

Pbib. You always confined yourſelf to ſuch 
moderate pleaſures, Eraſtus, that one might charge 
you rather with taking too little than too much. 
When pleafures arè innocent, they become youth 


perieAly well. 
Eraftus. What do you [mean by'innocrt erke 


des Fuer rü Þ 


; Philo. "Should I tell you, Eraſtus, day geo fuck 


_ | Braftus. I own it would make me fmile ; but 
I ſhould be convinced you did not ſpeak ſeriouſly. 

Crite. By ſuch a definition, tle woull fave 
informed Eraftus that white is not black. 

Philo. I am too well acquainted with Eraſtus, 
is tink pf Gtiefjing kim fo eably. But I own that, 
the more I ſeek for an exact definition of innocent 
pleaſures, the farther I am ſrom the diſcovery; I 
Inggios 1:could bevtar tell what hep Wu 
22 I am not 1 


the urm innocent is negative, — nothing 
[ in 


* 
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in particular; unleſs it be that a thing is not exi- 
minal. It muſt be agreed that we often bring our-. 
ſelves off by looſe and indeterminate expreſhions, 
Ann ta dagls oh*-> 
we ſay white is not black. | 

Phil. Men do not ook fo nicely into m 
Eraſtus. 

Crito. We ſhould, perhaps, be diſplealed, if cers 
tain truths were unfolded to our vie. 1 
Philo, However, Eraſtus, cw 
concerning the nature of innocent pleaſures ; or, if 
you pleaſe, of ſuch pleaſures as are not criminal. 
Eraftus. . Pray tell me, Philo, . ee 
Criminal and Culpable, ſynonymous? tad 

Philo. Without doubt 

Eraſtus. Why is it not ſaid nt a 
culpable, 2s well as that a pleaſure is innocent? BE 
- Phil,” Becauſe the t title of culpable is applicable 
only to a moral being z, whereas pleaſure is not pro- 
perly a being, but the modification of a being- od 

- Eraftus., If, modification cannot be galled, cule 
vale. tan it be called inporent x = 

Philo. I Ege Inncore bring eng: 
rrary to Gulpable, biber of thoſe terms ein be . 


plied to a modification, - 
Eraſtus. . You rod ws, Phil, tat pleaſure is n. 
ly a modifieation of a being. 1 LEI 


Phil. I fay n Eraſtus. 
be, 
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Eraſtus. You will grant then, Philo, that plea- 
ſure is, properly ſpeaking, neither innocent nor Cri- 
minal. | 

" Phils. I am obliged to grant it. 

Eraſtus. And that the terms Innocent and Cri- 
minal belong only to a moral being, of which'plea- 
ſure is but a modification. | 

Philo; I muſt grant that too. 

Eraftus. On that foot, you will not for the fu- 
ture aſk me for a definition of innocent PRs, 
or ſuch as are not criminal. | 

Phils.” I know not, Eraſtus, how I can aſk it ; 
ard yet I am not inclined to excuſe you. 

Crito, If I am not much miſtaken, Eraſtus un- 
ravels the difficulty very well ; but at the _ time 
maliciouſly pretends he cannot get over it. 

Eraſtus. I appeal to you, Crito; is not Philo 
more malicious thin I, in forcing a poor trader out 
of his ſphere, to entangle him in metaphyſical queſ- 
tions, which do not fall under his cognizance? He 
can gain no honour by the victory. If in return, a 
man ſhould drag Philo out of his element, and em- 
ploy him in exchanges, arbitrations, the price of ſilks, 
&c. I ſhould be in ſome meaſure revenged of him. 

Philo, You are ſufficiently ſo without, Eraſtus ; 
and I fee it is no eaſy matter to gain an advantage 
over you. 

Crito. Eraſtus would fain give us the ſlip, I per- 
ceive, and decline telling us his opinion; but he 
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muſt explain himſelf, though againſt his will. It is 
not civil thus to drop one's friends on the road. 

Erastus. Pray, Crito, take notice that Philo en- 
paged me in the journey, by ſtarting the queſtion 
about innocent pleaſures ; it is his buſineſs to purſue 


the ſubject. Whereabouts did we leave off, Philo? 
Philos. We had agreed that only a moral being 


can be criminal or innocent. 


Sito. At that rate we are to diſcard the terms 
Innocent and Criminal, ſo much in uſe. | 

Eraſtus. I confeſs I ſhould be pleaſed, if one 
could avoid employing them. They always carry 
ſomething ambiguous, which obſcures. the truth, 
However, as terms ſtand for no more than the ideas 
fixt to them, they might ſtill be admitted, provided 
men were firſt agreed on their true ſignification. 
Phils. What ſenſe would you pou them, Eraſ- 
tus ? | 

Eraſius. Were there an abſolute neceſſity of giv. 
ing them any, I ſhould ſay that pleaſures become 
more or leſs innocent by the diſpoſition of the heart 
which reliſhes them. 

Crito. I am entirely of your mind, Eraſtus. I 
never was ſatisfied with the diſtinctions introduced 
by divines, in regard to lawful and unlawful pleaſures, 

Phils. I always thought ſome of them made the 
way too ſmooth, and others too rough. | 

Eraftus. They have cut themſelves out a great 
deal of work, which they might have avoided, had 
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they referred every man to his own conſcience for 
ſatisfaction in this point. 

Philo. That muſt be owned, Eraſtus ; but on 
the other hand, is not this way of blind obedience to 
conſcience, expoſed to great dangers, and number- 
leſs alluſions ? We have ſeen men pretend to juſtify 
| themſelves in the moſt manifeſt licentiouſneſs, under 
pretence-that their conſciences, as they fad, accuſed 
them of nothing. 

. Ergftus. The ben and fureſt way cannot ſecure 
a man from voluntary illuſions. . Do you know any 
way, Philo, that is inacceſſible to illuſion, and where 
a heart willing to be miſled, may not be ſeduced ? 

Phila. I ſhould be very much puzzled to find 
ſuch an one; and am pretty well ſatisfied, that per- 
ſons moſt ſkilful and penetrating in what relates to 
others, are the bubbles of their own illuſions but I 
fee no remedy for this evil, nor how one can 8 
clear of it. | 

Eraftus. Why, world you not r look on con- 
ſcience as the key to this labyrinth, Philo ? = IIs 
© Phils. We muſt firſt enquire what conſcience is, 
+ Eraftus, Do not expect definitions of conſcience 
from me 3/1 ſhall leave that taſk. to divine if they 
think themſelves equal to it: for my part, I am fa- 
tisfied wich the knowledge I have of it from my own 
ſentiments and experience. You aſked me the other 
day, Crito, under what able maſter's tuition I had 


oh maps I fhall now anſwer your * 
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chat maſter is conſcience, I neither know nor will 
have any other. ; 

Phils. You ſurpriſe me, Eraſtus 4 
whether I am to take your word for it or not. 
| Crito, I ſhould miſtruſt any one elſe, who talk - 
ed in this manner ; but Eraſtus is a man of too 
much veracity to be ſuſpected of diſſimulation. 1 
perceive I ſhall ſoon have a very different opinion of 
that maſter than I have hitherto entertained. . 

Eraftus. I know not whether you are ſerious or 
not, Crito ; but this r 
bear you. 

Crito. I am very ſerious, Eraſtus; and am er. 
tremely angry with myſelf for not having hitherto 
ſet a greater value on ſuch a maſter, nor given at- 
tention to his leſſons. I ſee what might be obtained 
with moſt eaſe, is moſt neglected. 

Philo. You vill take it ill perhaps if I interrupt 
your converſation, with aſking the hour of the day. 

Eraſtus. I think it is time to go home with/Crito, 
and make him treat us with a breakfaſt. 

Crito, I am a pleaſant fellow. I had really for- 
got what I promiſed you laſt night, and did not con- 
ſider Eraſtus was here long before us; but that is 
your own fault, Eraſtus, and therefore blame no- 
. 


The n or, ; 
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Grits | E are firſt to-day. 

5 Phils, Eraſtus muſt have over:ſlept 
bimſel, or is detained by ſome unſeaſonable viſiter. 
ite. Would you imagine, Philo, that ſince 
the arrival of Eraſtus, I cannot paſs one day without 
ſeeing him; though he is pretty ſevere upon me, 
his converſation becomes every day more agreeable 
to me. 

"Philo. His change has not produced in him the 

effect I expected. I was told he was grown gloomy, 
. melancholy, and unfit for all converſation. I never 
flaw him fo gay, nor behave himſelf in ſo engaging a 
Gute. Though he has always been gay, it was 
not in ſo free and eaſy a manner. I know not what 
can be the cauſe of it; but it is viſible he has a fund 
of ſerenity within, which, if one dared, one would 
Mum. 

Phils. Were all the Pietiſts like we! every man 
would be one, and the „ ous be no lon- 
ger a bugbear. 

Crito. I do not know that, Philo. Men wolla 
* willingly enjoy his gaiety and ſerenity ; but I queſ- 

tion whether they would, like him, obey the voice 
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pf conſcience, in every particular, and on all, occa- 
ions. Do we know what it has already coſt him, 
and what it may coſt him hereafter ? 


* 


Phils, Not I, Crito; but methinks it is the 


duty of every honeſt man to obey his conſcience, 
and I ſhould be very ſorry to diſobey mine. 

Crito, Some time ago I could have talked like 
you, Philo; but I have ſince obſerved that I endea- 
voured to work myſelf into a ſtate of inſenſibility, 
that I might not bear its voice. But do not 1 ſee 
Eraſtus coming this way? | 

Phils, It is he, unleſs my eyes AY. me. 

Crito, I grow a little impatient to ſee him, and 
engage him a ſecond time on the ORE guts 


converſation. 


Philo. That of innocent ne or that of 


conſcience ? 

Crits. Both; — 988 the matter right, 
they come to one and the fame. 

Philo. How ſo, Crito ? 

Crit, Becauſe it is the buſineſs of every man's 
conſcience to determine what may be innocent for 

Phils. You ſeemed to jeſt the other day, Crito, 
when you aſked under what able maſter Eraſtus had 
ſtudied ; but I ſee you are in good earneſt taking 
the way to become learned in the ſame ſchool; 


1 
Crito, Banter as much as you pleaſe, Philo; 1 
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Ws 92160 much ; you ſhould then ſe 
whether I would not attempt it. 

Phils. But ſhould a phildfopher like you, Crits, 
be ſtopt by difficulties? Where would be the cou- 
rage to attempt what gives no trouble ? | 

Crito, Your raillery, dear Philo, is a good leſſon 
for me; and when my courage increaſes, I ſhall be 
more obliged to you than you imagine. (To Era. 
tus.) My dear friend, you are come very ſeaſon- 
ably, to aſſiſt me in defending myfelf againſt a man 
who attacks me vigorouſſy. 

Eraſtus. Is it a formal duel, or ſome malicious 
furprize ? 

» Crito, There is a good deal of malice in the affair; 
and Philo is the aggreſſor. 

Philo. I am an aggreſſor, to whom, by his own 
confeſſion, he has more obligation than is imagined. 
Reconcile that, Eraſtus. 

Eraſtus. I underſtand neither of you, except you 
explain yourſelves. 

Crito, VII tell you, Eraſtus; we were on the 
topick of yeſterday's converſation ; I mean con- 
| ſcience and innocent pleaſures. I aſſerted that they 

both came to tte ſame ; becauſe it is the buſineſs of 
every man's conſcience to direct him in that point. 
+ Eraftus. I think your definition very juſt, Crito. 
cu. I met witha very civil return for it; be 
has bantered me on my progreſs in the ſame ſchool 
with you; and I frankly acknowledge, I wanted 
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>thing but courage, and was afraid the work would 
too painful. This was ſufficient for drawing a 
y thruſt upon me; He has been laughing at the 
reatneſs of my courage, which dares AIRY 
hat will give me no trouble. 

Eraſtus. Really, Crito, I think Philo does you a2 
good office in attacking you after this manner. | 
Crito. True; if I knew how to make my ad- 


antage of it. 
Phils. Ws et you Eraftus, be- 
bre you Came. 
Eraſtus. It is not obliging to ſpeak il of 'one's 
riends in their abſence, unleſs the diſcourſe i is con- 
inued before their faces. 
Phils. We were obſerving that piety had made 
o alteration in your uſual gaiety, and that you had 
ot put on the ſour gloomy air of the generality of 
Eraſtus. Is there any neceſſity of joining the 
dea of ſourneſs and gloomineſs with that of piety ? 
muſt own I ſee no connection between them. | 
Crito. It is the common opinion; and moſt peo» 
ple tacitly think as much. 
Eraſtus. Hold there, Crito ; it is an impreſſion 
hich we receive in our infancy, from the manner 
in which we have been catechiſed on the articles of 
religion or piety, | 
Crito, You have hit it, Eraftus ; e \ 
ſeems to be taken for inſpiring children with ſenti · 
0 ments 


3 


- ment of pity, is what gives chem the greateſt aver. 
fon to it. 

- Eraſtus. Thus hypocrites and diſſemblers are 
formed; who are diſpoſed to give themſelves fome 
Conſolation by religion, or the appearance of it, while 

| F 

ſtitutes its reality. 

_ - Phils. However, men profeſs a forencign hatred 
of diſſimulation and hypocriſy ; for which reaſon 
they cannot bear the falſe devotees. | 

Eraflus. The waild lies good reaforrtbr net bear- 
ing falſe devotees. I will venture to affirm, they are 
the moſt deſpicable of men; but moſt of thoſe honeſt 
men, who value themſelves on deteſting diflimula- 
tion, may poſſibly have 'a ſovereign hatred for it in 
- others, without perceiving what ſhare they have of 
it themſelves. You muſt own that the wiſeſt, moſt 
polite part of the world, and moſt regular in appear- 
ance, is a ſet of men in diſguiſe, who endeavour to 
impoſe one on another, not one of them daring to 
ſhew himſelf fuch as he really is. 

Philo, If you give the wiſeſt, and moſt regular 
part of the world ſuch a character; what will you 
fay, Eraſtus, of the fooliſh diſorderly part, and ſuch as 
are entirely devoted to their paſſions ? 

Eraftus. I will fay, Philo, that the diſtance be- 
tween the wiſe and the fooliſh world, is in reality very 
- Inconſiderable. I can ſpeak by experience, having 
deen formerly an actor in the wiſe world: ſelf-love 

| | 6 1 
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the grand ſpring, which equally puts both into mo- 
pn. The only difference is, that in the wiſe world, 
ts, or exons. a; Foes bem 
Eng itſelf in all manner of colours, ſo as to paſs 
"wn, Gravity, reſerve, an air of modeſty, 
1 Quareley, a readineſs to do ſervices, 
air of diſintereſtedneſs, and even of freedom, are 
ſeveral colours, in which it finds its account, If 
y one chances to diſcover it under theſe diſguiſes, 
conceals itſelf in another manner; it declaims a- 
ainſt itſelf, detects ſeveral of its own artifices; and 
dicules itfelf with fo good a grace, that nobody ima- 
nes this artful paſſion is the actor. This, Philo, is 
e ſide of the medal, ns apron the charater of 
e wiſe world. 

Phils. Pray let me fee that which preſents de 
xrater of the fooliſh world. | 
Eraſtus. Here it is, Philo. Self-love is very 
parſely clothed : it excites the paſſions, without be- 
gat the trouble of diſguiſing them, or giving them 
names. It boldly ſhews itſelf capricious, paſ- 
dnate, voluptuous, revengeful, and even impious ; 
arice and envy are the only vices it is not willing 
own ; and that not without ſome reaſon, To do 
e wiſe world juſtice, thoſe two excellent qualities 
eet with much better protection there than in the 
oliſh world. Here now is the world maſked, and 
te world unmaſked ; which of them is | in get. 
jon the more valuable ? Say, 
C 2 | Phil. 
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Philo. I ſhould be very much puzzled to 
that queſtion, 

Crit. Were I to give my opinion, I ſhould al 
low the world unmaſked the preference : I own, i 
is not ſo agreeable for ſociety as the other; but, 2 
leaſt, it deceives nobody. I find in the world maſk 
ed, the character of a cheat, which I cannot bear. 
. Philo, You make a handſome compliment t 
Eraſtus, who has owned himſelf once an actor in 
wiſe world. 

Eraftus. Be not afraid of giving me offence 01 
that ſcore ; had I not diſcovered the falſity and 
very.of it, I ſhould have continued to ak there with 
out knowing it. ; 

Philo. Pray who has diſguſted you of it, Eraſtus or 

Eraſtus. The very maſter I mentioned to you al 
ready. | 

Philo. What! conſcience ? 

Eraſtus. The ſame, dear Philo; we ſeem fur 
prized at it. | 

Philo, I can hardly believe it. 

Eraſtus. How | Can you not conceive that 
witneſs, who reſides within us, and follows us where 
e'er we go, may eaſily unveil to us our moſt ſecre 
intentions, if we will but give him the hearing? 

Philo. I begin to comprehend the matter. 

Eraſtus. And that he may every moment give us 
the lie, in regard to what we would appear to be, al 
the expence of truth ? | | 
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Phils. That is evident by experience. 
Eraſtus. If he ſpeaks with ſo much ſincerity, even 
hen we are afraid to hear him, how far will he lead 
s, when once we conſent to be directed by him? 
Philos. How far do you think he can lead us, 
raſtus ? | 
Eraſtus. Not only till he ſhews us within our- 
lves a fund of falſchood, a perpetual diſguiſe, a de- 
of paſſing for what we are not ; but even till he 
ts us ſee the foundation and principle of our. beſt 
iſpoſitions, and fineſt qualities, are no better n a 
oſt refined felf-love, and a real idolatry. 
with Crito. Well, Philo; had not I ſome reaſon to 
F ay juſt now, that a man muſt have a great deal of 
aſtus Nourage to give himſelf up to the direction of Eraf- 
ou al-Wus's maſter ?. 

Eraftus.” Pray tell me, Philo; is not the wiſe 

orld effentially the ſame at full length, as it is in 
1 ſurWttle ? : 
Philo. I think fo, Eraſtus. | 
Eraſtus. You will not therefore aſk me a ſecond 
ime, how it is poſſible that the witneſs in queſtion, 
or, if you pleaſe, conſcience, can enable us to diſ- 
over what the wiſe world is at full length. That 
tion is ſufficiently anſwered, by his enabling us 
0 > diſcover i in ourſelves what it is in little. 
Phils. I begin to underſtand how far conſcience 
an lead us, provided we conſent to its direCtion ; 
and that by unveiling us 16 curkfres, it likewiſe un- 
0 3 veils 
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veils others to us. But might it not be objected 
that the diverſity among men is ſo great, that one 
Cannot judge of another. We ſee, for example, a 
great deal of difference between the ſeveral actors of 
the wiſe world. ] 
Eraſtus, If there be any difference or diverſity 
- among them, as cannot be denied, it is only in ac- 
eidents and outward forms, and not in the ſubſtance 
= or hidden principle. While man knows himſelf by 
=_ - - the form or accidents only, he cannot by that means 
: know other men; becauſe they are in that reſpect 
very different one from another. But when con- 
ſcience has brought him to know himſelf, by the ſub- 
ſtance and principle, he then knows the ſubſtanee 
- andprinciple of thoſe of his own claſs; and it is 
eaſy for him to difcern them through their apparent 
diverſity. You ſee now, Philo, why I advanced that 
propofition : that the wiſe world is eſſentially at full 
length, what it is in little ; and that the knowledge 
of the latter, as to its eſſence, ogra ee" >, 
us the knowledge of the former. 
.. * in the world for a werber, 
Eraftus. 
Zraſtus. I pretend to nothing more, Crito. 
| .Crito, I affirm, that you are more a philoſopher 
than we, and that we have no right to the title. 
Eraftus. What do you mean by _ a philoſo- 
ou | 


it ” Crito. 
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Crito. I mean, having what is expreſſed by thoſe 
words written over the gate of the temple of Del- 
phos : Know thyſelf. 

Eraſtus. If that is your deſcription of the true 
philoſopher, I own I would fain be one. 

Crito. i eee 
a conſiderable progreſs, and are an honour to your 
maſter. If you have had no other but conſcience, 
he muſt be a great philoſopher ; _— 
which I did not know belonged to him. | 

Philo, You fee, Crito, a man may make new 
diſcoveries every day. 

Crito, Yeu will wha exe e croſs philo- 
fopher, ſhould I tell you it is time to think of the diſ- 
covery of a dinner. However, I venture to put you 
rent in mind of it, at the bazard of paſſing for what 1 
really am: and it is one of the maxims of this maſ- 
ter's philoſophy, not to pretend to paſs for what one 
edge is not. 
ving £Eraffus. If you follow his maxims fo exactly, 


even in the ſmalleſt matters, Crito, you will make 

ns rene progrets in a luke time, 1 an willing to the 

- WW rok tov-0n thee terms, and make no 'foruple' of 
telling you it is dinner-time 
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DIALOG U E V. 


PHILO, CRITo, and ERASTVUs. 


Crito. O U come late, Eraſtus; has any body 
| detained you ? 
-  Eraſtus, Yes, Crito, I have been detained by a 
viſit, which I thought very long. Do you know 
that you were partly the ſubject of the converſation ! 
Our conferences begin to make a noiſe; people 
are curious to know on een turn; 
they fear I ſhall ſeduce ou 
Philo, Pray who is ſo charitable, as to intereſt 
himſelf ſo much, in what concerns us ? 
Eraſtus. It is N, a relation of Crito, one 
| of the graveſt actors in the wiſe world. He began 
with complimenting me on my pretended wiſdom ; 
but yet profeſſed a great fear of Pietiſm, and the 
pernicious ſentiments to which it may carry a man. 
I aſked him what he meant by Pietiſm, and whe- 
ther he took the term in the good or bad ſenſe? 
That queſtion puzzled him : he was not willing to 
own he had charged me with being a hypocrite or 
falſe devotee; on the other hand, he was appre- 
henſive I ſhould aſk him why Piety was dangerous, 
and muſt neceſſarily lead a man to pernicious ſen- 
timents? He knew not how to get off, It hap- 
pened luckily that ſomebody eame in, who inter- 
| 1 
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upted the diſcourſe, and relieved us-both ; for I 
s perhaps as much in pain as he. It does not 
become a young man, like me, to puzzle ſo grave 
and diſtinguiſhed a man as N——, I am not ma 
licious enough to divert myſelf {t his expence. 

Crito, You did not treat us fo tenderly, Eraſtus ; 
and I have obſerved you, more than once, E 
maliciouſly at the confuſion you gave us. 

Eraſtus. I did it without any ſcruple : for be- 


on ? ¶ ſides that the quality of old fellow-collegians allows 
ople a certain liberty, I conſidered you as perſons capable 


of making an advantage of ſuch confuſions ; and 
my conjecture was well grounded. But as to thoſe 
honeſt gentlemen of Ns ſtamp, they only give 
them pain without the leaſt profit. — 

one Crito. I have not yet told you, Eraſtus, that 
gan N—— attacked me the other day on your account. 
m; He had been informed of our frequent interviews, 
the and was concerned to fee me drawn into an inti- 
an. WW macy with one, who has the character of ſingula- 
he-W rity. I had like to have burſt out into laughing at 


ſe ' che mention of ſingularity; and had a mind to tell 


to him, that way of ſpeaking was fit only for old 
or women and ſchoolmaſters, who have a veneration 
re- ¶ for every ſyllable of their catechiſm, as ſomewhat 
us, facred. But I commanded myſelf; and with good 
n- reaſon; for he would have been non-plus'd, and, 
p- WF as you fay, without knowing how to make his ad- 
r- ä I only replied, with an air of rail- 
ed C's | lery, 
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lery, that Philo and I ſhould perhaps have better 


ſucceſs in converting Eraſtus from Pietiſm to 

[| worldlineſs, than he in converting us from world · ¶ p 
| ' lineſs to Pietiſm. He was beginning to wiſh ſuc- 

: ceſs to our enterprize, but bis prudence made him ;; 

| ſtop ſhort, He was ſenſible ſuch a wiſh was nei- t 

| + ther ſuitable to his rank nor gravity; ſo that he f 
only adviſed me to be on my guard againſt ſo dan- 

| gerous a friend. : 

Db. Whither are you going in ſuch haſte, Wl + 

Eraſtus? ] 


Eraſtus. I am leaving you as faſt as poſſible, 
that I may neither ſeduce nor be feduced. 

Crita, Dear Eraſtus, be not ſo unlucky. You 
muſt own you do not much fear us; it would be 
our buſineſs to fly. I am apprehenſive you have 
gone farther with us, than we can go with you; 
but I know not what to make of you, and have 
reaſon to ſuſpect you carry ſome magical charm 
about vou; for the more I propoſe to avoid you, 
the more impatient I am to meet you again. 

Rrafins. At that rate, I muſt be a piece of a 
ſorcerer; Crito diſcovers a quality in me, with 
which I was entirely unacquainted. But let us 
not ſpeak too loud; if ſome good woman ſhould 
over-hear us, 1 ſhould ſoon be ſentenced to the 
flake. 0 
(ria. Are you ſure, Eraſtus, that you are not, 
in ſeveral people's way of thinking, a more dan- 


gerous 
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gerous man, than the forcerers who are burnt? 
or, if you pleaſe, were formerly burnt ; for that 
practice is now out of faſhion. | 

Philo. Is it allowable, Crito, to proceed to 
invectives without proofs? You will be obliged 
to make it appear preſently, how Eraſtus can paſs 
for ſo dangerous a man. 

Crito. I carry the proofs within me, Philo. 
All the ſorcerers together could not have made 
the leaſt of thoſe impreſſions, which the fight of 
Eraſtus has produced in me. 

Philo. But are thoſe impreſſions ſo a F 
Oito. Very dangerous, Philo; as they tend 
to make a man miſtruſt himſelf. 

Eraftus. That indeed is very dangerous; ſince 
in that fituation a man will not know whom to 
truſt, But are you in earneſt, Philo? Do you 
really begin to miſtruſt ſo good a friend as ſelf? 
You was ſaying a little while ago, that you made 
all other friends give place to him; but if diffi- 
dence once creeps in there, I will not be —_— 
able for the conſequence. © 
Philo, Pray, tell me, Crito, would RE 
truſt a man, of whoſe honeſty you are well aſſured ? 

Crito, No, certainly. 

Philo. Are you diſhoneſt then, 'Crito, chat you 
begin to miſtruſt yourſelf ? 

im. Yow will laugh at me, Philo, if I tell 
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Eraftus. Take care, Crito, you do not give 
us too bad an opinion of yourſelf. Philo-may be 
ſcandalized at it. For my part, I ſhall always be 
pleaſed to ſee you endeavour to paſs only for what 
you are. It is an introduction to the philoſophy, 
of which we were talking the other day. 

- Philos, But tell me, Crito, with whom have 
you dealt diſhoneſtly, and on what occaſions ? 

Crito, If I begin with acting ſo with myſelf, 
may I not treat others in the ſame manner ? 

Phils. I did not take you for ſuch a man till 
now. | 

Crito. Nor I myſelf, Philo, till I came into 
company with Eraſtus. Judge now, whether I 
had not ſome reaſon for ſaying he might paſs for 
a dangerous man, and- much more ſo than a for- 
cerer can be. | 

Erafius. I knew not what I can have ſaid to 
you, Crito, that could make you doubt of your 
own honeſty, Tn dd 

| Crite, You have ſaid nothing to me on that 
ſubject, Eraſtus. - _ 

Phils. Why then do you maliciouſly charge 
kim with it ? | 

Eraſtus. Perhaps the magic virtue, which I 
uſe, has produced that” effect, independent of the 
converſation. 

Ci. That is the cafe, Eraſtus z it is not 
your arguments that have cured me of the good 
e | opinion 
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opinion I entertained of myſelf. Had you at- 
tacked me that way, I ſhould have had an an- 
ſwer ready. It is a ſecret impreſſion, a ſomething 
which I cannot name, from which I would hide 
i but its language is ſo true, that it is not 
in one's power to contradict it. | 
Philos. Has this ſomething diſcovered a want 
of ſincerity or integrity within you; | 
Crito, That is what it upbraids me with every 
moment ; and I cannot deny the juſtneſs of its 
| WW reproaches. 
Philo. If it does you a good office that way, it 
) is unhappily to the prejudice of your repoſe. 
Crito, . Moſt certainly, Philo; and it is no ſmall 
, mortification to me, when I imagine myſelf very 
generous, to find an intereſt concealed under an 
apparent generofity. 'This is only the fair ſide of 
me; were I to ſhew yoli ſome others, you would 
be very much ſurprized at them, 
Eraftus. Philo perhaps would; but Li imagine 
I ſhould not. ts 
Phils. Why that diſtinction, Eraſtus? 
Eraftus. Becauſe I have diſcovered in myſelf 
a fund or principle of diſguiſe, double-dealing, 
and refined hypocriſy, which hinder my being ſur- 
prized at what I may fee in another. You have 
not forgot, Philo, the picture I drew the other day 
of the wiſe world; it was my own, taken from 
the original; I let you ſee plainly enough, that I 


o 


had not learnt what the wiſe world is at full length, 


that manner, having always ſeen you very unlike 


Is appearing: to the eyes of others, very different 


therefore, when you ſaw me entirely unlike it 


i, to judge charitably, as the phraſe is; that is, 
never to believe what any one may fay to his 


"Te 


till my own experience had taught me what it is 
in little. 

Philo. I know not, Eraſtus, whether I am to 
take your word for the ill you ſay of yourſelf. I 
imagined your modeſty made me exaggerate in 


what you call your own picture. 
- Evaſtus. I ſhall take you at your word, Philo. 


from what one really is, being ſincere or diſguiſed ? 
Philo. Diſguiſed, if I am not miſtaken. 
Eraſtus. You have ſeen me, you ſay, very un- 
like the picture I give for my own. 
Philo. I fhall always ſay fo. 
Eraſtus. Am not I more capable than another 
of judging, whether that picture reſembles me or 
not; eſpecially when it eee in an ugly 
likeneſs ? | 
Pia. I grant it, Eraſtus 
Eraſtus. Now I declare it is 0 to the life; 


you faw a man in diſguiſe. 

Philo. You force me, Eraſtus, to ſubſcribe to 
. Gs, dF Eat 
believe that... - ++ | 
rams. Philo is reſolved, whatever comes of 
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neighbour's diſadvantage. But, methinks, when 
a man ſpeaks of himſelf, his word may be taken. 

Crita, Philo would anſwer, that modeſty may 
induce a man to ſpeak worſe of himſelf than he 
really deſerves. 

Eraſtus. I have no pretenſion to that modeſty, 
which induces a man to ſpeak worſe of himſelf 
than he deſerves, Crito; I willingly leave that to 
the wiſe world, which it ſuits better than me. 
I am fo far from it, that I am perſuaded my real 
character always exceeds what I can ſay of 2 
in that way. 

Philo. I dean fas e ads modeſty 
ſhould ſuit the wiſe world, as you have painted it. 

Eraftus, ' Yes, Philo; the modeſty, of which 
we are ſpeaking, ſuits it perfectly well. If we 
take a near view of it, we ſhall ſee it at bottom 
no better than real diflimulation, the art of ap- 
pearing what one is not; a vanity much more re- 
fned than that which prompts a man to- ſpeak well 
of himſelf ; and that it proceeds only from blind- 
neſs, or a want of acquaintance with one's ſelf. 

Crit. You give a pretty good account of my 
lady Modeſty, Eraſtus. You may run the hazard 
of drawing great numbers on your back by this 
liberty : ſo many authors, modeſt in their prefaces 3 
fo many ladies, exceſſively modeſt in their com- 
pliments; ſo many candidates for places and em- 
ploys, 


- 


: 
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ploys, who know how to ſecure votes by their 
Teer. What ſay you, Philo? Do not all 
thoſe ſeveral parts belong to the wiſe world ? 
And had not I good reaſon for leaving it in poſ- 
ſeſſion of modeſty, as an annex to its domain? 
Phils. I own, that modeſty, when taken in 
this ſenſe, entirely belongs to it. But may not 
modeſty be allowed its good ſenſe, as well as 
Pietiſm, and ſuch a one as might make it ſuit 
good men ? 
Eiraſtus. If modeſty ought to have a good 
ſenſe, we muſt give it ſome other name; in that 
ſenſe, I know of none proper for it, but thoſe of 
truth, ſincerity, and ingenuouſneſs, in ſhewing 
one's deformities, as well as beauties. This is 
the modeſty that ſuits good men, But, after all, 
as the world has entertained a quite contrary idea 
© of it, and as in that ſenſe it cannot ſuit good men, 
they will willingly quit all claim to it, in favour 
of the wiſe world, to which they alſo leave the 
reputation of being modeſt, as an appanage; con- 
tenting themſelves with the reality, without hav- 
ing the reputation of it. 
Philo. It is eaſily conceived, that modeſty, 
taken in the bad ſenſe, is artful vanity, and refined 
difimulation. But I do not fo eaſily underſtand 
what you added, that both proceed from blind- 
tut neſs, 
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neſs, or a want of being acquainted with one's 
ſelf. | 
Eraſtus. Pray tell me, Philo, how would you 
call a man, who ſhould accuſe himſelf of faults, 
which he thinks he has-not, and deny the good 
qualities which he believes he has ? 

Philo, I am of opinion he might juſtly lip 
called a liar, if things are to be W 50 
their true names. 

Eraſtus. And how would you call a man 
who ſhould ſpeak in that manner, with a deſign 
that his neighbour ſhould think quite the contrary 
of what he ſays of himſelf? _ 

Phils. A hypocrite, or I am miſtaken. 

Eraſtus. Should ſuch a man play this part, in 
order to gain the reputation of modeſty, and thus 
facilitate his promotion to ſome poſt, or marry a 
fortune, pray what title would you give him? 

Phils. That of a cheat, in my opinion. 

Eraſtus. Should any one undertake to ſhew 
this man, that notwithſtanding his ſeeming mo- 
defty, he is at the bottom a hypocrite, and a 


Cheat, how do you think he would be received? 


Crito. Very derne r if our man 
chanced to be . | 
Phils. Without king matters too far, one 


may judge he would complain he was biekly 
injured, and that he bore no reſemblance to the 


[54 Eraſlus, 
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Eraſus. That would be a proof that he knew 
not himſelf, but was abſolutely blind as to the rea- 
 lity of his o litions. 

- Philos. That admits of no reply. 

 Erafius. Well then, Philo, ee 

e Le ee de mee a man to ſpeak 
worſe of himſelf than he deſerves, or thinks he de- 
ſerves, can be the reſult of blindneſs, or of a want 
of knowing himſelf. 

Phib. I am entirely of your mind, * 'f69 
point, Eraſtus. 
Frau. Since we are all agreed, let us walk 
to town; it is very cloudy, td by well 
Nr eta | 


DIALOGUE VL 
Crirto, PH1Lo, and ERASTUS- 


Dim. FhEFORE you came, Eraſtus, Philo 
and I were employed in wrangling. 
Philo, Crito is the aggreſſor to-day ; he began 
to attack me on a piece of raillery of yours, as he 
calls it, about judging charitably. He has main- 
tained, that your deſign was to ridicule the vulgar 
opinion concerning charitable judgments. 
© Braſtns, In reality I had it a little in view. 
That opinion miſleads ſo many, even. good men, 
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that it were to be wiſhed, what is true in it was 
diſtinguiſhed from what is falſe. 

Crito, I know ſome, who are extremely well 
pleaſed with themſelves, for judging charitably of 
all the world, and think themfelves obliged to have 
a good opinion of every man in particular. 

Eraſtus. At that rate, the caſe will be the fame 
in regard to charity as modeſty; both of them 
will be grounded on falſhood; a man muſt be 
blind, in order to be charitable ; and a diſſembler, 
in order to be modeſt, A ORG OY 
and modeſty ! | 
Cue. To look at them in that point of view, 
nothing appears ſo ridiculous : I very much doubt 
whether the wiſe world, which realizes the idea of 
them ſo well in practice, is able to maintain it in 
ſpeculation, Here again the fooliſh world has the 
advantage oyer the wiſe world. If it is neither 
really charitable nor modeſt, at leaſt it makes no 
profeſſion of being ſo: there is lefs contrariety be- 
tween what it practiſes, and what it profeſſes. 

Philo. There is not one actor in the wiſe world, 
who would adopt the idea of charity and modefty, 
eſtabliſhed on falſhood ; they would all heartily re- 
ject it. 

Eraftus. I know that, dear Philo, by my own 
experience. Had any man offered it me in that 
manner, when I acted a part there, I ſhould certain- 
ly have laughed at him. Nor is it lefs true, that I 

©) was 
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was not then either really charitable or modeſt, 
and that I deſire however to paſs for ſuch,” A ſuſ- 
picion of the contrary would have touched me to 
the quick. What think you, Philo, is not this be- 
ing a hypocrite and diſſembler? You could not 
believe me the other day, when I threw thoſe fine 
qualities into my picture ; but attributed it to my 
modeſty, © You will now be undeceived in that 
point, and will, no doubt, take it for granted, that 
the queſtion between us is not concerning modeſty, 
| but ſincerity and truth. 

Philo. I do not underſtand you, Eraſtus. I 
never in my life heard a man talk ſo ſincerely. 
1 have met with | ſeveral, who readily accuſed 
themſelves of being haſty and paſſionate, or lazy 
and indolent; but to ſuſpect them of being void 
of charity and n would have vexed * to 
the ſoul. 

Crito. Might I take the libexty, I ſhould 37 1 I 
ſuſpect Eraſtus of an amicable fraud. 

Eraftus. I beg you will explain yourſelf, Crito, 
+ :Crite, My ſuſpicion is this; that when Eraſ- 
tus pretended to draw his own picture, he deſigned 
to.draw mine, and ſpare me the confuſion of doing 
it myſelf, He, without doubt, obſerved I had a 
mind. to begin, without having courage enough to 
proceed; and that I miſcarried at the firſt ſtroke, 
which produced only a confuſed draught of appa- 
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rent generoſity. If that be the caſe, I am heartily 
obliged to him for the favour, | 

Eraſtus. No, dear Crito; I had no thoughts 
of you, when I drew my picture. I thought truth 
and juſtice required that confeſſion from me, as a 
ſort of reparation of my former diſguiſes. Sooner 
or later we muſt come to this reſolution, Truth 
will loſe none of its rights; what we defraud it of 
in this life, muſt be reſtored in the other, woe in- 
expreſſible confuſion. 

Crito. That is an important truth. 

Eraſtus. By a ſenſe of this truth, we diveſt our- 
ſelves of falſehood, and the appearances of religion, 
and dare appear as imperfect as we really are, and 
as truth will one day ſhew us to be. 

Crito. What you faid the other day, Eraſtus, 
is certainly true; that, in order to know thorough- 
ly what the world is at full length, it is ſufficient to 
know in the ſame manner what it is in little, 

Eraftus. I now call to mind what we were ſay- 
ing a few moments ſince, concerning charitable 
judgments ; they are made to conſiſt in judging of 
others, as we would have them judge of us, were re 
we in their place. N 

Philos. Do you! think that would be juſt Era. 
tus: 

Eraſtus. Very juſt, without doubt. One con- 
dition only is requiſite in this caſe; which is, to 
know whether the perſon to be judged would con- 


Y 
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ſent en to the bottom, and that another 
ſhould judge of him only by what he is; or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, he defires to be Judges (6 
yourably, to the prejudice of truth. 

Crito. Here I muſt do myſelf juſtice. Till this 
time, had I been to make the choice, I ſhould cer- 
tainly have choſen the latter. I do not know, Eraſ- 
tus, whether you have me always in view or not : but 
you deſcribe me very well in the character laſt men- 
tioned. 

Eraſtus. Without having you in view, Crito, 
I may often hit on your character, by reaſon of the 
conformity of my own experience with yours. 

Phils. Crito has interrupted us, Eraſtus. Let 
us know what you drive at. 

_ Eraftus. I fay, that if the maxim of judging 
others as we would be judged, is juſt and equitable, 
it ought to be obſerved by ——— ———— 
able. What ſay you to that, Philo? 

' Philo, I think that, as you ſay, in order to judge 

equitably, a man ſhould be equitable himſelf, 

- - Eraftus. Do you think a man of equity, if he 
was blind, for example, would require there 60 judge 

he has fine eyes ? 

Philo. That would be a pleaſant fancy indeed. 
Fraſtus. But how many, who are blind in regard 
to religion ö for clear- 
ſighted _ | 


Crato. 
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Crito,. There is no need of going farther than 


, to find one of this kind. 
Eraſtus. The advantage you have over 1558 
ito, is, that you know yourſelf in that point. 
*. Crito will tire out my patience with his 
de of interrupting. I would fain hear Eraſtus's 
Saks: 2 

Eraftus. The concluſion is, that in order to ſet | 
hings in a clearer light, we ought to ſpeak, not. of 
dging charitably, but of judging equitably. Not 
at in reality charity can be contrary to equity; but 
t is ſo in the vulgar opinion, which requires a man - 
o blind himſelf, in order to judge charitably. 
Philo. That diſtinction, I confeſs, is proper for 
olving the difficulty. 

Eraſtus. If I am a man of equity, for exaniple; 
would have others judge of me only by what I am, 
br by what they may know of me. For the fame 
eaſon, I will judge of others only by what they are, 
br by what I evidently know of them. een 
Philo. That is equitable. | 
r In all doubtful particulars or circum- 
„I will judge only by probabilities or poſſibi- 
ities, od ſuſpend my judgment, without giving my- 
elf the trouble of juſſifying or condemning. 
Phils. This would be acting judiciouſſy, and 
eeping out of the danger of being deceived. 


rd 
Fo 
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Cito. To know how to ſuſpend one's judg- 
ment is an admirable ſecret; but I think nothing 
ſo difficult. 
Eraftus. ' men ben eee n be iber 
of it; I know not whether they really are or not. 
Cito. I believe, that in that, as in other things, 
they know but little of themſelves. I can ſpeak by 
experience. | br. 5 
- Phiho, ls it not too raſh to judge of others by 
one's ſelf, Crito ? | 
Crito. I except ſuch as have taken philoſophy 
by the right end, and entered on it with the practice 
of that admonition, Know thyſelf. Do I wrong 
thoſe who: baue not entered in chis manner, when 1 E.. 
fay they know not themſelves? This is juſt as if 4 
a man ſhould find fault wide, for a the er 
Africans are not white. 
Eraftus. Methinks the ſun ſhines hot enough (MW © 
here to make us Africans. I am for ſeeking ſome fort 
ſhady place; and believe we ſhall be better accom- * 
modated in the houſe, than any where elſe. l 


DIA- 
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ng DIALOGUE VII. 


CriTo, PriLo, and ERASTuUs. 


ers 
Pþile. E are here very early. I doubt 
by Eraſtus is not come before us. 


Cute. Your doubt will ſoon be removed, if that 
is he whom I ſee under that tree. | 

Philo. If it is not Eraſtus, it is one very like 
him; we ſhall ſoon be ſatisſied as to that point. 
Crito. Methinks, Philo, theſe walks will loſe 
at leaſt three parts in four of their beauty, when 
Eraſtus leaves us. 

Phils. Doth he talk of going? I ſhall be ex- 
the remely ſorry to part with him, though we muſt be 
reſigned, ſince we cannot keep him. 

Crito, He talks of ſetting out in leſs than 2 
fortnight. I hope we ſhall prevail with him to ſtay 
three weeks; and even that is but a ſhort time. 

Phil. Now I ſee him very plainly. It is he; 
he riſes, and is coming towards us. 

Crito. Dear Eraſtus, we muſt own ourſelves 
yery much to blame for difurding your profound 
reverie. 

Eraſtus. I may hereafthr have time enough for 
my reveries, but ſhall not always have the pleaſure 
of converſing with Crito and Philo, 0 

N. (5.56: Phila, 
A- 2 has Ay | 
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Phils, We were talking of a piece of ill news, 
Eraſtus; we were upon your journey; and [ 
could not pardon your thoughts of leaving your 
friends. ſo ſoon. 

Eraftus. Let u us not talk of that, 1 beſeech you, 

Philo; it is a thing not yet ready for execution; 
we ſhall have an opportunity of ſeeing one ano- 
ther ſeveral times before 1 go. 

Crito. Perhaps, Eraſtus, you deſign to give us 
the ſlip, when we leaſt think of it; but we ſhall 
| prevent that, by having a witchifut eye over yon. 

f Eraftus. Do you know I have another journey 
to take before I leave you for good and all? 

Crito. I gueſs that journey is to the country 
ſeat of N your relation. Though it were but 
for a few days, weave,” it would be ſo much time Pie 
ſtolen from us. ys 

' Braftus. He would have made me provi to 
ſpend eight days with him, but I engaged only for 
four. Beſides, I believe N — would not oppoſe o 
me, if 1 ſhould i invite you iS; 14 78 ſay em 
at his houſe. 
Philo. Nor ſhall we oppo the ai6tion; Eeaf: pu 
tus; the bargain-is made, though I am not ſo par- It. 
3 acquainted with N — as Crito is. out 

Gu. Lou will not gueſs, Eraftus, what queſ- E, 
tom I was afked yeſterday about you. I was in 
company with Fortunatus, a young gentleman,” toach 
whom I communicated your definition of the wil . 

| world 
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orld and the fool iſh world. He immediately de- 
lared himſelf a member of the latter, and in that 
id himſelf juſtice. While we were thus employ- 
d, Parmenas came in, and deſired to know the ſub- 
ect of our diſcourſe. We told him: he was 
ruck dumb; but could not ſtep into the claſs 
at was proper for him, as Fortunatus had done. 
he reſt of the company, however, placed him 
ere; one half quarter of an hour's converſation 


hall With him was ſufficient for concluding him an 
Jn. tor in the wiſe world. He took fome notice of 


, and was uneaſy. Being thus embarraſſed, he 
ok it in his head to aſk me to what world you 
longed, fince you would not range yourſelf in 
ther-claſs. I told him I had not yet required you 
time IN explain yourſelf on that ſubject. No doubt, 
. ys he, Eraſtus places himſelf in the devout or 
iſe to Wous world. Not ſo neither, faid I; and then 
ave him che good and bad ſenſe of thoſe terms. 
o what world can he belong then? aſked my gen- 
man, with ſome warmth; Perhaps, replied I, 
ling, he is a man of the other world. In ſine, 
put an end to the diſpute, 1 promiſed I would 
t an anſwer to his queſtion from your own. 
outh. | | 7 
Eraflus. The title of a man of the other world 
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too good for one, who, like . is Som * 
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have imagined myſelf a phœnix in point of fincerity, 
aut diminution or exaggeration. This would have 
been a conſiderable point gained ; but entire fin- 


tendency is to make us deal fo with ourſelves, 


_ one's ſelf. 
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Crito. To what world ſhall I ſay you belong 
then, dear Eraſtus ? 

Eraftus. I am a man lately e from the 
wiſe world, and who endeavours to keep at a dil. 
. 
cere world. 

Philo.” How, Eraſtus | have you not long been 
in the claſs of ſincere men ? 

Eraſtus. That is what I aim at, dear Philo; 
and that is the tendency of all the leſſons I receive 
from the maſter, whom we ſpoke of. But I muſt 
tell you, he gives me ideas of ſincerity very differ. 
ent from thoſe I once entertained of it. I ſhould 


had I always ſpoken exactly what I thought, with- 
cerity goes much farther. It is not confined to 
acting ſincerely with one's neighbour ; its chief 


_ Philos How much were it to be wiſhed we could 
meet with great numbers truly fincere in the firſt re- 


- ſpe&?! Are not you too hard to pleaſe, Eraſtus, in not 


being ſatisfied with that, but aſpiring at ſomething 


tha 
{ 
more? For my part, I confeſs ingenuouſly, I have Id 
| no ear idea of what you call dealing ſincerely wid — 
he 

Wal 


Crito. len Philo, 1 46 concerns bes o 


it; but it is from my experience of the contrary. | 
catch 
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catch myſelf every moment; and it is what I the 
other day called not acting honeſtly with one's ſelf. 

Eraſtus. Nothing is more hard to define than 
ſincerity with one's ſelf; it muſt be learnt by expe- 
ience. It is ſo nice a point, that without a very 
tender conſcience, it is impoſſible to explain it. 
Conſcience becomes tender in proportion as it is 
obeyed. The more we liſten to it, the more diſtinct- 
ly it peaks, It is invariably on the fide of truth, and 
diſcovers a falſhood in us, of which we ſhould never 
have thought ourſelves capable; but all this is not 
done without our full conſent. 

Crito. I perceive I do not deal ſincerely with my- 
ſelf, for example, when I have a glimpſe of ſome 
truth, that condemns me, and would carry me farther 
than I am willing to go: I very well know how to 
turn my eyes from it, and ſet my mind at eaſe by 
arguments that juſtify my. conduct. 

Eraſtus. Have you but lately diſcovered in your: 
ſelf an averſion tg truth, Crito? 

Crito. Not till your arrival, Eraſtus, 

Eraſius. Was you in a more happy ſituation in 
that reſpect before? | ; 

Critoe. I cannot tell, Eraſtus. But the truth is, 
I did not diſcover in myſelf any falſhood, or oppoſi- 
tion to truth. I did not even imagine I reſiſted it; 
and ſhould any one have charged me with ſo doing, 
he would have touched me to the quick. Now 1 
want no accuſer in that particular but myſelf, | 
— 9 4 Eraſtus. 
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- Eraftus, I ſhould think, Crito, that your expe 
ee eee ee 
„ IIeS 2 you. 

Crito. How can that be, Eraſtus? Doth not ſuch 
ö the progreſs truth might make 
I do not underſtand you, unleſs you explain yourſel 
- Eraſius. It is true, did truth meet with no oppo- 
fition in the heart, it would make a much quicker 
progreſs. I ſpoke thus by way of compariſon with 
your former diſpoſition z and my meaning was, that 
when you perceived no reſiſtance within you in 
regard to truth, it was proof that you was not vi- Nt 
gorouſly attacked by it; and that you had, perhaps, 
placed ſo many barriers between it and yourſelf, Ml - 
1 ane. ſc 

 Crite. Now I comprehend you, Eraſtus. You 
let me fee. that thoſe, who imagine they make no re- 
fiſtance to truth, are at the greateſt diſtance from 
it, or directly turn their backs on it. 

Phils. It muſt be owned that conſcience is but 
little known in 3 every one * 
tends to have one. 

Crito. Nothing is ſo much talked of. A man 
eee ts whe fronts paſs for- ſuch, 
would be deteſted by all mankind, whatever other 
qualifications he might be ſuppoſed poſſeſſed of. 

_ - Braftus, I am perſuaded every man has a con- 
ſcience; but aſk each man in particular, of what 

4 | ſervice 
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ſervice it is to him, and what uſe he makes of it, and 


he will be puzzled for an anſwer. Is not the reply 


we find in one of /Eſfop's Fables, applicable on this 
occaſion? He is ſpeaking of a man, who hid a trea- 
ſure in the earth, without making any other uſe of 
it; upon which, another ſays to him, put a ſtone in 
its room, it will be full as valuable to you. | 
Crit. Among what we call honeſt men, there 
are ſeveral, who, would they but ſpeak the truth, 
might ſay they make no more uſe of their conſci- 
ence, than if ey had none. | 
Eraſtus. In that point, they ine e 
St. Paul's advice concerning riches, and all things 
of this world. 
. Philo. But yet are there not ſeveral, whoſe con- 
ſcience. prevents their falling into great diſorders? - 
Eraſius. There are indeed great numbers, who 
forbear giving into groſs diſorders; but it is a queſ- 
tion, whether that effect is always produced by con- 
ſcience. Self-love is a very perſuaſive caſuiſt ; eſ- 
pecially when it has to do with honeſt men, it has 
good reaſons to offer them, with which they are 
eaſily ſatisſied. It ſhews them the damage they 
would do themſelves in the world, the contempt 
into which they would fall, if they indulged them- 
ſelves in ſuch exceſſes, as are fit only for the dregs 
of the people. Theſe are weighty reaſons, to which 
they are obliged to yield. Beſides, this good caſu- 
it is complaiſant : he permits his devotees to make 
D 4 them 


| 
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themſelves amends for the pleaſures which he pro- Neo 
hibits, with others OW e224. more 2 and is 
engaging. pe 
Crito. I find there is not much difference be. 

tween ſelf-love's devotees, and the actors of the wiſe Wtic 
world. May it not be ſaid, that among ſuch peo- tin 
ple, conſcience has fewer voices in the chapter, 
than it has among the actors of the fooliſh world ? 

" Eraftus. You have hit the nail on the head, 
Crito; and it is no hard matter to gueſs the reaſon. 
Self-love, which governs them both, is in the wiſe 
world a grave and rational caſuiſt, that perſuades 
with weighty reaſons : whereas in the fooliſh world, 
it is an extravagant, paſſionate and unreſerved coun- 
fellor z who may make what noiſe he- pleaſes to 
hinder conſcience from being heard, the leaſt of its m 
motions is always conſidered as a teſtimony of truth ; 
if it is not followed or obeyed, it is at leaſt feared I {er 
and reſpected; men have no reaſons to offer againſt I ſel 
it. The counſellor in queſtion is not fo well pro- ha 
vided this way. In the wiſe world the cafe is dif- 
ferent. If conſcience attempts to ſpeak, as its lan- 
guage is very ſimple and conciſe, and its decifions If foi 
are moſt commonly given as quick as lightning, it 
has ſoon finiſhed what it has to ſay. Then in ſteps 
the caſuiſt, with a eroud of demonſtrative reaſons 
againſt what conſcience has pronounced; while it 
leaves him in ſole poſſeſſion of the argument, and 
Re Tg as he pleaſes, - Thence it is 
l concluded, 
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pro- ¶ concluded, that it owns itſelf conquered, and that it 
d and is a fine thing to have to do with able and ſkilful 
people. | 

Crito. Dear Eraſtus, you have given a deſcrip- 
tion of what has paſſed within me ten thouſand 
times. 

Philo. I find Crito becomes more learned every 
day, in the philoſophy we were lately talking of; we 
ſnall ſoon be able to call him a man eſcaped from the 
wiſe world. It is plain he is in no good humour 
with it, and falls on it at every turn. 

Crito. Lou will inſpire me with emulation, Philo; 
I would fain prove your words true. I am ſenſible, 
however, that there is a wide difference between 
s to knowing the wiſe world for what it is, and — 
f its ¶ making one's eſcape from it. 
uth ; Eraſtus. You will always be more and more 
ared I ſenſible of that, Crito. But do we not forget our- 
ainſt I felves ? I believe it is time to retire; and I fear I 
pro- have already made a friend wait, with whom I am 

dif- to dine. | 

lan- Crit. Shall we not ſee you again, Eraſtus, be- 
ions fore you go into the country:? 

„ it Eraſtus. I believe not, Crito, for I muſt go to- 
ſteps morrow morning. But I depend on ſeeing you in 
ſons I the country, and expect you will keep your word. 
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ze of our laſt converſation. 


N — „ reelle N * 


From CRITO to ERASTUs. 


T is not my fault, dear Eraſtus, that I have not 
J been fo good as my word. I deſigned to have 
ſeen you yeſterday with Philo; but was detained in 
town by ſome unlucky accidents, which it would be 
tireſome to relate. I would have engaged him to 
go alone; but he. chofe rather to ſtay for me. 
To conſole ourſelves under this delay, we walked 
towards the evening in our uſual place of rendezvous, 
I will not let you know how melancholy it appeared 
without you. Ihad better tell you we ſſood in great 
need of ſuch a friend as Eraſtus, to ſet us right. We 
fell into a diſpute, which was occaſioned by the ſub- 


—  # 8 


The queſtion turned on the e 
rr 
ſes itſelf, in flaſhes as quick as lightning. Philo 
would not allow this language to be always that of 
truth. He maintained that the deciſions of conſci- 
ence ought to be examined and corrected. by reaſon- 
ing. He grounded what he faid on that univerſally 
received maxim, That every man is obliged to en- 
lighten his conſcience. To which he added, the 
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- difficulties uſually ſtarted on this article; that Pa- 


us Mahometans, and ſuperſtitious Chriſtians, be- 
_. hevs 
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lieve they obey their conſcience in the falſe worſhip 
they give the deity: that even the moſt mercileſs 
perſecators pretend their conſcience juſtifies them in 
their cruelties : in ſhort, that we ſee good men, and 
perſons of ſenſe at the ſame time, giving into all 
ſorts of poerilities, and becoming fanatics, when 
they blindly give themſelves up to all they i 1 
conſcience requires at their hands. 

It would be tedious to tell you wt reply I Hg: 
thus much is certain, I did not acquit myſelf. well 
of the taſk, and Philo went away delighted with his 
advantage over me. I threatened him that he 
ſhould not come off fo well another time; that T 
would fend you an account of our diſpute, and en- 
gage you to anſwer for me. He ſeemed to conſent. 
readily to the propoſal: I am now as good as my 
word; he is in my room while I am writing; and 
1 ſhall let him ſee my letter, that he may judge 
whether my charge againſt him is juſt or not. He 
may look as big as he pleaſes ; but I am aſſured he 
already repents of giving his conſent. I ſhall ſpare 
at al myfelf the trouble of concluding with an I am, Se. 
and you that of reading · it. I deſire you will do the 
fame, and believe „ 
than to mine, 
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1 From Exaevvs inthe Country to Cairo.) 


o you think it fair, dear Crito, to engage 
/ one's friends without their conſent ? At your 
rate of talking, one would imagine me a divine, and 
obliged to anfwer all objections that can be brought 
d a particular ſyſtem. 

By your leave, I do not take that to be my caſe; 
for beſides that I am no divine, I do not poſitively 
embrace any ſyſtem, ſo as to ſet up for defending 
it... You will tell me, perhaps, that I adopt the ſyſ- 
tem of conſcience; I do indeed adopt it, if it may 

be allowed that title. But there is a great deal of 
difference between reliſhing a truth one's ſelf, and en- 
gaging to maintain it againſt all poſſible attacks. 
Phils may remember that when he aſked me, in 
one of our firſt converſations, for a definition of con- 
ſcience; I anſwered him, that I had not ſkill 
ned for that; that I left the taſk for the 
diyines.;, and that for my part I could ſay nothing 
of it, but what I had learnt by experience. . 
Tbe objections drawn up in your letter againſt 
the way of conſcience are not new to me. I my- 
ſelf for a long time formed a terrible notion of the 
rocks on which that way might caſt me; at preſent 
I cannot ſufficiently admire the contradiftion I ob- 
n in * language of the * of mankind; 
2114 8 
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eſpecially in the claſs of the wiſe world, where men 
profeſs to ſet a great value on conſcience, to have a 
ſupreme contempt for a man who has none, or wil- 
fully acts againſt its dictates ; and would conſider 
him as a perſon void of honeſty and fincerity, Who 
could depend on him in any thing? By this idea, of 


which every one makes profeſſion, men pay homage 


to conſcience, attribute to it what is moſt excellent 
and valuable among mankind, and own that with- 


out it, nothing would be valuable or excellent. 


On the other hand, the worſt of vices are aſcrib- 
ed to it, ſuch as idolatry, ſuperſtition, fanaticiſm, 
and the ſpirit of perſecution. Thus it is ſoon de- 
graded from its former rank; on this foot it muſt 


be upright and falſe at the ſame time; the ſource f 


the greateſt good, and the ſource of the greateſt evil; 
in a word, ſweet and bitter waters muſt flow rom 
the ſame ſpring. 

I heartily wiſh, my dear friend Crito, A 
whoſe cauſe he pleads, would teach me how to re- 
concile two things fo directly oppoſite. In the mean 
time, I ſhall decline writing on a ſubje&t which 
ſeems to me too ſerious for the country, at leaſt if 


it muſt be handled gravely, as Philo and Crito pro- 


poſe. | | 

You ſee, my dear friend, you are miſtaken in the 
choice of your man for ſetting you right, Beſide 
that I am but a poor writer, the country invites 
me rather to think than write. You expect, per- 


haps, 


U 2 
—— "ans wn 
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haps, that I ſhould communicate my reveries to you, 
and tell yon how I paſs my time here; but not a 
word of that, except you come and ſhare the plea- Wt 
fure with me. Beſides, to tell you the truth, Ii 
ſhould think half an hour ill employed in giving you © 
che particulars. A company of little muſicians, d 
perched on the top of the trees, have waited for met 
this quarter of an hour; they love to fing in the ® 
cool of the day, we hear but little of them when the 
ſun ſhines hot. Judge now, dear Crito, if I can * 
Ray Ur he tioule, ahd end cine bone I writing. ſt 


I. E T T E R I 


From CRITO to ETASTUS. 


ſin 

eee 
as to —u— 
that, the quarrel between Philo and me, cannot be 
ended. You deſigned to mortify me by not ſending 
à direct anſwer to Philo's objections, as. I took upon 
me to promiſe you would. My difappointment has 
proved no ſmall comfort to him. He expected to be 
ſoundly paid off: the bare ſhortneſs of your letter 
revived him, before he knew the contents of it. 1 
. elifervod, however, that he was gravetied. wt two o« 
three paſſages. 

ä inner" of adopting all th 
can be offered in favour of conſcience, and kr 


TEES 
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not how to reconcile-it with what he had advanced 
to its diſadvantage, In ſhort, he was forced to own 
he had made ſuch objections, with a view of ſpeak- 
ing the language of. ſeveral people, and giving you 
an opportunity of anſwering it, rather than with 
deſign of expreſſing his own ideas. I perceived 
that, if there was ſome truth in what he faid, it was 
at the ſame time a ſort of evaſion. I let him know 
as much, which was not very agreeable to him. 
You ſee then, dear Eraſtus, that our difference will 
ſtill ſubſiſt, until you reconcile us. In fine, we are 
reſolved to fee you to-morrow, and perhaps early 
enough in the morning to hear your little muſicians. 
It is to be hoped that harmony will have ſome effect 
on our minds, and in ſome meaſure diſpoſe us to 
ling the ſame tune. | 


24, BF I T 
From Sins CA To. 


Was not a little vexed, when I awaked this 
F Did not 
you ſympathize with me, dear Crito? I was willing 
to flatter myſelf for above an hour, that the rain 
would give over, and that I might yet enjoy the 
company of my friends. But it has begun again, 
I muſt loſe all hopes for to-day at leaſt z for I 
depend on its allowing us ſome quarter to-morrow, 

. and 


taken up my pen, to write what occurs to me, and 


me very conſiderable, and much more ſo on the re- 


greateſt errors in point of religion, made uſe of the 


ing its motions. What is conſcience then? faid I, 


5 —_—_Y — 
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and hope I ſhall ſee you here very early. In the 
mean while, I muſt be reſigned to be a priſoner all 
day, which is no ſmall mortification to me. I 
ſhould make but a bad figure in the country, were 
I obliged to keep my room; and in that particular, 
I muſt confeſs I am a poor philoſopher. 

I have been reading over your two letters. The 
diverſions of the place, and the objects with which 
it preſents me, had made me forget the ſubject of the 
firſt. That is not the caſe at preſent, The turns 
I have taken in my chamber, are ſo far from defacing 
Philo's objections about conſcience out of my mind, 
that they preſent them freſher to my memory; and 
I have been ſo importuned by them, that I have 


clear my hands of the ſubject, if I can, 
The difficulties in queſtion, at firſt appeared to 


ceipt of your letter. I know not but the cloudineſs 
of the weather has helped to diffuſe ſome obſcurity 
on my ideas ; but I ſee things very confuſedly, and 
what the other day ſeemed very eaſily demoliſhed, 
appeared to me like a mountain to-day, 

L really thought that ſuch as had committed the 


pretext of conſcience, and value themſelves on obey- 


2 enen o being en- 
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the lightened and corrected, as Philo ſuppoſes, accord- 
r all Ning to the univerſally received maxim? 
2 1 By what rule muſt it be corrected? To do this, 
were we muſt find a rule infallibly right, and incapable of 
ular, Wrvarying ; if we are not provided with ſuch a rule, 
we muſt ſtill have recourſe to another more right 
and invariable for correQing this; and fo on ad 
infinitum, till we meet with the infallible rule, or the 
rule of rules, by which all is to be corrected. 
Where then ſhall we find this invariable rule ? 
Shall it be reaſoning, as ſo many maintain? But is 
there any neceſſity of proving that nothing in the 
world is fo variable as reaſoning? Why muſt one 
way of reaſoning be rectified by another, that by 2 
third, and ſo on ad infinitum, without our ever com- 
ing to one, that will not admit of correction? Why, 
ed to ¶among a thouſand perſons who underſtand reaſon- 
ing, do we not find four who entirely agree? * 
Every one charges his antagoniſt's reaſoning with 


-urity {Wallity :-if reaſoning ought to ſerve for the rule, there 
, and muſt be, in this multitude of oppoſite reaſonings, an 
iſhed, infinity of falſe rules, which do not deſerve that ap- 
pellatior = „e 
the Hand right. 
f the When. thin is this/invariable:rule þ faid I to my- 
obey- elf. Is it conſcience? But is not that accuſed of 
aid I, Neing ſubject to ſtill more variations than reaſoning ? 
g en- Po not the different ſects or religions, in which every 
tened Iman thinks he has conſcience on his ſide, give us 


room 


ee on 


room to judge that it doth not every where ſpeak e 
the ſame language ? | 0 
Here now are variations on all fides.... Is there no 
rertainty for man, and muſt he neceſſarily fall into WW 1 
falſhood, even while he is obeying his eonfeience ? v 
At that rate, no man would be eulpable, or have f 
any occaſion to reproach himſelf with a crime. 
Diſobedienee to conſcience would be a thing indif- WM f 
ferent, as it would not be a ſafer guide than reaſon il o 
ing. If conſcience is not better qualified for com- ©: 
manding reſpect than reaſoning, if the former has no ¶ it 
ſuperiority over the latter, of what uſe will it be? MW 9 
Shall it be its buſineſs to go hand in hand with rea- g 
ſoning, and command with equal authority? Here I pf 
s a conflict of juriſdiction; if the orders of one are ¶ li- 
contrary to thoſe of the other, and their authority ti 
equal, which muſt be obeyed, and who ſhall judge? 
But, by way of expedient, conſcience ſhall have 
the pre-eminence, and ſpeak firſt. Reaſoning will 
then ſtep in to examine and rectify her deciſions ; 
that is, conſcience: will have the pre-eminence in 
name, and reaſoning in reality. Conſcience will be 
in the condition of a prince during his minority, who 
bears the title of ſovereignty, while in what regards 
the government of the ſtate, he is conſidered as a 
cipher, and all the ſubjects know the regent governs, 
and not the prince, What will be the conſequence 
of this? Reaſoning will not only be above conſci- 
© —— no order given by 
conſcience 
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conſcience can paſs, without being examined and 
corrected by reaſon. 

Thus conſcience becomes uſeleſs in the world, 
fince men have found out the art affigning it a go- 
vernour. It muſt have relapſed into a ſtate of in- 
fancy, and given proofs of weakneſs, before men can 
go this length. But have they a full right to con- 
ſider it always, as weak both in themſelves and 
others? In this laſt reſpect, there are a hundred 
caſes in which they would be very much difpleaſed 
it ſhould paſs for ſuch. Is any affair of intereſt in 
queſtion, where they find themſelves injured, the 
governour, or reaſoning, may take what pains he 
pleaſes to make the contrary appear; he will ſtill be 
liable to exception: men will appeal to the defini- 
tive judgment of conſcience, without allowing the 
governour any redreſs. They are willing confci- 
ence ſhould judge alone in him who injures another; 
and are convinced that if he liſtens to it, he will be 
condemned without being able to gain a ſecond 
hearing, | JF 44< 

Why do we gueſs ſo exactly what will be the 
deciſions of conſcience in another? Why do we ap- 
peal to that of an enemy, how unjuſt ſoever he may 
be, with an abſolute aſſurance that it will condemn 
him if he liſtens to it? Were the conſcience of a 
perſon who acts thus in his own power, were he 
maſter of it, as he is of reaſoning, would it give 

| judgment 
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judgment againſt him? Would he not oblige it to 
ſpeak as he pleaſed ? 

In this reſpe&, conſcience ceaſes to be weak in 
the judgment of all mankind. They not only ſet it 
above reaſoning, but are deſirous that all men ſhould 
conſult it alone in regard to their way of acting with 
them, particularly where intereſt is concerned. Here 
they grow diffident of the moſt ſpecious reaſonings; 
and charge them with being falſe and deceitful. 
They declare that they appeal to every man's own 
conſcienee; and are ready to ſubmit to its judgment. 

This is a proof that men reſpect conſcience in 
general, though they ſet no value on it in particular. 
They are ſenſible what advantage they can make of 
that of others; but ſit down contented with not 
knowing to what purpoſe they have one of their own. 
On the other hand, every one will do his beſt to 
make an advantage of his neighbour's conſcience in 
what ſuits. his own conveniency. This is the way 
to hinder it from being entirely uſeleſs; this is 2 
ſtroke of art. 

But do we not find this fame art miſcarry in re- 
gard to ourſelves ? Are there not certain times and 
circumſtances, in which conſcience exerts its au- 
thority over reaſoning, and obliges it to be ſilent! 
Danger of ſhipwreck, for example, or the view of 
approaching death, are ſufficient to convince us that 
the teſtimony of conſcience cannot be reformed by 
reaſon, how refined ſoever it may be ſuppoſed ; and 

ea g | that 
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that it dares net attempt to difprove conſcience in 
what it pronounces, when awakened by the approach 
of eternity. 

It muſt be owned that conſcience plays very dif- 
ferent parts among men. Sometimes it ſtands in 
need of reformation ; at others, it acts the reformer. 
It always ſpeaks truth in others, when it condemns 
them for an injury done us ; but may miſtake in us : 
when it prenounces ſome accuſation againſt us, it 
muſt be rectified by reaſoning. Here now are _ 
contrary parts. 


But is it, properly ſpeaking, as that lip 
them, and not rather men who play them in what 


regards conſcience ? Is not light invariably the ſame, 


though it produces contrary _ as the * is 
well or ill diſpoſed? _ | 

If the eye happens to be ted with a Otra, | 
do men fay light muſt be cleared, that the eye may 
ſee? Is it not immediately thought, the eye muſt be 
reified, as containing all the I the re- 
fraction of light? 8 

Theſe, dear Crito, are * the looſe reveries, 
which the reading of your letters, and a walk in my 
chamber, have produced. If they afford you any 
entertainment, you muſt thank the rain, and my 
mortification at being confined while in the country; 
I ſhould not otherwiſe have been able to come to a 
refolution of committing them to writing. I could 
fay a great deal more on the ſubject; but ſhall take 
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care not to ſend you my thoughts. You muſt come 
yourſelf, if you deſire to have my reveries more at 
large. An excellent inducement for friends to take 
a walk 5 

Our dear friend Philo will ſee in the mean time 
what weight ought to be allowed that maxim, which 
he ſays is univerſally received, That conſcience ſtands 
in need of being enlightened, and that its deciſions 
ought to be examined and corrected by reaſoning. 

.. Good-night, my dear friend. As the weather 
begins to clear up, I hope I ſhall be a good aſtrono- 
mer, and that it will be fair to-morrow. I wiſh I 
may have as good {ſkill in aſtrology, when I foretel 
that I ſhall ſee you here. It will be your fault if I 
do not paſs for ſuch, and receive the addition of that 
title to the character of magician, which you have 
already beſtowed on me, 


Err RT. 


From CRrIiTo to ERAS Tus. 


OU ſhall not ſet up for an aſtrologer, dear 
_Eraſtus, fince it has not been in our power 

to ſee. you to-day, though our inclination was good. 
As for the character of magician, Philo ſays there is 
no diſputing it with you, ſince your letter of yeſter- 
day. He maintains, there muſt be ſome magic in 
your way of thinking; otherwiſe you could never 
| have 
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ne have overthrown the univerfally received maxim as 
at you do. With this perſuaſton he endeavours to con- 
ke ble himſelf under his being worſted, as I had told 

him he muſt expect. However, he ſtill pretends to 
ne look big on your not having gone through with the 
ch difficulties he had propoſed to you. But I foreſee he 
ds will be entirely routed. If nothing but a rainy day 
ns was neceſſary for giving me that pleafure, (without 

offence) I could wiſh for it with all my heart. I 
ner am too much obliged to the weather yeſterday, not 
o- co prefer my own ſatisfaction in that point to yours. 
\ 1 Wy You ſee, Eraſtus, that diſintereſtedneſs gains ground 
tel in me. If that is not my caſe, you will, at leaſt, be 
c 1 Wl ſomewhat pleaſed with me for appearing ſuch as : 
nat am, according to your favourite maxim. 


L ET T E N BE 
From ERAS TUS to CRITO. 


Perceive, dear Crito, you are endeavouring to 
mats in good earneſt. You are 

ear loading me with affronts, by being worſe than your 
ver word, and wiſhing me a hearty rain, and that in ſuch 
od. a manner, that it may fall opportunely. You muſt 
be a good aſtrologer yourſelf, ſince your wiſhes prove 
ſo many predictions; and I am thus reduced to the 
neceſſity of writing againſt my will, in order to clear 
my hands of what I had farther to fay concerning 
| my 
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my reveries. Judge now if leſs provocation than 
this would not be ſufficient to wear out my patience, 
But I will not give a looſe to paſſion at preſent, I 
reſerve myſelf for our next meeting; you would 
come off too eaſily in a letter. 

In order to proceed to the ſequel of my reveries, 
it might be neceſlary to repeat the ſubſtance of what 
I faid in my laſt. The following, if I miſtake not, 
is the concluſion to be drawn from it : 

That fince all men acknowledge conſcience in- 
variable, in the caſes which we have ſpecified ; ſince 
they reſpect it in others as a divine teſtimony, when 
it no ways claſhes with their paſſions; and miſtruſt it 
either in themſelves, or others only, when it attacks 
them in thoſe paſſions, or their prejudices, it muſt be 
really invariable in itſelf ; and the variations aſcribed 
to it, proceed not from it, but from ſome foreign 
cauſe, with which it has no connection. This is 
explained by the compariſon of light, which is in 
itſelf invariable, though different in its effects on the 
ſubjects expoſed to it. 

If we muſt give a good ſenſe to the univerſally 
received maxim, inſtead of ſaying, Conſcience ought 
to be enlightened, it ſhould be faid, That we ought te 
allow conſcience to enlighten us, by endeavouring the 
removal of all obſtacles in its way. 

In this ſenſe, conſcience would no longer be charg- 
ed with the contrarieties which appear in the dif- 
ferent ſects that fill the world; ſince thoſe very con- 
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es are the reſult of the obftacles which each 
forms within himſelf, to the ſimple lights of 
pnſcience, and the impreſſions of truth, 
Here a new objection may be ſtarted: if conſei- 
ce is in all men a divine teſtimony, it is endowed 
th the infallibility attributed to the church, &c. 
it is infallible, thoſe who liſten to it, and obey it, 
uſt become ſo too. We do not ſee this to be the 
aſe. Perſons the moſt docil in following what 
eir conſcience requires of them, are not ſecure 
om error; we even find among them ſuch con- 
arieties and difference of ſentiments, as ſeem to be 
d many proofs, that their guide is neither infallible, 
or invariably the ſame. 
This difficulty is the ſame, in the main, with that 
ich relates to the multitude of ſects, and the con- 
arieties ſubſiſting among them. Conſcience is 
ot concerned here; on the contrary, confuſion has 
en ſucceſsfully introduced into the world, becauſe 
onſcience has not been ſufficiently received and 
As to perſons who are docil in following what they 
ought Neneve conſcience requires of them, they are not in- 
bt 0 Need ſecure from error or miſtakes in point of opi- 
ih Non, or ſpeculative ideas; becauſe conſcience doth 
ot begin to work in man on ideas or opinions. As 
arg und ideas cannot make him eſſentially good, erro- 
dif- Nous ideas cannot render him eſſentially bad. 
con” Nhat then is the firſt and chief office of conſcience ? 
_— = 4 | "hh 


. over man, is of a very different nature from that d 


to every thing moſt divine, when it is upright; a 
well as to whatever is moſt diabolical, when it i 


ters into an Squilibrtumn, which diveſts the mind « 


_ obſtacles to the impreflions of truth. This equili 
brium is not acquired in a few days; it is forme 


kno not how to uſe it, or will not uſe it. "The 
So. 3 1 | woul 
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To labour to make man upright in relation to truth 
and himſelf: from which uprightneſs toward hi 
our neceſſarily reſults. 

In order to bring him to this uprightneſs, conſcience 
begins with ſhewing him the falſe within him, not 
in ideas, but in the will, The influence of the wil 


.. wy _ * 28 ft 


ideas. The will alone is ſufficient for leading him 


void of uprightneſs. When conſcience labours to 
rectify the will, rather than ideas, it doth not thereb) 
leave man a prey to error and ſeduction; on the con. 
trary, it, by this means, conducts him into the pat) 
of truth. 

In proportion as as will becomes upright, it en- 


the prejudices that obſcured it, and were ſo man 


imperceptibly, in proportion to the progreſs of th 
will in uprightneſs; and the will becomes uprigb 
only in as much as it performs all that conſcienc 
may require of it. 
Obedience to conſcience, therefore, is the true bee 
of knowledge, it is the introduction to all truth, Wav 
this key is in every man's hand, why doth it let i call 
few into the path of truth? It is becauſe they eithe! 
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would be diſpleaſed at being ſhewn too much that 
way ; and thus they want the firſt degree of up- 
rightneſs : for if they would give entrance ta truth, 
they ought not to endeavour to avoid it. 

[ believe, dear Crito, I have ſaid enough to clear 
conſcience of the falſe accuſations urged againſt it; 
but know not how you will juſtify your ill uſage of 
me. I will aſk you to come no more; I am too 
angry with you. Beſides, I fear, that on your arri- 
val here, all my fury would vaniſh, * 
e ee 1 244 LE: 


DIALOGUE vm. 


Cairo and PHIiLo meeting ERASTus in the 


Grit, QHAL L we repoſe ourſelves in this charm- 
8 ing walk, Philo? Eraſtus may come 
hither accidentally; his ſurprize would divert me. 
Phils. We have been worſe than our word fo 
often, that it is extremely probable he has given over 
all hopes of ſeeing us. 

Crito. I ſhould have been very ſorry, if. wo. had 
been able to come ſooner, Philo. He would not 
have prevailed with himſelf to write down what he 
calls his reveries, which would have proved a great 
ols to us. I know not whether you was as ſenſible 
s I, of the force of his two laſt letters. 4ST 

8 2 Phib, 


C —— — 
— 


going to congratulate you on the progreſs. you an 
* likely to make in the ſchool of Eraſtus's maſter. 
bib. I very well deſerve to be bantered in my 
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- Philo, I was ſo ſenſible of it, Crito, that me- 
thinks till that time I never had any idea of the rea- 
Jity of religion, conſcience, and uprightneſs. What 
Eraftus ſaid on thoſe points in our walks, had made 
but very little impreſſion on me: his letters were 
neceſſary for opening my eyes, and letting me er 
how little uprightneſs I had. The laſt particularly 
has affected me very ſtrongly, and convinced me, 
that I was deficient in the eſſential point, and was 
as yet a ſtranger to the firſt degree of uprightneſ, 
becauſe I ſhut my eyes againſt the truth, 

Crito. You do not imagine, Philo, that I an 


turn, dear Crito, after having rallied you ſo often on 
that topic. I put on an air of pleaſantry; but at the 
-bottom was really very jealous. I was not a littk 
vexed, when I faw you hit the mark on Ewen) oc. 
caſions, while I ſhot wide. 

Crito, I hear ſomebody ſtir in that arbour; per- 
haps it is Eraſtus, who is gone to repoſe himſel 
there, that he may meditate at his eaſe. 

' Philo. Let us walk that way, without making i 
-noiſe, that he may not ſee us. I hear ſomebodj 
ing? What if it ſhould be he? Do you * what P 
be is ſinging, Crito ? "ts 
Cite. Huſh, let me liſten . ... . Would yes 
know the words? they are theſe: | 


A 
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"I As the bright ruler of the day 

FRY The ſmalleſt atoms makes appear ; 
hon So truth, with one-enlight'ning ray, 
1 Diſcovers what we truly are. 


Phib. That's for me; one would in he 
OWs we are here. 

Crito. He knows nothing of the matter, Philo, 
as you ſhall ſee by his furprize. Let us ſteal into 
he arbour. 

Crito. Give us that ſong once more, Eraſtus; 
ve ſhould be glad to learn it, 

Eraſtus. Is this your way of ſurprizing folks, 
rentlemen? You have not allowed me time enough 
o put on my angry face ; it is now too late to at-, 
enpt it; and I muſt appear in a good-humour ta 
pu, in ſpite of my teeth. 

Phile. But ſeriouſly, Eraſtus, did you not know: 
e were near you? 1 thought you had choſen this, 
ong for me. 

Leer I know. ſo little of the matter, Philo, 
it I had Joſt all hopes of ſeeing you in the country. 
was preparing to go and quarrel with you in town, 


| am 
1 are 
8 
1 m 
en on 
at the 
littk 
a] oc- 


per- 
jimſell 


king ! here I propoſe being to-morrow. But, to my ſong, 
1ebod{Wray in what particular do you find it ſuits you? | 
r what Philo, It ſuits me as much, Eraſtus, as the con- 

s of your two letters, or, if you pleaſe, the reve- 
1d youBfies you have communicated to us. 


--1 WY ui. 


A 


tell you how it is, better than I. All I can gueſs 


what you had faid in our walks concerning conſci- 
ence, and what-I neither would nor could under- 


wide, and perceived what I did not: not that T had 


ſorry he was in ſuch an one, not cating he ſhould 
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Crito, Did you know, Eraſtus, what an impreſ. 
fion your reveries have made in Philo's mind, you 
would not have been ſo angry with me for engaging 
you to put them in writing, 

Eraftus. Are you in jeſt or in earneſt, when you 
talk to me at this rate ? 

Crito, I am very ſerious, Eraſtus; Philo can 


from what he has faid to me on that ſubject, is, that 
your two laſt letters have made him open his eyes to 
what he before feared ſeeing. 

Eraſtus. I did not expect that reveales could have 
done fo much. 

* Philo. They have done dah for Min 


ſtand. I was juſt telling  Crito, that I was not 
little vexed to ſee him hit the mark, while' I ſhot 


a mind to enter into a diſpoſition like his; but I wat 


D / CE END I 


have that advantage over me. Have you not ob. 
ſerved, Eraſtus, that my firſt congratulations on the p 
progreſs he made, were a ſort of compoſition of ſwert 


and four ? I made uſe of them ſucceſsfully for diver- 5 
ſion. When truth became troubleſome to me, I im- F 
mediately found ſome plaſtron for guarding me 2. 4 


gainſt it; eſpecially when the queſtion turned ol 
being upright and ſincere with one's ſelf, I could nd 
| bed 
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bear that article. When Crito accuſed himſelf of 
want of honeſty, he gave me all the mortification- 
imaginable. I felt, in ſpite of myſelf, that the ſhoe 
pinched me there. To get rid of this trouble, I de- 
fended him. charitably ; and you ought to think me 
very civil in that particular. | 

Eraſtus. Dear Philo, I gueſſed well enough what 
was the principle of that civil humour. One who 
has been acquainted with the wiſe world, is very 
capable of diſcovering its practices in another. 

Philo. Now you mention the wiſe world, do 
you know I was cruelly mortified every time it was 
brought on the ſtage; and the more fo, as I endea- 
youred to put a good face on the matter, that you - 
might not perceive how I was affected. I found my 
character too well drawn in it, not to know myſelf 
there: but I would not fee myſelf, much leſs own 
myſelf of that claſs. Crito gave me much uneaſi- 
neſs, when he acknowledged he belonged to it with 
ſo much. ingenuouſneſs ; that frankneis was as in- 
ſupportable to me, as it would have been 3 
had it not reproached me. 

Crito. You know how to compoſe yourſelf, 
Philo; and no one who ſaw you would have ſup- 
poſed you ſuffered ſo much. 

Eraſtus. I could have judged very exactly of the 
matter; and a certain air of perplexity ſpoke more 
to me, than an air RICO INS 


E 4 Phils, 
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Philo, I envied you both that freedom and eaſe 
which I obſerved in you; I diſſembled the beſt ! 
could, that I might ſeem on the level with you; but 
it was all to no purpoſe. I was always under ſome 
_ reſtraint; the moſt I could do, was to run away; 
and when I perceived how the caſe ſtood with me, l 
found freſh matter for jealouſy, which I took great 
care to conceal. I found employment enough, when 
I undertook not to appear what I was, and to appear 
what I was not. Are you to be furprized, that! 
could not ſeem free and eaſy, while 1 had ſo ſerious 
NES Wy nas? | ” 
- Eraftus, The wiſe world, which pretends to ape 


all that is beautiful and lovely, makes a man coun- 1 
terfeit a ſort of eaſe and freedom, and even ingenu- Je 
ouſnefs, though they are the contrary of its character. 

But there is no leſs difference between that counter- i ** 
ſeit eaſe, and the true one, than between braſs coun- Ml ©* 
ters and Louis-d'ors. | 71 
- Phils. I conceive, that if men could but once ns 
reſolve to ſee themſelves, and let others ſee them ſuch ke 
as they really are, freedom, - eaſe, and ingenuouſneſs, * 
would be the natural reſult of ſuch a diſpoſition. WI . 
It would be a fine thing to ſee the heart thus laid s 
open; but then, on the other hand, would it not Pr 
be a moſt frightful fight? M 

- .Crite, I leave you to judge, Philo, what: a ſcene _ 
1 would be to view men devoted to intereſt, envy, 5 


and ambition, entirely puffed up with themſelves; 
WITS | ; ; not 


eaſe 
ft ] 


7 
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not to mention grofler vices, which rather belong to 
the fooliſh world. 

Phils. Is it not better men ſhould continue 
maſked as they are, than play ſuch odious and de- 
formed parts in the world ? | 

Eraſtus. The maſk which men wear, is . 
occaſions the greateſt deformity. By the help of 
that, they not only conceal what they really are from 
others, but even hide themſelves from themſelves. 
The uſe of it renders their diſtemper incurable, fo 
long as they remain ſtrangers to themſelves. - Could 
men reſolve to ſhew themſelves fuch as they are, 
how deformed ſoever they might be, the evil being 
diſcovered, would ſoon be removed. They would 
have too much confuſion both before themſelves and 
others, to neglect the means of a cure. Conſcience, 
not being ſtifled in them by hypocriſy and diſguiſe, 
would be a clue to lead them out of this labyrinth. 

Crito. I imagine, Eraſtus, that ſincerity in ſhew- 
ing one's ſelf ſuch as one is, would be one ſtep to- 
ward uprightneſs, which would allow truth to make 
itſelf heard, and thus free man from the evil. 8 

Erafius, Right, Crito. The leaſt degree of up- 
rightneſs would be ſufficient for making men con- 
quer the moſt corrupt inclinations, as they would 
not endeavour to conceal them from themſelves. _ 

Philo, What you obſerved in your laſt letter, 
Eraſtus, concerning that firſt degree of uprightneſs, | 
proved 33 to me. I was convinced 1 

23 had 


4 


—— 
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had not that firſt degree; ſince I could not bear 
the impreſſions of truth, when it aimed at curing 
me of my eſteem for myſelf, I felt what conſci- 
Ence was, and that in a manner till then unknown 
to me, What you faid of it in your letters, made 
me feel ſomething of it; but I have found that the 
leaſt experience teaches us more on that head, than 
all the definition that can be given of it. - 

e. Do you remember, Phils, that, in one 
of our former converſations, you aſked Eraſtus for a 
definition of conſcience ? 
' Philo. I choſe rather to hear his definition of it, 
than to be referred to my own. Eraſtus mortified WM ;; 
me, when he refuſed my requeſt. | to 
Eraſtus. Several people find this convenience in ¶ it 
definitions of conſcience, that they make uſe of them > 
for rendering themſelves fill deafer to what might Ml ;, 
be offered. Conſcience is of fo nice a nature, and 
ſo much ſuperior to reaſoning, that it eſcapes from 
all definitions. Fhoſe who delight in trifling, will MW n 
always find room enough to do it on this head. il be 
They fight with their own ſhadow ; while conſci- on 
ence would ſecretly reproach them with want of up- 

. rightne fs, if they would but liſten to it one moment. x, 

But they are glad to ſeek it where itis not, that they 

may, with more ſecurity, avoid being in a condition 

of hearing it. ; 
Cr. Do you not ſee ſomebody, Eraſtus who 
haſtens towards us: 


SS” ©» Q@ = ., 


E raſtus. 


- 
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Eraſtus. He comes to call us to dinner; let us 
not make the company wait. We will take ano. 
ther walk in the afternoon. I will carry you into 
a little grove, where we ſhall have more ſhade than 
here, | w= . 
DIAL OGUE., In 


CRITO, PHirto, and ERasTUus. 


dinner, Philo ? 

Philo. If I have not ſlept, I have had ſeveral reve- 
ries. I know not whether this humour be peculiar 
to Ns country-houſe, or whether I have caught 
it of Eraſtus ; but I find it very agreeable, The 
ſhade of theſe cheſnut-trees ſeems to contribute to 
it; and I ſhould have continued in it at leaſt two 
hours, had not you come and fetched me out of it. 

Crito. We have teazed Eraſtus ſo much, to 
make him communicate his reveries to us, that 
he will have a we right to make th like demand 
on you. | 

| Phils, My reveries are of but little coneern to 
Eraſtus ; Goy are only the N his have 
made on me. 

Eraftus. Do you imagine, Philo, that reveries 
which are either the ſequel or effect of mine, are of 
but little concern to'me? I cannot be indifferent | 
to the good or evil that reſults to you from them: 

E . = 


' 


m. H*%.. you not taken a little nap ſince 
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if the latter, I ſhall be very ſorry ; if the former, 
L ſhall be very glad, not only on a principle of 
friendſhip, but alſo on that of ſelf-love, which is 
delighted with having contributed to the advan- 
tage of one's friends. 

Philo, I believe, dear Eraſtus, that ſelf-love u 
has not now much influence over you. 

Eraftus. If you entertain that notion, Philo, n 
I ought to undeceive you. I pretend to be no more o 
than one eſcaped from the wiſe world; and how p 
widely diſtant is ſuch a ſtate from that of a man ¶ d 
on whom ſelf-love has no influence? I confeſs I Wth 
have only a glimpſe of it at a great diſtance. I Wo! 
would fain find a more ſignificative expreſſion, than m 
that of a man who has eſcaped from the wiſe w 
world ; it is too extenſive in a ſtrict ſenſe, If it is Wm: 
true in any ſenſe, it is only becauſe I have left off 
acting a part in it, becauſe I ſee it ſuch as it really ¶ de 
is, and do all in my power to keep at a diſtance Wne 
from it. But if the ſame expreſſion might be made ¶ go 
to mean that I am ſtill belonging both to the wiſe ¶ the 
and fooliſh world, by habits hard to be rooted out, if 
by inclinations oppoſite to what is good, and paſ- Weee 
fions fill very ſtrong, it would then deſcribe me ¶ ſhe 
perfectly well. You are ſurprized, Philo, at tha 
picture I draw of myſelf; it is not leſs to the life Nin 
-than what I preſented you with the other day, in We: 
quality of an actor in the wiſe world. All the dif- N ver 
fexencs between the two pieces is, that in one the N 

man 


_ * 
» N * 0 
. 
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man is diſguiſed, ſtudies how to cheat the whole 
world, deceive himſelf, appear what he is not, and 
not appear what he really is; in the other, he en- 
deavours to impoſe on no man, but is willing to ſee 
the deformed part of himſelf, and let others ſee him 
in the ſame light. | 

Philo. ] was juſt going to tell yon, Eraſtus, that 
modeſty had a great ſhare in the account you give 
of your preſent diſpoſition. But I ſtop ſhort, ap- 
prehending you would reprimand me, as you once 
did on the ſame occaſion. I am ſenſible likewiſe, - 
that this way of ſpeaking would have been an effect 
of ſelf-love in me; while I conſidered you as much 
more advanced than myſelf, I ſhould not have been 
willing to perceive I had ſtill a long Journey to: 


make. 

Eraftus, What advantage I may have over you, 
dear Philo, is very inconſiderable. The upright- 
neſs of the will, into which you ſeem to enter in 
good earneſt, will ſoon put us on the level. Though 
the road be long, that ought to give us no trouble; 
if we begin with the ſteps before us, we ſhall pro- 
r 
ſhould yet ſee the end of it. x 

e e 
in queſtion, is, that in one the man has made choice 
of a fixt point, where he is willing to ſtop; he is 
very well ſatisfied with himſelf, and the part he is 
Wing: in the other, he ſtops no where, he Kill goes 

on 


[ 
| 
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on where conſcience directs him, and is never ſa- 
tisſied with himſelf well enough to ſtay where he 
is, 

- Philo, You draw me very well, Eraſtus, in the 
firſt of thofe pieces. I have hitherto been very 
well ſatisfied with myſelf, and the part I acted in 
the world. I faw no addition that could be made Wit 
to my wiſdom ; and ſhould have been very angry, W's 
had any one attempted to remove me from the fixt 
point, where I was reſolved to ſtop. Your ſtay Wz 
here, and the diſcourſe we have had in our walks, Nu 
have frequently given me a ſecret uneaſineſs in that o 
particular. If I have ſhut my eyes againſt the 
truth, it is becauſe I feared it would lead me far- Y 
ther than I was inclined to go. I every where find Nor 
a want of uprightneſs ; that only ſtopt me. How- ita 
| ever, I made profeſſion of valuing uprightneſs be- ſci 
yond all that could be ſaid. 

Crito,” Uprightneſs is a principle fo ſimple and it 
inconteſtable, that all the world pretends to-eſpouſe ¶ to 
its cauſe. Uprightneſs in our dealings with our 
neighbour is conſtantly eſteemed. Self-love is con- 
cerned init; we ſhould be very well pleaſed that 
every one would deal uprightly with us ; and for the 
fame reaſon, we value ourſelves on dealing fo with 
others : but are abſolutely ignorant from what fund 
this uprightneſs ſhould proceed, in order to be real. 
Uprightneſs, in regard to truth, and to ourſelves, 

y 
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a- ss entirely unknown; and becauſe we want that, we 
he are contented with knowing no more of it. | 
Eraftus. It is impoſſible for a man to be truly 
the W upright toward his neighbour, unleſs he is firſt fo 
ery toward truth and himſelf. There is no command 
| in WI for loving our neighbour better than ourſelves. As 
ade so truth, as it alone can enable us to diſtinguiſh what 
TY, is right from what is not; how ſhall we liſten to it 
ict Wwhen it ſpeaks for our neighbour, if we have not 
ſtay N eiven it the hearing when it ſpoke for ourſelves; 
Ike, chat is, when it reproved us for the wrong done to 
that N ourſelves ? 
the Philo. 1 know ſome men who will admit of all 
far. MW you have faid concerning uprightneſs toward truth, 
and Non condition you did not by the word truth under- 
tow. MM ftand the language of conſcience. That term con- 
- be- ¶ ſcience has ſomething in it that gives them pain. 
Eraftus. I conceive the reaſon of that, Philo; 
e and It is becauſe the word conſcience ſends them back 
poule I too far into themſelves ; whereas that of truth, be- 
ing leſs determinate, leaves them in a perſuaſion, 
that the truths in queſtion are ſuch as may be found 
without themſelves, and learnt by reaſoning. Such 
perſons hold conſcience to be weak, as I ſaid in one 
f my letters. I would fain aſk them, whether they 
have a conſcience or not? They, in their turn, 
might aſk me, for what ſort of people I take them, 
when I make that a matter of doubt. If you have 
e, I ſhould fav, Is it upright or falſe? True, or 


a lyar? 
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akon They would repeatedly reply, that it is true 
and upright. If fo, I ſhould aſk them again, why 
they would not own the language. of conſcience, 
and that of truth, to be one and the ſame thing ? 

Philo. Let them get out of that ſcrape if they 
Can. 

| | u. In order to give them the finiſhing ſtroke, 
| \one need only ſhew them what Eraſtus fays in one 
£ 


ol his letters, or reveries, concerning the invariable 

f rule by which every thing is to be corrected and re- 
1 gulated, and which itſelf admits of no correction. 

| Philo. One of the paſſages, which I think moſt 

proper for opening the eyes of reafonable men, is 

| the queſtion which Eraſtus aſks concerning the uſe 

or deſign of conſcience ; whether it ought to be 

placed above or below reaſoning, - or walk hand in 

hand with it, as its equal. The compariſon of 2 

prince in his minority, and a regent, which follows 

that queſtion, ſerves to ſet truth in a ſtrong light in 

that reſpect. 

Erafius. Do you think, Philo, that good reaſon- 

ers could not get out of all thoſe difficulties ? They 

would find evaſions enough; Iam in no manner 

of pain for them. I obſerved to you this morning, 

that ſuch as delight in trifling, are under but little 

apprehenſion from the juſteſt definitions, which can 

be given of conſcience. - By accuſtoming them- 

ſelves to diſpute about the definition, they put bat 

themſelves ſtill leſs in a condition of hearing the 
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deciſions of their own conſcience. Thus they gain 
heir end; which is all they deſire. 

Critse. From your faying this morning that con- 
cience is above the reach of all definitions, I ima- 
vine it bears ſome reſemblance to light. All the 
efinitions which can be given of light, can never 
elp us to any idea of it. Define it to a blind man, 
will be never the wiſer. Define it to a peaſant, 
who has good eyes, you'll make no addition to the 
dea or opinion he has of it. 

Philo. This comes to what Eraſtus fays in one 
df his letters. The obſtacles to light are in man 


» > {himſelf ; it is on man we muſt go to work, if we 
: uſe Wie d remove the obſtacles which hinder truth from 
2 eaching him. 

In 


Crits. Thieſe obſtacles muſt certainly be very 
of 2 NPonſiderable in all men, fince ſo few give entrance 
o truth. Almoſt all men are ſlaves to error, ſuper- 
tion, and the moſt extravagant opinions. Tbe 
mall number capable of knowing truth (I mean, 
he Chriſtians) are attached to their paſſions, blind= 
d to their prejudices, and a preſumption of their 
| deing perfectly clear-fighted. It is impoffible to 
ning, ay on which fide the obſtacles are moſt hard to be 
emoved, or how it may be effected. It is to no 
purpoſe for me to ſay to myſelf, that uprightneſs of 
vill, and obedience to confcience, are ſufficient for 
hat end ; this ſeems falſe from experience, in re- 
ard to great numbers of Pagans, who have ap- 
N 7 


„ peared 


peared men of integrity; and yet conſcience has 
not diſengaged them from error. 

Phil. We may make the ſame obſervation in 
regard to ſeveral Chriſtians, who ſeem to have a very 
tender conſcience, and yet it does not cure them of 
ſuperſtition. 

Eraſtus, What you 1 Crito, includes tus 
queſtions ; firſt, What are the obſtacles moſt dif- 
ficult to be removed? Secondly, Whether it be 
poſſible that uprightneſs of will, and obedience to 
conſcience, ſhould be ſufficient to effect it. 

Let us, if you pleaſe, diſtinguiſh two ſorts; of ob- 
ſtacles; one voluntary, the other involuntary. | 

now ſpeak, of all men. in general, both Chriſtians 
and Pagans, 

I fay then that uprightneſs of will and alles 
to,conſcience, are. perfectly ſufficient for removing 
voluntary obſtacles ;z. and that ſuch as are involun- 
tary may be more or leſs ſurmounted by the ſame g 
means, as certain circumitances are leſs or mor 
favourable... . 

Philo. Were I not a little ſtupid, 1 ſhould 
underſtand you at half a word, without any. further WW 1; 
explication. But I muſt do myſelf juſtice in this 
point, and beg you would illuſtrate what you ll 6 
by ſome examples. le 

_ , Ergftus. Let us firſt conſider what involuntan} a 
ſo 
0 


E — 2 


Wi nn © I 


i &.* , obſtacles are. They are what we neither could 
prevent nor hinder ; ſuch, as men bave raiſed it 
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us, without our conſent, and before it was -in our 
power to guard againſt them. Of this fort are 
falſe notions in points of religion, the extravagant 
and ſuperſtitious opinions, which are forged in the 
heads of young people, before they have time to 
give their conſent to them. 

Of this ſort likewiſe, are the bad examples of 
vicious perſons, jomed to their pernicious maxims, 
which inſinuate themſelves into young hearts, be- 
fore they can ſuſpect the tendency of them. This 
laſt kind of obſtacles, which are at firſt involun- 
tary, may afterwards become voluntary. 

Phils. I now very well underſtand in what in- 
voluntary obſtacles conſiſt. You ſee, Eraſtus, I 
have ſome penetration; but I am afraid you will 
ſoon have another notion of me in that reſpect, if 
I aſk you in what voluntary obſtacles conſiſt, 

Crite, I imagine myſelf ſufficiently able to an- 
fwer that queſtion, Philo.” "They are ſuch as de- 
pend on the will. 

Phib. None but a philoſopher, like Crito; 
could have demonſtrated that nothing m — 
bles what is White than whiteneſs. | 

Eraftus. It muſt be owned, Has eee 
ſtacles are more eaſily underſtood than defined, un- 
leſs we would be content with  Crito's definition. 
As ridiculous as it is, we ſhall not fail to make 


ſome advantage of it; and that by conſidering 


what are the obſtacles which depend on the will. 
yr | . : Grits. 
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Crith, You ſee, Philo, that Eraſtus ſets ſome 
value on what you deſpiſe ſo much. 

- Eraftus. One of che firſt things that depends on 
the will, is to liſten to remorſe of conſcience, or 
_ to ſtifle it. If the will takes the firſt way, it there- 
by begins to be upright, which is an introduction 
to all good. If the laſt, it enters Ingo the falſe, 
which is the beginning of all evil. 

When the will has once entered | into the firſ 
degree of uprightneſs, it depends on that faculty 
to advance in the ſame path, and to be called from 
the firſt to the ſecond, from the ſecond to the third, 
and fo on, as long as it does not go out of the 
way. This is not hard to conceive. / Can it be 
doubted that it is in the power of my will to avoid 

all voluntary evil, and in that point perform what 
my conſcience requires of me. Now conſcience 
requires nothing impoſſible; it never reproaches 
us with what we are not able to avoid. Suppo- 
ſing then that I honeſtly give myſelf up to its di- 
rection, either to renounce all it may forbid me, 
or to perform all it may require of me; are not. 


voluntary obſtacles thus removed? And is it not 


inconteſtable, as I have advanced, that upright- 
neſs of will, and obedience to conſcience, are 
abundantly ſufficient * aus all, voluntary 
obſtacles ? | 


Philo. What you ſay, Eraſtus, is evident in 


regard to practice. If my conſcience never re- 
quires 


th 
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quires what is impoſſible, it is certainly in my 
power to obey it. But in regard to fpeculative 
truths, (I mean, the moſt important) does con- 
ſcience lead us as directly to them? And is it 
ſufficient for removing the obſtacles * oppoſe 
them: 

Eraſtus. In order to anſwer this laſt queſtion, 
we muſt uſe ſeveral diſtingus s. We muſt firſt 
know what you call important truths ; and whe- 
ther the obſtacles, which oppoſe their I 
are voluntary or involuntary, 

Phil. By important truths, I underſtand thoſe 
revealed to us in the goſpel, concerning the coming 
of Jeſus Chriſt, his life, death, reſurrection, with 
others of the ſame nature. It is evident that an 
infinity of men have not been conducted to theſe 
truths by conſcience ; of this fort are the great 
multitude of Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans; 
not to mention the numbers of thoſe who dif- 
hgure the goſpel by erroneous tenets, which they 
pretend to have found in it. As to the obſtacles 
which oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of truth, among 
thoſe different people, I have not ſufficiently in- 
quired in what claſs they are to be ranged, ſo as 
to ſpeak deciſively on that point. a 

Eraſtus. Do you remember, Philo, bus bot 
half an hour ago, you told me you very well un- 
derſtood the nature of involuntary obſtacles, from 
„ 5 


pn 


| 
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. Philo, 1 do remember it, Eraſtus. 78 
Eraſtus. Do you not find then that the different 
people, of whom you ſpoke juſt now, are ſurround- 
ed by involuntary obſtacles, ſuch as I deſcribed: 
that they are beſet with them before they can ſuſ- 
pet them, and conſequently guard againſt them! 
Leet us take a Jew, for example, before he can well Wl a 
ſpeak, he is inſpired on one hand with an extreme Will tl 
horror of Chriſtians ; on the other, with a blind obe- b 
dience for all his parents teach him concerning reli- 
gion. The caſe is the ſame with the Turks; and ee 
what is ſtill more ſurprizing, Chriſtians themſelves Bi ar 
are not in a better ſituation on account of the dif- th 
ferent parties or religions, which they profeſs. Such 
of them, particularly, as pretend to have infallibility WW wi 
among them, are ſurrounded by obſtacles, not only to 
involuntary, but almoſt inſuperable in regard to the 
knowledge of certain truths. 
Philo, I am very ſenſible, Eraſtus, that all thoſe Wl en 
different ranks of men cannot be blamable for the WM in; 
obſtacles among which they are born, and which WW me 
are thrown in their way without their conſent. fur 
Erastus. Pray tell me, Philo; does conſcience ¶ me 
 xeproach men with things for which they are not to the 
be blamed, and which did not depend on them? i ec 
- Phils. A pretty queſtion ! that would be unjuſt. 
_ Eraſtus. This is the reaſon, why conſcience in W wh 
a Jew or Mabometan, doth not reproach him for I die 
being a Jew or Mahometan, nor for the exerciſes ¶ doc 
8 | of 
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| of religion, which he praiſes as ſach. Let us fay 
ant the ſame of a ſincere Chriſtian, who ſhould from 
d- his infancy imbibe the prejudices of the infallible 
-d: WH (et. Conſcience makes him no reproach on that 
ul. core, nor for the ſuperſtitious practices which may 
m; reſult from it. With much more reaſon may the 
vell application be made to a Pagan; in a word, to all 
the people whom we call idolaters, and who have 
been leaſt in the way of knowing the truth. | 
Crito. This folves the objection I ſtarted con- 
cerning the inſufficiency of uprightneſs of will, 1 
among ſeveral very worthy Pagans, for diſengaging 
them from errors. 
Philo. Here you muſt give me an explanation of 
what you advanced een now, in regard to which I 
told you I was a little dull of apprehenſion. We 
were talking of voluntary and-involuntary obſtacles, 
Having aſſerted that uprightneſs of will, and obedi- 
ence to conſcience, were ſufficient for ſurmount- F 
ing voluntary obſtacles, you added that, by the ſame 
means, a man might more or lefs ſurmount invo- 
luntary ones, as ſome certain circumſtances were 
more or leſs favourable. 1 very well underſtand 
the firſt article; but beg you would explain the 
Eraſtus. Let us ſuppoſe a Jew, for example, 
whoſe will is upright, and who pays a faithful obe- 
dience to his conſcience in practical things; this 
docility will inſenſibly carry him on to a better ac. 
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quaintance with himſelf, If he knows himſelf, he 
will begin to be diffident of himſelf, and perceive he 
is capable of prejudices and obſtinacy, in regard 
to religion. As ſoon as he comes to fee himſelf in 
this point of view, be will be on his guard againſ all 
that may offer itſelf from that quarter againſt Chriſ. 
tianity. He will then reſolve to enter into an im- 

partial diſpoſition in regard to truth, and receive it 
from what quarter ſoever it come; and even doubt 
whether it may not be found in Chriſtianity, 
Thence he will go ſo far as to take a reſolution of 
embracing that religion, ſuppoſing truth is found 
in it, whatever it may coſt him. Thus far we ſee 
that in this Jew, uprightneſs of will, and obedience 

to conſcience, have removed voluntary obſtacles, 
and made way for truth. He is thereby placed in 
chat equilibrium, which diſpoſes the ſoul to receive 

all the impreſſions of it. Now tell me, Philo, do Wh: h 
you think a man very far from the truth, when he 
has proceeded thus far, though he is unacquainted Wl bel 
with the particular circumſtances revealed to. us in 
the goſpel, relating to the life, death, and reſurrec- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt? And ſuppoſing this Jew dies 

in ſo upright a diſpoſition, before it is in his power 
to get ſuch a thorough information of the truth, as 
is ſufficient for embracing - Chriſtianity ; do you 
think, I fay, that his fate would on that account 
only be more miſerable at his death? 


. 
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he Philo. I am far from being of that opinion. He 
be Nrannot be culpable of what did not depend on him. 
ud Nut, ſuppoſing the ſame Jew ſhould live ſeveral 
in Wears after he had entered into this diſpoſition, | 
all Would he not be infallibly led by his uprightneſs to 


mbrace Chriſtianity ? 
Eraſtus. Not infallibly ; ; that would depend on 
e circumſtances, more or leſs favourable, in which 
e might be. This is what I was juſt now ſaying, 
| what you found ſome difficulty to conceive. © I 
ill therefore explain it to you. To this end, in- 
tead of one Jew, we muſt ſuppoſe two, in an equal 
poſition of uprightneſs in regard to truth. 
Philo. I heartily wiſh, dear Eraſtus, I could ſup- 
oſe the time would permit us to hear the ſequel of 
diſcourſe, without danger of being ſhut out of 
pwn ; but I think it is high time to retire, and that : 
have not a moment to loſe. _ 
Crito, You do well in reminding us, Philo; for 5 
believe, I ſhould have run that hazard, rather than 8 
terrupt either of you. __ 
Philo. I leave you to judge, Crito, what I have 
| by it. | I imagine myſelf like a ſchool-boy, who 
| aves balf his breakfaſt at home, for want of time to "= 
h, in it. I hope Er*{tus will feel ſome remorſe, that 3 
ll oblige him to ſend me the remainder of mine. | 
Eraftus, I rather chuſe ann Fees 
lo; for I muſt be in town to-morrow,  *-* 


Phils F DI A- 
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DIALOSUE Xx: 


In T O V N. . 4 
PrrLo, CRITo, and ExasTus. 

"ORG | | lo 
Cito to HIS is being a man of your word fo 
Eraftus. Had Eraſtus been revengeful, Ee 

| P us off from 
day to day. of 
Frau. 1 ould have been the firſt ſuffere, WM Bu 
= Philo: how much ſoever I like the country, I half ed | 
d .inclination to ſpend the few days there, which fi 
3 Rave for ſeeing my friends. | cha 
. _ © Crito, Cannot thoſe few _ be prolonged uM hin 
wddieir favour? am 
3 2 Eraſtus. It ſhall not be my fault, Crito, if thei C 
= are not. But I beg we may not talk on that ſub- ing: 
" ject, I have nothing of the ſtoick in me; I my{nobo 
A P, 


ſpoil our walk. 
x Philo. To avoid that, Eraſtus, I muſt aſk you 
= what you have done with our Jew, or rather will Cr, 


A f the two Jews, wt om you was bringing on the ſtage\Merenc 
4 Erafius. If you pleaſe, Philo, they ſhall join ou a 

i in our walk; I am going to pull them out of . Ps. 
* pocket, where I put them laſt night. Wor tw 
. Era 
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. [Eraftus takes a paper out of his pocket, which 
be delivers to Philo, who reads it to himſelf. } 
Crito. How hardly you deal with theſe poor 
Jews, Eraſtus, by confining them in ſo * 
ſon! 
Eraſtus. After you left me, I obſerved they fol 
lowed me wherever I went ; and became ſo trouble- 


rd. ſome, that I was obliged to have recourſe to this 


he expedient for my own eaſe. 


om Crito. C 


of all troubleſome perſons with as little difficulty. 
eren ——; 
had ed thus. 
ich! Phils. I could very eaſily be in the nil 
charging you with being troubleſome, Crito, You 


d nl binder me from underſtanding one ung | 


am reading. 


the Cite. It is partly to puniſh you, Philo, for keep= 


nobody would have interrupted you. 
Phils. I cannot read aloud as I walk, Cie; 
let us fit down, and I will do the office of a friendly 


Crito. That expedient will reconcile our dif- 
ference, nnn 4H 
ou are tired. | 


Phils. There will not be employment enongh 
lor two; Lam going to begin. 


ing all to yourſelf ; had you begun to read * 
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How to find out more eaſily, how the upright. 

© neſs of the will, and obedience to conſcience, may 
lead more or leſs to the clear and diſtin know. . 
_ «ledge of certain truths, I have faid, we mul 
& ſuppoſe two Jews, inſtead of one, and bott 
t in the ſame degree of uprightneſs and fidelity 
© in obeying their conſciences: here then you 
s ſee them, fo far as the will is concerned, in 
« perfect equilibrium, in regard to truth, If 
& they have any obſtacles ſtill remaining, which op- 
& poſe its impreſſions, the will has no ſhare in them 
&« thoſe abſtacles come from a more remote quarter, 
& as we have already obſerved; they were formed 
e in them before it was in their power to 1 
ö & them. 

Let us now ſee how different circumſtances 
may concur towards putting two perſons ſo equal, 
«zs to the main of their diſpoſitions, in a different 
s point of view, in regard to opinions. 

“ Firſt then, we are to place our two Jews in dif- 


E ferent countries, though both in a condition d «ea 
| E'knowing the Chriftians, and hearing them talk d . o 
< religion. To diſtinguiſh them the better, I (hal - ce 
« call one Foſeph, the other Benjamin; they hal ; th: 
& both be ſuppoſed willing to doubt, whether thy . tia 
& are in poſſeſſion of truth of not; ſo that here we ; " 
«feeeach of them employed in ſeeking Chriſtians 5 
« capable of giving them information. 1 
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« Foſeph lives in a- country (Holland) where 
« Chriſtians are divided into ſeveral feats, ſuch as 
« Roman Catholicks, Calviniſts, Lutherans, Greeks, 
« Anabaptiſts. He is in a condition of enquiring 
« into the tenets of each, and determining where 
« truth is. | | 
* Benjamin is not in a condition of making the. 
t fame enquiry. In the country where he lives 
* (Avignon) only one ſect of Chriſtians is allowed. 
His ſituation appears much leſs advantageous than 
« that of Foſeph. After he has thoroughly examin- 
« ed the doctrine and conduct of ſuch Chriſtians, he 
© has more diſlike to them than ever; and concludes 
« that, if the Chriſtians, whom he knows not, are, 
« no better, they are not in poſſeſſion of the truth. 
« However, he ſuſpends his judgment, and propoſes. 
« to travel for a thorough information. 
« Let us return to Joſeph. Without leaving bis 
« own country, he takes a view of the different ſects 
* of Chriſtians, applying himſelf to the doctors of 
each ſucceſſively. 
« He finds men more eager in 3 the ex- 
* cellency of their own particular ſect over the reſt, 
© than in ſhewing the ſuperior excellency of Chriſ- 
© tianity in general. What gives him moſt per- 
plexity is, that each ſect pretends to be the depo- 
* ſitory of pure truth, excluſive of all the reſt. 
« He finds among the doctors of each ſect a ſpirit 
« of partiality, poſitive and paſſionate againſt all 
F 3 other 
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tc other parties. Thoſe of the infallible ſect, in par- 
« ticular, ſhock and diſcourage him in proportion 
to the attempts they make for gaining him. 

« From the eccleſiaſtics, he goes to the laity; 
« where he finds the mind poſſeſſed with the fame 
<« prejudices ; a ſet of men, among whom religion 
is placed only in memory, or outward ſhow, to 
« which they give the name of worſhip ; among 
« whom conſcience is known only by name; or 
© the advantage they are able to make of that of 


other men; people, who, in ſhort, idolize them. 
es ſelves, are their own center, and their own end. 


Here now our poor Jeſeph is ſtill more and 
more embarraſſed. His fund of uprightneſs helps 
4 him to diſcover in the nominal Chriſtians, a falſe, 


* 11 


knows them. 

' « However, he is not yet 1 diſcouraged ; he 
«is reduced to a ſuppoſition that the religion of 
« Chriſtians is different from their practice; al 
<« that puzzles him is the diviſion and oppoſition of 
& parties. From the laity he goes back to the doc- 
* tors, and propoſes an expedient for informing 
< himſelf thoroughly of the truth; which is to let 
c him ſee how they agree in the eſſentials of reli- 

<« gion, and give him a view of that in a ſimple and 


e preciſe manner, without requiring him to take 


* or party rather than ano- 
| & ther, 


\ 
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« ther, or perplexing himſelf with particular opi- 
« nions. 

« The 'propofal appears reaſonable, A day is 
fixed for diſcuſſing the queſtion. The doctors 
« of each ſect chuſe ſuch of their number as they 
« eſteem furniſhed with the beſt abilities; and thus 
form a fort of ſynod. The Jew doth not inſiſt 
« on being admitted into it ; he.is content to wait 
« the reſult of their deliberation. Let us now ſee 
« how they proceed. | 

« At firſt great eivilities and much politeneſs are 
« uſed among the doctors; they mutually promiſe 
« to make ſome conceſſions on all fides for the 
« common intereſt of Chriſtianity : the queſtion 
« here is not concerning the converſion of one 
« ſingle Jew, but of great numbers, who may be 
« influenced by his example; this is a ſufficient 
motive for engaging them to exert themſelves in 
« particular manner. 


 « They begin with diſcuſſing the fundamental 


points, or the articles of the creed, on which 
« they eaſily agree; as they do likewiſe in admitting 
« the ſctipture to be the word of God, 

„ Thus far they are of a mind. One of the 
company propoſes to ſtop here, and preſent the 
« Jew with the Chriſtian religion in a plain, and at 
the ſame time extenſive manner, without embar- 
« rafling him with the particular ſenſes, which each 

De writings. 
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The propoſal is unanimouſly hiſſed; accord. 

« ing to them, the thing is impracticable, and ſub- 
<« ject to a thouſand inconveniences. After all, 
« what ſort of a Chriſtian would a man be, who is 
s not firſt inſtructed by the doctors in the true ſenſe 
s of the ſcripture; who reſts ſatisfied with being a 

< Chriſtian in general, without declaring for. any 
<« particular religion? A Chriſtian like this would 

ce be a man without religion; and we all know how 

&© pernicious a thing it is to profeſs an indifference 

© to particular religions, not to ſay ſects. Hence it 

“ is unanimouſly concluded, that if the Jew em- 

< braces Chriſtianity, he muſt at the ſame time de- 

« clare for ſome particular religion, muſt take one 

« {ide or another; in a word, he muſt have a reli- 

« gion. 

Here they are once more all of a mind. There 
© remains now but one point to be cleared up ot 

decided, viz. which is the true religion, which 

<« the beſt adapted for ſecuring falvation-; in ſhort, 
« which is moſt agreeable to the goſpel, and the 

« doctrine of the apoſtles. _ 

« This is the difficult point; the more e they ſtrive 
© to clear it up, the more perplexed it appears. At- 
© ter five or ſix hours employed in the diſcuſſion of 
«this ſingle queſtion, every one is juſt where he 
begun; each pretends that his own religion is the 
only one exempt from error, and teaches the evan- 
e gelical truth in all its purity, = 
7} ce Joſeph 
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« Foſeph by this time grows impatient to know 
© the concluſion of the doors: he is introduced 
«© into the aſſembly : is told what has paſſed: that 
© the whole company are perfectly agreed on all 
© points, except the laſt, which relates to his choice . 
© of a party. Upon this, the moderators or deans 
« of each party, one after another, entertain Foſeph 
© with an. apology for their reſpective ſects: each of 
them maintains that his alone can juſtly claim the 
( title of religion; that all the reſt are no better 
© than ſo many ſes, where the truth is falſiñed, 
and diſguiſed ſo as not to be known. 

« Diſcourſes ſo oppoſite one to the other, ſtrike 
* Toſeph quite dumb: he is filent for ſome time: 
che recollects what he has read in the Mofaic hiſ- 
tory concerning the tower of Babel, and the con- 
ſuſion of tongues. This ſilence gives each of the 
© doctors hopes that he will declare for his ſect; 
and each grows impatient to hear the Jew pro- 


I . 


or, WW nounce in his favour. At laſt Foſeph comes to 
the . a reſolution ; he cuts the gordian knot, by declar- 

; ing that the confuſion of tongues muſt ceaſe 
rive among them, particularly among the guides, be- 
Af. fore he becomes a Chriſtian : that truth being 
n of WW: one, cannot be unlike itſelf : that, if the Chriſtians 
*. are really the people of God, there is reaſon to 
ö 


expect that, ſooner or later he will raiſe up guides, 
who will not oppoſe one another: that the con- 
duct of God in regard to the ancient Iſraelites, 
F 5 DEF, 3. 

| — 


of Joſeph is ſomewhat long. 
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< is a proof of this: that, as ſoon as he ſees the wy 
made plain, and the guides united walk firſt in i; 
he will willingly follow them; fince nothin; 
keeps him at a diſtance from Chriſtianity, but th 
< divifion he ſees amongſt Chriſtians. 
* Foſeph upon this retires, without waiting ft 
« any farther reply; and not meeting with Chriſ 
* tians of a different make from theſe, during t! 
* courſe of his whole life, he retains the name of: 
« Jew; and under an appearance fo deſpicable i 
the eyes of nominal Chriſtians, conceals the in- 
« terior of a true Chriſtian, or the diſpoſition, wy 

« is the eſſential part of it.“ 

Eraſtus. Are you not tired, Philo? The artick 


Crito. Let me read that of Benjamin. I «| 
impatient to know what part he is to act; that « 
Foſeph has been very agreeable to me in its kind. 

Philo. It gives one a glimpſe, in ſeveral parts, 
more than it expreſſes. Here is matter for fevers 


reveries. Was I to follow my own inclinations, | «+ 


ſhould reſerve the article of Benjamin for to- mo- v 
TOW. te x 

Cito. I have not ſo much patience as you, Philo « , 
I am too deſirous of ſeeing the ſequel, to come ll « 
that reſolution. Give me the paper; I'll read i it un 
myſelf, if you had rather indulge your reverie f ff 
than hear. | * | « 4 
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Phils. Read aloud, Crito; I ſhall find an op- 
portunity for that another time. 
Crito reads. 

We left Benjamin big with a deſign of travelling, 
« in order to make himſelf acquainted with the ſe- 
« yeral ſeats af Chriſtians. He ſets out, and viſits 
« ſeveral cities, academies and univerſities. 

« His firſt obſervation in general is, that all 
& Chriſtians, of what ſect ſoever, are exactly of the 
ſame mind in one point. That point is a love 
« of riches, an inſatiable defire of adding to their 
« fortunes. In that reſpect they are more Jews than 
the Jews themſelves. Benjamin cannot enough 
« wonder at ſeeing men, who acknowledge Jeſus of 
Nazareth, the ſon of a poor carpenter, for their 
« king, do all in their power for raiſing themſelves 
« to dignities, for enriching themſelves ; in fine, for 
* being the direct contrary 4 4 
« world. r 


« He finds the ſame fpirit generally diffuſed 
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« through the eccleſiaſtics of all ſets. In this re- 


* ſpe, they ſeem not leſs the reverſe of the fiſher- 
men or apoſtles, than the groſs of Chriſtians are 

« of Jeſus. 
« He aſks himſelf how men, ſo uniform in the 
main, whoſe inclinations are ſo exactly the ſame, 
© the difference of which lies, or is conſiderable, 
* in the imagination ? He is tempted to tell 
F 6 5 them, 
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We FR they are better agreed than they imagine ; 

d that, inſtead of being divided into ſeveral = 
religions, they are all of the ſame. 

« What is remarkable is, that they are ſo at the 
tc bottom of their hearts; they perform not the act 
& of it out of grimace, or perfunctorily. This re- 
« ligion has an univerſal influence over all their 
“ opinions, and over their whole conduct, even when 
they do not think of it. Without reflecting on 
ce it, they accompliſh its precepts. 

Benjamin, conceiving this idea of the power 
« which religion muſt have over the whole man, 
can find among the Chriſtians but one religion, 
« which is the ſame that reigns equally over all 
corrupt perſons, whether Pagans, Jews, or Ma- 
« hometans; and which at the bottom is nothing 
c but an idolatrous Self- love, divided into as many 
« branches as men have paſſions and vicious incli- 
nations. 

HBenjamin looked not out for ſuch a religion 
among Chriſtians ; he enquired for Chriſtianity; 
could he enquire for it elſewhere ? What is Chriſ- 
« tianity then, ſays he within himſelf ? Whither 
« muſt I go to find it ? In the goſpel, and in the 
« memory of Chriſtians ? 

« 'Thereupon he propoſes to hear their moſt ce- 
« lebrated,doQtrs ; he applies ſucceſſively to ſeve- 
« ral, and of different ſets. - Each of them gives 


« ſo beautiful an f of Chriſtianity, that Benjamin 
| | «c tells 


- - - a 
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te tells them, at that rate there are no Chriſtians in 
« the world. One of them owns, there is but too 
« much truth in the obſervation. To whom do you 
« preach then? ſays the Jew, To Chriſtians in 
appearance, replies the doctor; but, Sen 
« ſpeaking, to real Pagans. _ 

« Hence Benjamin concludes it better for him to 
« remain a Jew, with uprightneſs and the fear of 
« God, than enter into a ſociety, where every one 
« knows how to diſguiſe himſelf, ſo as to appear 
« what he is not, and not appear what he is. 

« He now reſolves to return into his own coun- 
« try: he has no farther enquiry to make among 
« the Chriftians ; he has converſed with their dif- 
« ferent ſets, heard their moſt celebrated doctors, 
and found no uprightneſs or ſimplicity among 
« them. This is ſufficient for diſcouraging him. 

He ſets out; and in an inn meets with a com- 
« pany of Chriſtians, who attack him on religion. 
One of them is ſilent ; Benjamin looks attentively 

« at him, and finds ſomething in his countenance 
« that ſtrikes him. He diſengages himſelf from the 
« reſt, and accoſts him. He aſks him whether he 
« is not a Chriſtian, and why he does not under- 
« take to convert him, as the others had done. 
« It is, replies he, becauſe I am thinking to be- 
© come a Chriſtian myſelf. Was you not born a 
« Chriſtian then, ſays Benjamin? I was indeed born 
© of parents called Chriſtians, anne per- 

cc 


' 
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« ſon, (to whom we ſhall give the name of Sinceru;) 
« but that alone does not make a man a Chriſtian; 
much more is required. Benjamin ſurprized at 
« this anſwer, in order to engage him to explain 
* himſelf, aſks him of what religion or ſect he is, 
« Fincerus replies, that he aſpires only at becoming 
4 a true Chriſtian, without giving himſelf the trou- 
« ble of engaging in any ſect; that thoſe diviſions 
« and oppoſitions ſhew they are ſects, not religions; 
« becauſe religion is one, and cannot be divided. 

* Benjamin, ſtill more aſtoniſhed at finding a 
« Chriſtian of this make, aſks him, whether it is 
« poflible for a Jew to become a Chriſtian, without 
« taking the name of ſome ſect, and declaring for 
it againſt all others? To which Sincerus replies, 
that if it was poſſible to be a Chriſtian in former 
« times, before the introduction of ſects, it is poſſible 


to be one now, without engaging in any: that 


« we are not to judge of Chriſtianity by the dreſſes 
« with which each ſect diſguiſes itſelf : that it is in 
« itſelf. very ſimple, and conſequently independent 
« of the particular opinions to which men pretend 
« to confine it : that Chriſtianity is, in ſubſtanee, 
«© no more than the religion of Abraham and David, 
e renewed by Jeſus: a religion, whoſe baſes are 
& uprightneſs and obedience to confeience ; all the 
A precepts of which are reduced to the creature's 
« being ſincerely devoted to the Creator; a diſpo- 
1 b | « true 


% 
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« true children of Abraham may have been obliged 
« to offer, to ſhew the ſtrength of their faith, and 
« the ſincerity of their love. 

„Benjamin, whoſe uprightneſs has already pre- 
« pared the way for all truths that may be propoſed 
« to him, feels the whole force of this. He aſſures 
« $incerus, that the veil is removed from his eyes; 
« and that, if he had ſeen Chriſtianity in this light 


a ſooner, he ſhould have been a Chriſtian long 


« before. 

They afterwards diſcourſe more at large on the 
« life of Jeſus, his inſtructions, his ſufferings, and 
« the deſign of his death. I ſhall not relate what 
« was faid on thoſe fubjects. I only add, that Ben- 
« ;7amin, by the uprightneſs of his will, having al- 
ready the diſpoſition eſſential to a true Chriſtian, 
finds no difficulty in becoming ſuch in all reſpects, 
© and, purſuant to the fame diſpoſition, expoſing 
« himfelf to all the perſecutions which the falſe 
« Jews may raiſe againſt him. 

« By this example we may ſee how different eir- 
* cumſtances may combine to place perſons equal- 
« ly upright in the main, in different FO of. 
« view, in regard to certain truths, 

„Here now are our two Jews in metre ging 
© of uprightneſs, and equally faithful in obeying 
their conſciences. By which means, one is 
brought to the clear knowledge of evangelical 
4 truths : the other till remains in the dark, in 


© that 
| 
| | 
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tc that reſpect. But this obſcurity cannot render, 


“ him culpable; it comes from foreign cauſes, in 
& which his will has no ſhare, Had he been in 
<< the ſame circumſtances as Benjamin, he too would 
“have become a Chriſtian. 

« From all which it may be concluded, that one 
ig not leſs agreeable to God than the other; 
« though under a different name; and that he is 
not a Jew, or a Chriſtian, who is outwardly 


„ ſuch,” 


Phils. You will give me leave to 5 the 


Jews in my turn, Eraſtus; I have a mind to be 


acquainted with them; and though they are Jews, 
I ſhall not be aſhamed to receive their inſtructions 
concerning the eſſence of Chriſtianity, 
Crito. You imagine then, Philo, that you need 
only aſk to the prejudice of others, in order to ob- 
tain your requeſt immediately. Take notice that 
I oppoſe you in this point; and, as much a lawyer 


n, you thall not deal with me fo eaſily as 


you imagine. 
Philo. Well, Crito, will you refer the matter 


ns! 


Crito, 1 ſubmit to all be ſhall ſay; be need 
only pronounce. 
Eraſtus. Since I muſt decide the matter, each 


| ſhall take the article he has read. 


Grit, 


to 


8 
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Sito. On that foot, Philo is to pocket Foſeph, 
and I Benjamin. I think myſelf well off, and rea- 


dily ſubmit to the ſentence. 
Philo. So do I, Crito, on condition that we 


change to-morrow. 


DIALOGUE XI. 


Criro, PRILo, and ErRAasSTUs. 


Crito. O you know, Eraſtus, that after our 
yeſterday's bargain, Philo was very 
unwilling to part with Fo/eph, when he had got Ben- 
jamin? He wanted to keep them both; and I be- 
lieve would have done ſo, had not he ſeen you 
coming. 

Phila. I ſhould have kept them only till this 
evening, Crito; and you might have obliged me ſo 


far. I perceive this. Joſeph has ſeveral leſſons in 


ſtore for me, and that I am Wan hw 
bottom as good a Chriſtian as he is. 
Crito, Dear Philo, what do you mean? 
Phils. I mean, Eraſtus, that I ſhould Ns 
ſelf very happy, if my will was in ſuch an equili- 
brium, as not to reſiſt the impreflion of any kind 
of truth, whatever I might ſuffer for it. 
Eraflus. You would be ſo much the happier, 
Philo, in having ſurmounted all voluntary obſtacles 
to the impreſſions of truth, as you would then have 


very. 
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very few of thoſe we have called involuntary. The 
ſect in which we are born has this advantage over 
the others, that it doth not form ſo ſtrong an op. 
polition in us to all that may come from another 
quarter. We make a profeſſion of leaving the way 
of examination open to all the world. In our time, 
particularly, men inſiſt more than formerly on not 
judging of things by the eyes of others, or by ſuch 
prejudices as education may have formed. Free- 
dom from prejudice, impartiality, and toleration in 
point of opinion are in vogue; and though ſeveral 
value themſelves on them, without well knowing 
what they are, they thereby give others an oppor- 
tunity of making uſe of them. : 
Philo, It is certain this way has its advanta- 
ges, for thoſe who are willing to receive the truth 
without reſtriction, and without ſetting bounds to 
it z involuntary obſtacles are thereby removed, 
We ſhould not have enjoyed the ſame liberty in 
the time of rigid orthodoxy ; what profeſſion ſoever 
was then made of laying no reſtraint on men's con- 
ſciences, they were ſtill kept under a ſort of la- 


very, ſomething like infallibility, from which it 


was impoſſible to diſengage one's ſelf, without pal- 


' ing for a heretic and a dangerous man. 
Eraſtus. That fpirit is not every where extin- 


guiſhed ; we ſtill fee ſeveral marks of it among 


thoſe who cannot ſuffer it in their neighbours. | 


Crits. 


a. — Aa. = — 
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Crito. That ſpirit of tyranny in matters of reli- 
gion, ſeems extinguiſhed among us more than any 
where elſe. 

Eraſtus. Though it ſeems extinguiſhed, we per- 
ceive ſome ſparks of it ftill remaining in ſeveral 
perſons, when they happen to be ſhocked by ſome 
ſtrong truths. 

Philo, Why muſt truth, which, in a certain 
ſenſe, has ſo many charms, be in another fo bur- 
thenſome, not to ſay inſupportable ? 

Eraſtus. If you would underſtand this, dear 
Philo, you muſt diſtinguiſh original and univerſal 
truth, which is always one, from particular and 
diſtinct truths, which are numerous. The latter 
proceed from the former, and depend on it as the 
rays on the ſun; whereas the former is as indepen- 
dent on the latter, as the ſun is of its rays. 

Excuſe me, if this compariſon is ſomewhat lame. 
You know it is a common fault in compariſons ; 
and may be much more eafily committed, when 
we are comparing ſpiritual things with material. 
Simple, univerſal truth has always exiſted in 
God; before any creatures were in being, it was 
what it now is, and ever will be. It has acquired 
nothing by their exiſtence, and can loſe nothing; 
though they were annibilated. 

Particular truths are only a conſequence of the 


exiſtence of the creatures. Were there no crea- *' 


tures, there would-be no particulac truths. As the 
creatures 
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creatures are ſeveral, and diſtin&t one from ano. 
ther ; the truths, which are relative to them, are 
alſo ſeveral, and diſtinct one from another. 

Theſe truths are all that can be known of the 
works of God, as well in inanimate or irrational, 
as in animated and rational beings. 

All the manifeſtations which God has made to 
man of his deſigns in general, and of the particular 
means, which may conduct them to happineſs. 

Here now is a very plain diſtinction between ſim- 
ple-or univerſal truth, which is but one, and par- 
ticular or diſtin truths, which are many. 

Conſcience is in all men a witneſs of ſimple 
truth; it is * inuariable and wpright, without am- 
biguity, incapable of correction, being itfelf the 
rule which ought to correct every thing oppoſite to 
it, The diſorder and the falſe which is found in 
man, naturally produce in him a ſecret and ftrong 
averſion to all that can reform him, He dreads the 
teſtimony of this ſimple truth, the authority of 
which often commands reſpect, even againſt his 
will, and which he cannot contradict. Not being 
able to contradict it, he at leaſt does all in his power 


to avoid hearing it. To compaſs his ends the 
better, he makes uſe of a ſtratagem; he throws him- 


ſelf out of himſelf, and applies himſelf entirely to 
ſtudy, or the knowledge of particular truths. In 
® See the ſecond and third letters of Fraſſus to Crito. 


on 
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their variety he finds charms and advantages, the 
moſt conſiderable of which, is that of forgetting 
himſelf, and almoſt putting it out of his power to 
underſtand the too ſincere language of ſimple truth. 

Phils. I imagine, Eraſtus, I gueſs what you 
aim at. The contraſt which I ſee in man, in re- 
gard to truth, diſappears, or is unfolded by the diſ- 
tinction you have made. I conceive, that by the 
truth, which has ſo many charms for him, and of 
which the generality of mankind is fo greedy, we 
are not to underſtand ſimple truth, which is one; 
but diſtinct or particular truths, which are many. 

Eraſtus. It would be great pity, dear Philo, to 
explain things better to you, ſince you 1 
them at half a word. 

Philo. However, Eraſtus, I beg you wilt EX= 
plain what J am going to aſk you. 

Among particular truths, I place thoſe which re- 
late to religion, and are revealed in the ſcripture, 
Why do the ſame truths, which, when taken in a 
certain ſenſe, give men-no pain, become inſupport- 
able to them, when viewed in another manner? I 
know ſome learned men, who profeſs themſelves 
never tired of the ſtudy of religion. The beauties 
they diſcover in it charm them ; but then they dare 
not conſider it in a certain light, and they would 


take it very ill, were they forced to fix their fight - 


on it. 


Eraſtus. 
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Eraſtus. Man can ſuffer nothing from the par. 
ticular truths of religion, only as they contribute 
toward awakening in him the teſtimony of con- 
ſcience or ſimple truth. The moſt preſſing truths 
are diverſions to thoſe who view them in a contro- 
verſial or critical way. Hence ariſes a diverſity and 
motion, which are of great ſervice to one who 
dreads hearing the ſimple language of truth too 
diſtinMly. All the borrowed ornaments which men Will anc 
employ for giving, as they pretend, more force to Wl eye 
certain truths, disfigure and weaken them, by draw- Wl { 
ing them out of their natural ſimplicity. 

Though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only primitive and Wl tru 

univerſal truth is ſimple, yet particular truths, as il of 
they proceed from the ſame truth, have likewiſe in W hac 
their origin a ſort of ſimplicity, which unites them WM on: 
to ſimple truth. By the natural relation between Wl pec 
them, one ſhould be the key to the reſt ; /mple and Wl as 
univerſal truth ſhould be to diftin# truths, what Wl aw 
light is to objects. Without loſing any thing of IM paſ 
its ſimplicity, it diſcovers their diverſity and differ- 
ences ; it ſhews them ſuch as they are, provided ow 
they are not diſguiſed by any thing foreign to their ¶ co! 
nature, and the eye be free from all obſtacles which an. 
may hinder it ffom ſeeing them. tai 
Hence I conclude, that were the truths of reli- | 
gion diveſted of all thoſe diſguiſes put on them by Wl tru 
men; were they preſented in their utmoſt fimpli- Wl cer 
city to men, in whom conſcience is not quite ex- 


tinguiſhed, 
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tinguiſhed, thoſe very particular truths would na- 
turally refer them to ſimple and univerſal truth; 
as ſimple truth would conduct them inſenſibly, and 
by degrees, to the diſtin knowledge of particular 
truths, | 

Crite. I know not where I am, Eraſtus ; me- 
thinks this is the firſt day that I begin to have a 
glimpſe of truth. Your diſtinction between ſimple 
and univerſal truth, and particular truths, opens my 
eyes to an infinity of things. I ſee what made me 
ſo warm in the purſuit of what I called truth. | 

Philo. I now underſtand why I reliſhed certain 
truths, which you explained in our walks, while moſt 
of them gave me inexpreſſible pain. Thoſe which 
had a tendency to overthrow certain vulgar opini- 
ons, certain common practices, which are a ſort of 
pedantry in religion, gave me much pleaſure. But 
as you dwelt moſt on truths which ſhocked me, by 
awakening a ſomething that condemned me, I have 
paſſed my time but very indifferently, 

Eraftus. Dear Philo, you demonſtrate, by your 
own experience, the truth of what I juſt now faid 
concerning the relation between particular truths, 
and ſimple truth, when they are preſented in a cer- 
tain light, that is, ſimple in their way. 

Philo. I think I underſtand you, Eraſtus. The 
truth which regards the exiſtence of conſcience, is 
certainly one of the moſt ſimple, and what ought to 
refer us moſt directly to conſcience itſelf, But had 


you 
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you diſcuſſed the ſame truth in a critical or contro. 
verſial manner, ſetting forth the different opinions 


of divines on that ſubject, inſtead of feeling pain, 
I ſhould have been well diverted with it, and per- 
haps more ſo than with any other entertainment, 
But, as you refer me to what I feel and experience, 
and my ſentiment, being thus awakened, ſaid much 
more to me than your ſtrongeſt expreſſions, I was 
tormented more than can be imagined. 

Eraſtus. You would have ſuffered much leſs, 
Philo, had you yielded ſooner to the teſtimony of 
truth, which attacked you both within and with- 
out at the ſame time. 

However, the correſpcadente, which ſubſiſted in 
you, between thoſe two teſtimonies, ſhews that their 
way was not obſtructed by very ſtrong obſtacles. 
Thoſe who have raiſed almoſt unſurmountable bar- 
ricades between themſelves and truth, feel leſs pain 
for a time; but know not what torment their con- 
duct will one day give them. 

. Philo; I have not forgot an ton, which 
you let fall on that ſubject, in one of our walks. 
The ſubſtance of it was, that truth will loſe none 
of its rights; and that ſooner or later, in this life, 
or in the next, we ſhall be obliged to reſtore all we 
have uſurped from it. I then experienced what 
you have ſaid to-day, that particular truths, as they 


are fimple, naturally and directly refer a man to the 


ſimple teſtimony of truth. That expreſſion ſent me 
immediately 
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mediately into myſelf, and I was ſo ſenſibly af- 
ted with the truth of it, that I had no need to 
aſk you for proofs of it. n 
Eraſtus. The moſt fimple truths are, by their 
lation with the primitive truth, ſo much above 
roofs, that they appear doubtful only when men 
tempt to prove them. The bare idea or ſenſe we 
ave of them, proves their exiſtence. Thus the 
xiſtence of conſcience is proved by its language : 
is heard; therefore it exiſts : its teſtimony is in- 
ariably right; therefore it is infallible : its teſti- 
ony is infallible ; therefore the particular truths 
hich it adopts are undoubted ; and that purely 
cauſe they want no other proofs. | 
Is this good reaſoning ? What ſay you, Crito ? 
ave I any cauſe to regret the expence I have been 
t in learning ſo fine a ſcience? , 
Crito. You are not yet acquainted with the 
reateſt ſecrets of that ſcience, Eraſtus ; and 
erefore you may regret your expence. The 
uths which you have been proving, are in them 
ves ſo evident, that all the ſyllogiſms in the world 
an make no addition to them. The art would 
in finding arguments for demonſtration of the 
dntrary. Yours amount to this: it is day, there- 

e light exiſts: I ſee that light ; therefore I have 

es. 1 cannot doubt of what my eyes ſee at noon- 
iy. Now they tell me I am in the walks, and 
at Eraſtus and Philo are on each fide of me; 
G ergo, 


' 
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ergo, the thing is undoubted. I need no othe 
proofs, Pray tell me, Eraſtus, what is the grex 
effect of this argument? Have we now more cer. 
tainty than before, that it is day, that light exiſt 
that we have eyes, and that we are walking? 

| Eraſins. The great effect of this argument it 
that I have begun to doubt, whether it be da, 
whether I have eyes, and whether I am walkin 
with Crito and Philo? 

Crito. You fee, therefore, dear Eraſtus, tha 
your {kill is not great, when you undertake to pro 
only ſuch truths as are more evident in themſelye 
than by all the arguments that can be uſed; The 
art would be to demonſtrate, for example, thati 
is not day at preſent, that we are not walking; 
and that, when our eyes tell us we are, they de 
ceive us. 

Philo. In reality, what would be the uſe d 
ſyllogiſms, if we were only to demonſtrate that i 
is day at noon; and if they did not furniſh u 
with the ſecret of proving clearly, that black i 
white, and white black? But, raillery apart; it i 
good to have to deal with ſuch refined philoſophe 
as Crito ; he immediately underſtood the tendency 
of Eraſtus's arguments, and then carried on tW4 
jeſt at his eaſe, I own I am duller of apprehe: 
ſion, and did not at firſt — what Eraftu 
——— at. 8 


Eraſtu 
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Eraftus. It is evidently ridiculous to employ 
s or ſyllogiſms, to demonſtrate things, 
ich have nothing doubtful in them, and to which 
enſe bears an inconteſtable evidence. It is a mere 
be nn > ons 


11 


1 
— 


wood eyes, that he is not blind; he knows more of 
dar, er ſenſe, than by the moſt de» 
eig monſtrative proofs. 


Phil. 1 
enſe of ſimple truth, by the crouds of proofs and 
arguments, which they have advanced for eſtabliſh- 
ng certain particular truths. 

Eraftus. Or rather, for eſtabliſhing certain 
pinions, to which they have given the name of 
ths, as appears from the oppoſition and contra- 
ety of the fame opinions; W 
ontradict itſelf. 

Crito, Dear Eraſtus, this is a ſyllogiſm in form ; 
or the future you ſhall not be allowed to condemn 
he uſe of them. 

Eraflus. If I fall into them widows. nin 
ng it, Crito, how can .I help it? However, 
muſt tell you, that if I have appeared an enemy 
oO ſyllogiſms or arguments, it is not the form that 
on ends me, but the uſe made of them for obſcur- 
g the true, and giving a colour to the falſe. By 
us art the doctrine of each ſect have found means 
o give the moſt contrary opinions the face of truth, 
nich has made them paſs under that name, Thus 
Eraſis Ga, they 
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they have ſhewn, that truth may be oppoſite to i. 
ſelf, and ſtil} be truth. Is not this a wonderfu 
art? | 

Philo, It ſeems that truth has been an apple d 
diſcord among men; a ſubject of diviſion, and the 
occaſion of battles more bloody than thoſe fought a 


the fiege of Troy. | a 
Cite. In reality, it cannot be eaſily determine x: 
whether it has been more advantageous than diſal. WW 
yantageous to them; and whether it had not bea ve 
better . . . . Where are you, Eraſtus? Did ya 
hear what Philo has been faying ? fo 


Eraſtus. I heard him fo well, that his words har 
thrown me into my reveries ; and I believe I fly - 
be good for nothing elſe to-day. 3 
- Phila to Crito. That is as much as to ſay, will | 
Hall do well to retire, and let him muſe at his le- 


ſure. 7 | 1 
: Eraftus. You gueſs fo well, dear Philo, that. e 
have no reply to make. "Re 
Crito, Here we muſt do ourſelves juſtice wi 

A good grace, and without much diſintereſtednebW;, a 
Eraſtus's reveries have hitherto done us no harm Do 
and how do we know.. | P 
Philo. I underſtand you, Crito; and fo let Alete 
£9, without making any farther bargain, ' com: 
| | | 7 
Phil 
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DIALOGUE XII. 


CRITO and PHIL O- 


not lie in town laſt night? I ſent to 
his houſe this morning, and his ſervant ſaid he had 
not ſeen him ſince yeſterday, that 8 he was 
gone into the country. 

Philos, His reveries may have carried him in- 
ſenſibly to N, ſeat. He will not be allowed 
to return ſoon, I ſhould be patient under the loſs 
of his company, if he would make us amends by 
communicating his reveries. 

Crito, Perhaps he has done hit. —What will 
you ſay, Philo, if I gueſſed right? 

Philo. I ſhall fay you have a mind to ſet up for 
a conjurer ; but I will let you ſee I am as much 
lo as you; for I imagine you play a ſure game. 

Crito, Taking a letter out of his pocket, ] Here 
is a letter, that was delivered to me, as I came out. 
Do you know that hand ? | 

Philo. It is Eraſtus's; and, what is more, the 
letter is directed to Philo: if you beg hard, I will 
communicate the contents of it to you. 

Crite. You would not be very well pleaſed, 
Philo, with keeping it to yourſelf, Shall I read it ? 


G 3 Phils. 


Grits, Do you know, Philo, that our friend did 
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Philo. With all my heart, Crito ; but we mut Mi © 
retire into the ſhade. There is a bench ſheltei © 
from the ſun. * 

60 


They fit down, and CRIro reads. 


A LETTER from ERASs TUS to CRTTo. 


IN CE you gave occaſion to my reveriez 
Philo, you ſhall be plagued with them, 
« You laugh at the penance; but perhaps it wil 
& not prove ſo eaſy as you imagine. How do you 
« know whether, while I am in my reveries, I maj 
& not carry you into ſome deſolate country, or ſome 
© labyrinth, out of which you will not eaſily find 
« your way? If ſo, blame only yourſelf, or you 
© compariſon of the apple of diſcord, fince tha 
gave birth to my reveries. 
I ſhall not tell you that they led me inſenſiby 
& to N s country-houſe, where I am at pre 
« ſent. They have made me take another road 
« which I- will trace out to you, if I can. Yo 
e ſhall then tell me whether you are in the humou 
of bearing me company. 
« At firſt I found myſelf in a labyrinth, when! 
& was donſidering truth under the emblem of tx 
& apple of diſcord, as the cauſe of all the debates 
« diviſions, and endleſs conteſts, which reign among 


MN. os What is truth? Wot: Is it a good, *8 
| « 2f 


nuſt 


ered 
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« an evil? Can the world diſpenſe with its abſence ? 
Can it even ſubſiſt without it? And would not 
« the idea of a world without truth be an idea of a 
« chaos? But, once more, What is truth ? Here 
« ] recollected the deſtinction we made yeſterday 
« between ſimple, univerſal truth, which is one ; 
and diſtinct or particular truths, which are many. 
«I found this diſtinction might be of great uſe in 
« ſeveral reſpects; but that, in a certain light, it 
« was ſtill imperfect, or ſtood in need of ſome ex- 
« planation. I thought that, at the bottom, dif- 
« tint truths were of fo different a nature from 
« ſimple truth, that they could not be —_—_ by 
the ſame name. 


Let muſt be acknowledged, our language is ſo 


« barren of expreſſions, that we are often obliged 
to employ the fame terms for n things 
very different. 

« For example, what two things are more dif. 
« ferent than ſimple, univerſal truth, living, eter- 
nal truth, the ſource of all truth, is from a fact, 
done at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, and attend- 
*ed with ſuch circumſtances, which is called 
*truth? Men give the fame name to the differ. 
* ent ſenſes they pretend to find in the ſcripture, 
Every one adheres to that which he has adopted, 
< defends it, and ſupports it as the only one that 
© is paſſable, excluſive of all the oppoſite ſenſes. 
* Should not the word opinion be here uſed in its 


G 4 « place? 


2 
— * 
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« place? This will appear, if we conſider that, 
among thoſe oppoſite ſenſes, ſome are infalliby . 
be falſe, and perhaps more ſo than are true: they 
<< may therefore be termed true or falſe, as taken in 
« general. Men talk of true or falſe opinions; 
<© but they never think of ſpeaking true or falſt 
„ truths. | 

« Truth is always truth. If what has appeared 
© to us true at one time, appears falſe at another, 
© we do not ſay that truth is become falſe ; but 
« that we miſtook falſhood for truth. 

„Truth then remains always invariable. It is 
never oppoſite to itſelf ; what it was yeſterday, 
« it is to-day. On that foot, is it the apple d 

| << diſcord ? or is that appellation due to the opini- 
" c ons, which men have graced with the name of 
< truth? Here certainly is the explanation of the 
© riddle; and plain good ſenſe cannot diſown it. 
That alone tells us, no one can give what he 
© has not: that light cannot produce darkneſs: 
© that what is ſimple and uniform cannot produce 
<& diviſion and contrariety. Thus truth is cleared 
c of the diſorders, which it has ſeemed to cauf WM P 
among men; and at the fame time men may be 
© undeceived as to the paſſion they have ſeemed to 
entertain for truth. Here is a key, which opens 
one of the doors of the labyrinth; but yet we 
cc are not quite out of it; freſh difficulties are to 
© be furmounted ; and this among others. 


a 
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« Has not God manifeſted the truth to mankind 
« jn the holy ſcripture? And is it from the ſcrip- 
« ture that men have drawn thoſe oppoſite opini- 
« ons, which. have produced endleſs conteſts ? This 
« being granted, the ſcripture has been to them a 
ic real apple of diſcord, But the holy ſcripture is 
« truth ; therefore what may be aſcribed to the 
holy ſcripture, may be aſcribed to truth. | 
« Men are fond of the opinions they haye em- 
« braced : they have found them in the holy ſcrips. 
« ture; the holy ſcripture is truth ; therefore men 
are fond of truth. Theſe now are very ſtrong 


day, arguments; I would endeavour to anſwer them, 
(was I not ſeized with a drowſineſs ſtill more 
in- ſtrong, to which I am abſolutely obliged to yield. 


{ | reſerye the remainder of my reveries till to- 
' morrow. If I do not give you them in writing, 
perhaps you may have them in the walks.” 
Grito, Well, Philo, what ſay you to our 
riend's -reveries ? ha 
Here Eraſtus comes, hides himſelf behind a 
tree, and liſtens to the diſcourſe. ] 
Philo. 1 fay he had good reaſon to make me 
xpect they would lead me into a labyrinth, out 
f which I ſhould not eaſily find my way. But I 


pens Whink him a little malicious, for carrying us in, 
ue end then leaving us to get out as well as we can. 
e to Wl write to him, I ſhall rattle him off to ſome 


urpoſe, 
.G 5 One. 
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Crito, You are reſolved to be angry in your 
turn then, Philo; and do not obſerve that Eraſtus 
has already done you a fignal piece of ſervice, in 
difengaging you from the embarraſlment into which 
| you had brought him by your objection about the 
apple of diſcord. He only could have cleared u 
the matter. | 

Philo. I condemn myſelf, dear Crito, and per- 
ceive I am coming into a good humour again, 
My impatience to hear an anfwer to the argu- 
ments, with which he concludes his letter, had 
put me into an ill one. I believe, if he does not 
return to-day, I ſhall be tempted to go to him. . 

_ Eraftus, (without being ſeen.) Do you want: 
conveniency for carrying you thither ? 

Philo. Is it a ſpirit we hear ? | 
Crit. Whence came that voice? We mu 
arm ourſelves with courage. | 

Eraftus, appearing. Without doubt, ſince it 
is the voice of a magician. . 

Phils. Be as much a magician as you pleak, 
we are not much afraid of you; but who would 
have ventured to hope to ſee you here to-day? | 
was apprehenſive that N would detain you ſe- 
veral days longer. 60 
Eraſtus. He would have done ſo, had it been iff «« 
in his power; but I made my eſcape without alk- WW « 
ing leave. I went thither in a reverie, I left tie «, 

bod « 
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your {Wl houſe in a reverie, and met you here at the time 
aſtus appointed, to- 
5 in Crite. Do you know, Eraſtus, that Philo was 
yhich in a great paſſion with you, ſome moments ago? 
t the BF Erafus. In quality of a magician, I have had 
d up information of it; and came to offer him all the 
affiſtance in my power, for getting out of the la- 
Per- byrinth, in which I had left him. 
gain, Philo. I charged you with a little malice, dear 
rgu- By Eraſtus ; but I ſee it was none of the blackeſt, any 
had more than the magic which enables you to gueſs 
3 no! ſo exactly. You have without doubt brought the 
bas ſequel of your reveries. 
ans Eraſtus. I am too much a man of my word to 
fail in that point, To prevent their eſcape, I have 
| made no ſcruple of committing them to as cloſe a 
mul Bi priſon as I did our two Jews. I ſhall deliver them I 
WH into your hands, that you _ make what uſe of = 
ce | BY them you pleaſe. * f 
Philo. I think that will be to read them; and 
lese, BY that we have time Oy" for lag, fo, 


ay? | He 1 | 
ou ſe- oy - in repy tothe arguments propoſed 1 ſay rt, 
© that the holy ſcripture is, properly ſpeaking, not 
bees BY « truth, but a teſtimony of truth, This teſtimony 
t alt- ¶ «is expreſſed in words ſuſceptible of different ſen- 
ſt we «ſes; every man bas: there found a ſenſe ſuitable 
hou WF « to his paſſions or prejudices. The prejudices 
G 6 "? 7 ET 
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<« and paſſions of men, being always oppoſite; have 


produced diviſions by the oppoſite opinions, which 


proceed from them. Here now is the apple of 
« diſcord. If the ſcripture has been the cauſe of 
«ſuch diſcord, as it cannot be denied, is truth an- 
« fwerable for it? All that may be attributed to the 


'« ſcripture, cannot in every ſenſe be aſcribed to 
truth. If men are fond of opinions, which they 


«© have drawn from the ſcripture, it doth not thence 
<« follow that they are fond of truth. Such opini- 


ons are their own work, the fruit of their own 


penetration and diſcernment z they depend on the 


particular ſenſe which men have fixed to ſuch or 


« fach paſſages of ſcripture. That particular ſenſe 


appeared to them moſt proper for ſupporting their 


<« party in oppoſition to all others. They would be 
«© mortified if truth ſhould detect the falſity of it. 


4 On that foot, of what are they fond ? Of c 


« or of themſelves ?”? 


Phib, Here now is enough for undeceiving men, 
in regard to their pretended paſſion for truth. And 
I muſt own that, till now, I have loved only the 
ſhadow and appearances of it; and begin to believe 
no character ſo uncommon in the world as that of 
a ſincere lover of truth. _ 

Eraſtus. But, dear Philo, where ſhall we find 


fuch an one? A man who ſets no limits to truth, 


makes no- reſiſtance, but is willing to receive it at 
Wy \ k | all 
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all hazards, and in what manner ſoever it may pre- 
ſent itſelf ; a man, who, when he gets a glimpſe of 


whether it reproves or applauds him, whether it 
oppoſes, or chimes in with his own opinions and in- 
clinations ; whether it may not diſconcert the plans 
he has formed; in ſhort, whether it may not preju- 
dice his temporal intereſt, his reputation or his for- 
tune: a man, I fay, who, without debating on the 

tter, ſhould open all paſlages to truth, would be 
a phcenix in his kind. 

Philo. I think I know one, whom this picture 
reſembles. 

Eraſtus. 1 perceive you have Eraſtus in view. 
Be pleaſed to remember that this picture is very 
different from what he drew of himſelf ſome days 
ago, Let me refer you to it.“ I will add, with- 
out the leaſt affectation of modeſty, that I fo often 
catch myſelf in a ſecret oppoſition to truth, when- 
ſoever it oppoſes my inclinations, that there is no 
need of arguments for proving it. 

Philo. If my lady Modeſty had not loſt all credit 


the with you, I ſhould have been ready to place her here; 
ieve but you have unluckily ſhut her out. Do you know 
it of chat I frequently bewail her abſence? For example, 

when I am obliged to believe my friends literally in 
find Wl what they ſpeak to their own diſadvantage ; and 
* ö 


much 


it, will not enquire, before he allows it entrance, 


10 
IT 
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much more, when I-perceive I ſhall be believed in 


what I may ſay of myſelf in the ſame way; and 


that no abatement will be made, in order ta place 
it to the account of modeſty : is not this very mor- 
tifying ? And is ſhe not very ſerviceable to ſuch as 
admit her into their company ? They may lay. what 
they pleaſe on her; not to ſay, that ſhe is of uſe for 
keeping up converſation, which would be ſoon ex- 
hauſted, if truth alone was admitted. | 

Crito, Now you ſpeak of truth, ſhall we go on 
with Eraſtus's reveries? Where did we leave off? 

Philo. I had finiſhed the article, in which it is 
proved that men, inſtead of being fond of truth, are 
fond of their own works, and of the opinions they 
have framed. He proceeds thus : 

« may be called on to prove what I have ad- 
«.yanced, viz. that all that may be ſaid of truth 
« cannot be juſtly applied to the ſcripture ; and that, 
on the contrary, what may be. ſaid of the ſcrip- 
« ture cannot be applied to truth. What difference 
« do you make between them ? I aſk in my turn, 
« what difference is there between a teſtimony given 
« jn favour of a perſon, and the perſon himſelf ; be- 
« tween a differtation on light, and light itſelf? Such 
« jg the difference between the ſcripture and truth, 
The former is a teſtimony in favour of the latter 
& but it cannot be called truth, unleſs the term be 
taken in an improper ſenſe, as Serenus underſtood 
TRA other day of * which treats of 
f «the 


Or- 
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« the ſtars, He aſked L. . if he had brought the 
« ſtars. This way of ſpeaking never deceives any 
man in things that fall under the cogniaance of 


« the ſenſes, A book which ſhould contain the 


picture of a prince, his hiſtory, the form of his 
„government, &c. was never taken for the prince 
« himſelf; and you may ſay as often as you pleaſe, 
« that you have Lewis XIV. in your pocket, with- 
« out exciting laughter. 

« But the caſe is not the Gan in cared to truth. 
„Men have inſenſibly fallen into miſtakes: they 
have made the teſtimony ſtand for truth itſelf + 
« they have perſuaded themſelves, that being pertect 
« maſters of the ſcripture, as their phraſe is, is 
« being maſters of truth : they have called it the 
« light, the infallible guide ; in a word, pure truth; 
They have ſtopt at the teſtimony, and thus rens 
« dered it uſeleſs, and hindered its effect; nay more; 
© they have actually turned it againſt themſelves: 
« Our Saviour, for example, tells the Jews, that 
« the ſcriptures teſtified of him ; but that they would 
« not come to him, to have life. 

« To what purpoſe os enficranet els 
« will make no uſe? it only ſerves to condemn 
« thoſe, who profeſs to receive it. Moſes, in whom 
« you place your hope, will condemn you. 

The holy ſcripture is in regard to truth what 
John the Baptiſt was to Jeſus. We read that 
„St. John was not the light, but was ſent to bear 

« witneſs 
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« witneſs of the light. This gives us a complete 
* idea of the relation between the holy ſcripture 
and truth, and at the fame time ſhews the dif- 
& ference between them. 
« Truth conſidered under the nbd of light, 
& employed me a long time in my reveries. I 
< found natural light a viſible repreſentation of 
cc truth or ſpiritual light; and that what the former 
« is in regard to bodies and ſenſible objects, the 
« latter is, in a very eminent degree, in regard to 
<« fpirits and inviſible objects: that there is no other 
difference between thoſe two lights than what 
ec ought neceſſarily to ſubſiſt between the copy and 
« the original; between a material and ſpiritual 
« heing ; between a being void of underſtanding 
« or life, and a living intelligent being ; between 
«a created and an uncreated being. That in 
« other reſpects, their properties and effects are 
'« exactly the ſame in regard to their proper ſub- 
 « jets. But it will be aſked, Is truth uncreated ? 
4 Can that epithet be applied to any but God? 


« ] aſk in my turn, whether ſimple, primitive 


«truth has any beginning: whether there ever was 
< time when it did not exiſt, and if it is poſſible 
'« to ſeparate it from the divinity one moment; or 
« whether the idea of the divinity and that of truth 
«are not inſeparably connected? I think no man 
eee 1 3 endpiatteblc 
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« that ſymple truth has always exiſted in God, and 
« in nothing differs from God himſelf. 

« Here the diſtinction, we made yeſterday be- 
« tween /imple or univerſal truth, and diſtin or 
« particular truths, takes place. It ſhews us the 


« difference between created truths and uncreated ' 


truth. The latter is one, ſimple and univerſal : 
« the former are many, diſtinct and limited, Was 
J talking to ſtupid perſons, I ſhould here explain 
« how the idea of ſimplicity, univerſality and unity 
« are inſeparably connected. 

Phils. I am ſtupid enough, dear Eraſtus, to 
own I ſhould be pleaſed with ſuch an explanation. 

Eraſtus. You are unlucky, Philo, you give 
yourſelf the charaQer of ſtupidity, only to make me 
talk of things which you know better than -I do. 
Were you a child, I would tell you that what is 
univerſal is one; becauſe there cannot be two uni- 
verſal beings : for if they were two, each would 
be a particular being, not the univerſal being. 

If univerſality and unity are inſeparable, ſimpli- 
city is not leſs ſo from both. What is ſimple, muſt 
be univerſal; otherwiſe it would not be ſimple. 


What is not compoſed of ſeveral parts, is one: what 


is one, is ſimple. We have demonſtrated that what 
is one is univerſal. Ergo, what is ſimple is uni- 
verſal, and one; as what is one, is ſimple and uni- 
verſal. | 


Well, 


= 
9 , 
—  —— __ — 
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Well, Gentlemen banterers, need I go any far. 
ther ? How they laugh in their fleeve at having 
made me deal in ergo's in ſpite of my teeth! 

Philo. This is juſt what we defired of you, 
Eraſtus; methinks, with all your averſion to yl. 
logiſms, you know well enough how to make your 
advantage of them. 

Eraflus, A wonderful advantage, to be able to 
demonſtrate, by a ſet of ſyllogiſms, ſuch things a 
are obvious to every man's eyes, as ſoon as he wil 
open them. 

Crite, Let us go on with our reveries; give me 
them, Philo, I will read in my turn. 

Eraſtus. I think we had better reſerve the ſequi 
for to-morrow, and at preſent think of walking to 
town. | 

Crite, I will put the reveries in my pocket then, 
I ſee Philo's jealouſy ; but with his leave, he hal 
be ſatisfied with the beginning of them, I ſhall not 
now part with what I have; it is enough that | 


promiſe to give a good account of them to-morrow. 


DIALOGUE XIII. 
| Care, Pro, and ExAsTUs. 


rite, 1 an hour with the 
reveries in my hand. You imagine, 

perhaps that I was very impatient for your coming 
but 


= * & &H 


Sang . ©» 


but indeed I was not; I found the loſs of your com- 
pany ſufficiently made up to me by the pleaſure 
that 

Philo. A very obliging ſpeech truly ! To pre- 
ſer the reveries of your friends to your friends 
themſelves. | 

Eraftus. More obliging than you imagine, 
Philo ; my ſelf. love is not leſs agreeably flattered 
by the reception which Crito gives my reveries, 
than by what he would give my perſon. 

Philo. You are always talking of your ſelf. 
love; one would think you made it your buſineſs 
to perſuade us you are influenced by that paffion in 
all you do. 

Eraftus. Philo is always entertaining fine ideas 
of me. I would fain know which is moſt to my 
commendation ; to deceive you to my own ad- 
vantage, or to my diſadvantage ; that you * 
think me better or worſe than I am. 

Philo. A pleafant queſtion ! free art 
appeal to the voices, or rather the practice of all 
honeſt men, you will find it immediately decided, 
that it is infinitely better to deceive men to our 
advantage than to our diſadvantage, and appear bet- 
ter than we are rather than worſe. If the queſtion 
is to be decided by the number or plurality of voices, 
Eraſtus, you are condemned, fince you maintain 
it would be better for you to appear a lefs honeſt 
man than you are, 


rrow, 


Eraftus. 
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Eraſtus. The unanimous concurrence to the de. 
ciſion, would ſhew how much credit truth has in the 

Crito. The advantage of being applauded or 
eſteemed will excuſe us, if we ſometimes make free 
with it. 

Philo. But are you not apprehenſive, Eraſtus, 
ne by appearing leſs good than you 
are 

Eraſtus. The hazard is not conſiderable on that 
fide, dear Philo; and I am very ſenſible that what- 
ever I fay, you will always think me better or le 
bad than Iam. I muſt tell you, however, that! 
have no fixed deſign of deceiving you, to my own 
diſadvantage ; I only intended to let you know, 
that if that could happen, and if, while I ated na- 
turally, I ſhould give you room to think me worſe 
than I am; I ſhould run leſs hazard by fo doing, 
than if by acting leſs naturally I gave you room to 
ſuppoſe me better than I am. Will you know the 
reaſon ? It is, becauſe in the former caſe truth would 
ſooner or later undeceive you; and in the mean 
time, I ſhould make my advantage of your miſtake. 
Whereas the caſe would not be the ſame on the 
other ſide, as I ſhould give occaſion to your miſtake, 
by offending againſt ſincerity or truth; which would 


be revenged on nie, by humbling me in proportion 


#6 the falſe elevation, to which 1 aſpired. By un- 
| decei 
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deceiving you in that point, it would give me the 
utmoſt confuſion. 

Crits, Dear Eraftus, you have now given me a 
glimpſe of more truths than you have explained. 
* You frequently have the other world in view, when - 

you are ſpeaking of truth, and the reftitutions we 
a8 ſhall be obliged to make to it ſooner or later. But 
* is there no way of knowing what idea you have of 
that other world ? You talk of it ſo familiarly, that 


at one would think you have a correſpondence there. 
_ Phila, I have often had the ſame N at my 
eſs tongue's-end. 

t | Eraſtus. Would you have me, in quality of a 
n Wl magician, raiſe ſome ſpirit from thence? If fo, you 
"WW, 


muſt tell me of what colour you would have it. 

ey Crit. I perceive that, in quality of a magician, 
you want to get rid of us; but you ſhall not eſcape 
ng this time. As much a magician. as you are, you 
to {hall give us a direct and plain anſwer. | 
the Eraſtus. You will excuſe my anſwering you to- 
day, dear Crito, if I promiſe you on the word of 
an honeſt magician, to put a manuſcript into your 
hands, that will give you more ſatisfaction than I 
can, 

Crito. Shall we allow him quarter on theſe 
terms, Philo ? | 
Phils. Yes; provided it be not * we 
have ſeen A 


Eraſtus. 
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Eraftus. Have you ſeen a manuſcript, entitled, 
« Various ſentiments of ſome Divines, concerning 
the State of Souls ſeparated from their Bodies, 
jn fourteen letters? 

Philo. I have ſeen nothing of that ſort. 

Crito. Nor I. | 

Phila. Let us take his word, Crito ; and in the 
mean time, return to our reveries : they are in your 
bands. Shall I read them? Where did we leave 
off yeſterday t 


He reads. Crito. I have the place, 


« Uncreated truth is one, /imple and univerſal, 
t Created truths are ſeveral, diflinf? and bounded, 
“Here again, the ſimilitude of light takes place; 
« which, without loſing any thing of its ſimplicity, 
« diſcovers an infinity of different objects. 
The diverſity of objects, which light expoſes 
t“ to view, is an emblem of the diverſity of parti- 
t cular truths. Simple truth diſcovers them in 
« their true light. That only ſhews their true diſ- 
c tinction and relations. N iny 
As the objects, diſplayed by the light, are very WM be 
« different from light itſelf; ſo diſtinct or particu- W 1th 
Klar truths manifeſted by ſimple truth, are very Wl phil 
« different from ſimple truth itſelf. We obſerved Wl tior 
« yeſterday, that particular truths are relative to WW app. 
« creatures: that ſome of them are referred to ina- liſt, 

e nimate WW wou 
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« nimate and irrational creatures, and others to 

« ;ntelligent beings. | 

« The firſt of theſe truths are called phyfical : the. 

« fecond moral. Phyſical truth falls partly under 

« the cognizance of the ſenſes, and partly under 

« that of reafoning. What we know of them by 

« ſenſe or experience is not doubtful or ambiguous z 

« what we know of them by way of reaſoning, 
ave Wl © varies ad infinitum.“ 


= N 


Eraſius. Stop one moment, if you pleaſe, Crito. 
We are not here diſputing in a philoſophical man- 
ſal. ner, concerning the nature of objects, which are 
led, known by the evidence of the ſenſes, but concern- 
ing the effect or impreſſion made by the fame 
objects on the ſentiment; an impreſſion which 
never varies. It is to no purpoſe for men, to pre- 
tend to demonſtrate by reaſoning, that fire is not 
hot, honey not ſweet, ſnow not white, &c. The 
queſtion is not, I fay, whether fire is hot; but whe. 
ther the impreſſion, which I receive from it, is not 
invariably the fame ; whether, for example, there 
be any doubt that on putting my hand into the fire, - 
| ſhall feel what is called burning. As I ſpeak to 
philoſophers, I am obliged to prevent ſuch objec- 
tions, as they might make in that character; and 
appriſe them they have to do, not with a natura- 
liſt, but a reveur, who is telling his reveries. | 
would get no honour by engaging with him ; as a 
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reveur who does not love fighting, he would ſoon 


quit the field. Now, Crito, you may go on when 


you pleaſe. ö 

Crito. Hexe is a reveur, who thinks he may 
take all manner of liberties, and even that of ban- 
tering the poor philoſophers. He ſhould not come 
off ſo, were I not afraid of interrupting our reading, 


He reads. 


« Moral truths are of a nature relative to that of 
« a free and intelligent being. They tend to let 
« him know what he is, and whence he derives his 
« originz the end of his creation, and the means 
« he is to take for arriving at, and attaining it. 

The ſame truths, more detailed and particu- 
“ larized, help him to perceive the obſtacles in his 
way to that end; and at the ſame time, point 
e cout the road he is to take, and the moſt proper 
% means for ſurmounting thoſe obſtacles, 

_ « Theſe truths re-unite or comprehend all that 
“can be called religion. By that term I under- 
&« ſtand, not only what has been revealed to men 
in the law or the goſpel; but what is termed 
<« natural religion; ſuch truths as men might have 
known without, by the teſtimony of nature, and 
within by that of conſcience. 

e This is che foundation of the Chriſtian reli- 

< gion; Chriſtianity adds. nothing to it, as to the 


« ſubſtance and eſlential part; but ſerves to ex- 
&« plain 


* 3 
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«plain it, and ſhew men the uſe they may make of 
(it, It, in a particular manner, manifeſts the de- 
( figns of the Creator over his creatures, the love 
che has for them, and the proofs he has given 
them of that affection. It affords ſenſible proofs 
© or teſtimonies of all this. Theſe are publick 
facts, examples, miracles, and precepts explain- 
ed. Such particularities may be termed diſtin, 
or particular truths. 

« Theſe truths have been communicated to us 


. ein the writings of perſons choſen by God for 
his that purpoſe ; who teſtify what they have ſeen of 
= heard, Such is the idea they give- us of their 
own writings; and this demonſtrates 'the truth 
* of what we have advanced, That ſcripture is not 

© WF truth, but an evidence of truth. I add, that, as | 
| his 

4. the men, who have given this evidence, were 


inſpired, or directed by God in what they wrote, 
we may call the ſcripture an exterior or indire& 
evidence, which truth gives of itſelf.” 


Phils, I find that what has been read, by re- 
oy niting religion almoſt into a poiut, places it in a 
ht very different from that given it by thoſe di- 
lions and ſubdiviſions, by which it is uſually de- 
and ed. 

Crit, Do you not likewiſe As that by 
is re-union, we diſcover a diſtinction of three 
gs commonly 9 together, by being 
H "oP 


| 
' 


Pez.” G 


Fergus. Nothing diſtinguiſhes objects betty 


found the center, he will be eaſily carried, by the 
_  feveral lines, to the circumference. But thoſe who 
_ reſt ſatisfied with running round the circumfe 
rence, and examining each line ſeparately, may de. 


ſome of its branches ouly, 


w- 
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equally called truth: The holy ſcripture, particu 
traths, and uniuerſal truth. 


than what re-unites them. When a man has one 


| 

ſeribe the ſurface of the circle without ever comiq 

to the center. ; 

© Truth is the center and ſoul of religion; m ; 

an will venture to diſpute it. Büt what idea f 

- we form of this ſoul ? An idea of ſomething in 

nimate, of one or more truths, to be learnt, belie- 1 

ed, and conſidered ſeparately; ſome deſigned i 4 

| Tpeculation, others for practice. This is the ide pl 

men frame of religion, and truth, which is the b 
pl it; or rather of the truths, which. are ſo mar 

| fouls of it : for if truth is not one, and religion Ip 

compoſed of ſeveral truths independent one of . 

* other, it muſt have ſeveral fouls, and at the f T ba 

time ſeveral centers. the 

Philo. This compariſon explains a great nun 

| ef things. It ſhews how ridiculous the ide 1 

due, which the generality of mankind entertain : 

religion or truth. I now underſtand why truth E | 


hitherto given me the flip, even when I imagine 
wmyſelf moſt ſecure of it. I contented myſelf wi 
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Ege. You have hit the nail on the head, 
The branches of a tree, ſeparated from the trunk, 

"BY belong to the tree no longer; becauſe they ceaſe 
"Wl to partake of the ſap. Particular truths, ſeparated | 
from ſimple truth, ceaſe to belong to truth, as they 
no longer partake of the life of it. As ſoon as 
they ceaſe to belong to truth, they belong to each 
particular perſon who makes them his own ; as 
the branches ſeparated from the trunk, by ceafing 
to belong to it, belong to him, who has plucked 
them. He may indeed handle his branches, give 
them what form he pleaſes, and make very pretty 
curioſities with them, which will place his {kill and 
art in an advantageous light, This has been the 
practice of men in regard to truth, and the branch» 
es they have plucked from it. They have hand- 
kd them freely: they have worked them into all 
manner of ſhapes at pleaſure : they have gained 
the admiration of the world by the dexterity of their 
wit, and the delicacy of their genius, diſplayed in 
the turn, the form, and variety which. they, have 
giyen to ſuch common truths. I 
They have till been called truths, as the 8 
d works retain the name of walnut tree or olive. 
But what do men admire in thoſe works ? And 
is the deſign of the artiſt? Is it to make the 
f de admired; or the art employed in works 
np it What is admired in a fine treatiſe ? And 
doth the author deſign we ſhall. admire in 
H q #2 
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it? Is it the truth, of which he treats, conſideret in 
| Stſelf; or the manner in which he treats of it; the 
turn, the form, the delicacy, in a word, the ſub. 
Jimeneſs of his genius? For your ſatisfaction, tel 
him you have a reliſh for the ſame truth, ſeparately 
from his book, and you will ſee how he will receire 
you. Lou will paſs, in his opinion, for a man d 
as good a taſte, as I ſhould in the opinion of a 
artiſt, on telling him I ſet as much value on a rough 
branch of a walnut-tree, as on the beſt of his 
- works. | | | 

T ſhould indeed be in the wrong, if I ſet no value 
dn works ſo curiouſly finiſhed ; as I ſhould be un- 
juſt, to an ingenious author, if I had no regard for 
the turn and graces he might give to what he call 
truth. Each of thoſe works may have its uſe ; the 
former may amuſe children; the latter, men d 
ſenſe, 

In order to give every thing its true name; {et 
us call the branches plucked from the walnut-tree, 
dry wood; and the branches of truth, ſeparated 
from univerſal truth, opinions. 

Dito. May it not be added, that of thoſe branch- 
es, on which men have beſtowed the appellation 
of truths, they have made little idols, and offered 
- incenſe to them; - unleſs it would be more prope! 
to fay, they have paid that compliment to the {kill 
Chewn in the form given them. Every one has ſet 
A ptice on his own performance, has given it a fine 


name ij 


\ 
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name; into which that ef truth has always been 
ſoiſted. Methinks, the name of truth is at preſent 
in each ſect, what Diana of the Epheſians was at 
Epheſus in St. Paul's time. 

Eraſtus. Conſequently, woe be to him, who 
ſhould attempt to diſcredit the ingenious works, 
which the artiſts of each ſet make in honour of it. 
But where are our reveries carrying us ? 

Crito.. Shall I go on, Eraſtus? | 

Eraſtus. With all my heart, if you think it- 
not too late. | 

Crito, We have time enough. 


He reads : 


« Here then the whole of religion is re- united it 
* one point: that point is truth: ſimple truth is 
© its center: particular truths are its lines and 
©circumference. 

particular truths are of two ſorts ; ſome are 
* inſeparable from ſimple truth : others are of a 
different nature, and. may be ſeparated from it. 
The former depend directly on ſimple truth, as 
the rays depend on the ſun: the latter are like 
the objects, which the light ſhews, and therefore 

* of. a different nature from light. 

By this laſt kind of truths I underſtand hiſtori- 
cal facts, and the circumſtances relating to them; 
* ſuch as the hiſtories delivered im the Old and New 

H 3 Teſtament. 
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« Teftament. 1 fhould think the term of true 
. would fuit theſe better than that of truth. « 
gut it will be aſked, where lies the difference 
<« between truth and the true? In this, that the true 
doth not exiſt of itſelf ; that, properly ſpeaking, 
it has no being exiſting or ſubſifting ; but is al- 
« ways relative to ſome particular thing, to ſome 
« fact, to ſome circumſtance, or to the connexion 
= © of things.” This explains itſelf. 
Crito ſpeaks. 

It is true that By this expreffion I con- 
firm what you he jut now laid down. The word 
true, pronounced alone, ſignifies nothing. I am 
aſked immediately, what is true? Whether it be a 
AA, or ſomething ſaid, or the relation between one 
circumſtance and another. So that it is eaſy to 


eoriceive that true and truth are not one and tie 
fame thing. | | | 4 
FR 2—äß is «, 
; He reads : | "EF 4 
Truth exiſts of itſelf: it is the origin of the il ©? 
true. There is an infinity of true things; but 74 
& only one truth; I ſpeak of ſimple and primitive ol 
truth. Truth ought to be deciſive in regard to 
© what is true, that is, ought to diſtinguiſh it from WY | 
„ what is falſe, as the light of the fun enables us to g 
« diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe, in the objects kis 
* jt ſhews. This is what I underſtand by particu- - 


«ar truths, which are of a different nature from 
| « ſimple 
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ue ſimple truth, and to which I think the word true 

« would be more fuitable than that of truth. 
ce « now return to thoſe particular truths} which 
ue « ] ſaid were inſeparable from fimple truth, and 
195 « which depend on it as directly as the rays depend 
al. « on the ſun, In order to form the better judg- 
ne „ ment of the circumference, we muſt view it 
on round from the center. | 

« Truth in it center, uncreated, fimple, univer- 

« ſal truth, differs in nothing from God himſelf, as 
n- « ſaid before, Though God is one and ftmple, 
ord bis attributes are, or appear to us, many and 
am « different one from another; as light, which is 
e 2 « one and fimple, ſeems divided into an infinity of 
one « rays, which appear diſtin one from another. 
to « Were I a natural philoſopher, I would fay that 
the WI © light ſeems divided into ſeveral rays, only by the 
© limits it meets with, and its manner of reflecting 

* on the eye. Without determining whether this 
. © is true or not, in regard to natural or vifible Night, 
the. let us return to ſpiritual or inviſible light, of which 
but that is no more than the copy; and we may 
tive „ fafely ſay, that all is one in God, though his at- 
4 to WI © tributes ſeem to us different. | 
* In order to explain this propoſition, we muſt 
« to conſider light two ways; as a cauſe, and as an 
* objet, As a cauſe, it is invariably one; and 
© this is what we called ſimple truth.- As an object, 
© it appears to our eyes divided into ſeveral rays, and 
P 4 Wi 
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this is what we termed particular truths, which 
60 depend directly on ſimple truth. 

4 Theſe particular truths, like lines drawn from 

the center, are all we know of the attributes of 
&« divinity : all that can be conſidered in it ſeparate- 
« ly and diſtinctly; as power, wiſdom, goodneſs, 
ts juſtice, and truth. I ſpeak of truth, as an attri. 
« bute or object, not as a cauſe; becauſe in that 
6 reſpect, truth is the center where all the attributes 
4 meet. 
The attributes, juſt now mentioned, are ſuch 
as are moſt diſtinct to our view; becauſe God 
has by them manifeſted himſelf to intelligent 
creatures in a more particular manner, than by 
© his moſt ſimple attributes; which are naturally ſo 
* indiviſible, that we can diſtinguiſh them from the 
& center of ſimple truth only as objects. 

« By this kind of attributes, I mean eternity, 
« unity, infinity, immutability, and others of the 
ct ſame nature, which cannot be viewed diſtinctly, 
& but as the lines in the point where they ceaſe to 
« be ſuch, and become a center. 

Thus it appears how all religion is re-united 
ct in the ſingle point of truth; and how what we 
cc call diſtin or particular truths, reſult from this 
« ſingle point, which is the center. 

Hut in what claſs ſhall we place the holy ſerip- 
& tures? In that which is proper for them in quality 
of an evidence of truth. In that quality they wil 
« be 
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u be a lively deſcription of the center, the circum- 
« ference, and the lines which paſs from one to the 
« other. Round the circumference will appear the 
« ſeveral hiſtories of men of all times, their differ- 
« ent conduct in relation to the center, and what 
« they have done in order to * from 
« it, or to approach it. 

« This is all that can be equi Od Sun evidence, 
* and this is what the ſcriptures paint to the life. 
They deſcribe-it as ſpiritual objects can be de- 
« ſeribed; that is, by ſuch expreſſions as repreſent; 
4 inviſible objects, in the ſame manner that mate 
« rial colours repreſent viſible objects. 

Rut L may. be called on to explain what I have 
© advanced ;. that the ſcriptures are an evidence, 
« which- truth gives of itſelf without, or indirectly. 
This is eaſy; and to keep cloſe to the compari. 
* ſon of a picture, thoſe who drew this, had the ori- 
« ginal before- them: they could not give evidence 
« of the light, but as they themſelves were enlight- 
*ened: they teſtify only what they have ſeen and 
© heard. Truth, when it was revealed to them di 
© rectly, was the cauſe or principle of their evi-- 
* dence ; but the evidence which truth gives of 
© itſelf, by the organs it chuſes, is only indirect in, 
© regard to other men. It is an exterior evidence, 
« or a coarſe image of truth; an image which can 
© be of no uſe, but as it refers every one to the 

H 5 © original, 
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« original, to the direct evidence of ſimple truth, & 


& conſcience, which is its echo, 

- « Is not this ſufficient for reveries? At leaſt, it 
« is all I can think of at preſent; and Crito and 
« Philo muſt be' ſatisfied with this, under the pe- 
* malty of making ſuch additions to it as they ſhall 
think proper.“ 

Crits. Here is a ample of reveries, which nig 
afford one matter for ſome time. 

| Philo, Were we as good reveurs as Eraſtus 
this would carry us very far. I muſt defire: him ts 
tell me his ſecret. 

Eraſtus. I believe you have a mind to make me 
profeſior of reveries. I perceive I muſt haſten ny 
departure, or you will oblige me to play the forced 
phyſician. You have already extorted much more 
from me thari was proper. It happens unluckily 
for me, that you have pocketed: them, ſo that | 
cannot take them back. While they were read- 
ing, I could not forgive myſelf for ſpeaking in 1 
manner, which ſo ill becomes a reveur, talking to 
philoſophers. The worſt is, that a reveur cannot 
affign a reaſon for his reveries; he gives them for 
what they are, without troubling himſelf to juſt 
et deferid them. 

Pb. "The thought of your leaving us is really 
ſhocking. I am now very ſerious. Do you r- 
member, Crito; that, before Eruſtus went into the 
1 Wy 

. parture 
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o WM parture ? 1 own at that time I had a ſecret pleaſure 
at his going; not only that I might be ſecure from 
, it WY the reproaches which my conſcience frequently 
and made me in our walks; but alfo ſtop the rapid pro- 
pe- trefs, which I obſerved you made with him, 2 
hall which I was extremely jealous. 
Cito. I found you full of reſignation, Philo, at 
ght our friend's departure; but did not imagine you 
quite ſo eaſy under the loſs. The wiſe world is 
tus, very artful. It makes its advantage of every thing: 
1 to it takes a pride in, at the fame time, exprefling a 
concern for a friend, and being courageous enough 
me t bear his abſence. This ſtroke ought to be added 
to the picture, which Eraſtus drew of the wiſe wail 
But I remember it is there already. 

Phils, You dare not go on and tell me it is con- 
tained in Eraſtus's account of hypocriſy, double 
dealing, and jealouſy. Speak out boldly, Crito ; be 
not ſo apprehenſive of offending me; I am not quite 
o captious now, as I was then. F | 

Crito, We have had Eraſtus's reveries fince that 
time. They have in a little time made a conſide- 
rable progreſs in Philo's- mind. They muſt have 
bme weight pea loan ſo mY a hangs 
in his language. | 

Phils. Mita pleaſed with having | 
e. given occaſion to them. I am caught by the very 
» the i endeavours I made to guard againſt them. The 


de ejeRions which I ſtarted in oppoſition to the lan- 5 
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guage of conſcience, or to render it ſuſpected, made 
me ſenſible I had one; that its language was not to 
be deſpiſed, and that ſuch a contempt would not 
always eſcape with impunity. 
I be letters, or reveries of Eraſtus on conſcience, 
made me ſenſible of this in a thouſand ways. 
there found a deſcription of what I felt within my- 
ſelf; the different parts I played in regard to con- 
ſcience ; the art I uſed for making my advantage of 
that of other men, and rendering the language of my 
own uſeleſs. . But what ſtruck me moſt, was the 
Cloſe of his third letter. The effect of it was ſuch 
as I cannot deſcribe ; and I perceive it affected me 
ſo ſtrongly, only as it ſent me more . to ſenti- 
ment and experience. 

Crito. I find the reveries contained in thoſe let- 
ters have a near relation to what we have read to- 
day; and muſt explain one another. I ſhall read 
them again with pleaſure, in order to obſerve that 


relation more diſtinctly. f 
_ . Philo... long to do ſo as much as you, Crito; ; 

and I fear this will become a ſubject of * be- uU 

tween us. U 


Fraun. That the diſpute may not run fo high, 
and that you may not come to blows for reveries, 1 
believe we ſhall act prudently in leaving this * 
8 
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DIALOGUE XV. 


CRITO, PRHILo, and ERASTUS. 
Eraſtus. E LL, Crito, is the diſpute ended 
W at laſt? 

Crito. Yes, Eraſtus, and without effuſion of 
blood. I hope Philo and I ſhall quarrel no more, 
unleſs you ſet us together by the ears again with 
ſome new reveries. If that happens, we ſhall not 


de difpleaſed with our quarrels on thoſe terms. 


Eraſtus. I am a peaceable man, Crito; it ſhall 
not be faid that I fow diſcord among friends. Be- 
ſides, I am one of thoſe fantaſtical reveurs, who do 
not produce their reveries as they are beſpoke. 
But now we are talking of reveurs, here is a man 
who is in a fair way of being one in good earneſt. 
Dear Philo, where are you? A hundred leagues 
from this place, I am certain. 

Philo. I was in your reveries, Eraſtus; and me- 
nn n not n to awake me out of 
them. 

Eraſtus. If I may be fo inquifitive, pray in 
which of them was you ? 

Philo, In that we read laſt, I take that to be 
Pr HINT and. think it may Doe 


6 Looking on Philo. : 
folve 
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folve all the difficulties in religion, which have hi- 
therto ſeemed moſt conſiderable. I had ſome of 
ſeveral ſorts, which I intended to propoſe to you ; 
but as I was peruſing thoſe reveries laſt night, I 
found moſt of them anſwered. | 
Cite. I have ſufficient reaſon in my turn to be 
jealous of the progreſs Philo makes every day in the 
art of reveries. I own he exceeds me in that 
point. | | 
Philo. How do you know that, Crito? You 
judge by appearances then; becauſe you have ob- 
ſerved me wear the air or mien of a reveur, you im- 
; mediately conclude me an adept in the art like Eraſ- 
tus. At that rate, how many heavy, melancholy, 
ſtupid blockheads might paſs for adepts, while they 
are ſilent. I beg you would not confound our 
friend with perſons ſo different from him in rea- 
Hey, though they may in ſome meaſure reſemble 
dim in form; I ſpeak of the time when he is ac- 
tually engaged in his reveries. 
raus. Let us have done with the reality bad 
the form, ſo far as they may relate to Eraſtus ; and 
let us own they are extremely different when con- 
ſidered in themſelves. From the univerſal blind- 
neſs of men in that regard, proceed their erroneous 
judgments, both in the common courſe of life, and 
in what concerns religion. 
Cito. It is true, the character of an honeſt 
man and a Chriſtian is now-a- days ſettled by form 
; | and 
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and appearances. Is any thing farther neceſſary 
for eſtabliſhing his reputation? Great numbers fit 
down contented with theſe ; and as the caſe ſtands, 
I know not whether, if the choice was propoſed; 
to have the reputation of a good man, without be- 
ing ſo, or to be a good man, without the reputa- 
tion of ſuch; I know not, I fay, whether many 
would chuſe the latter. 

Phil. Now you ſpeak of being a good man, I 
remember the definition Eraſtus gave us the firſt 
time we faw him. He told us, in ſhort, that a 
good man, and a man devoted to God were the 
fame. I could not object againſt this definition; 
but I reduced this idea of being devoted to the di- 
vinity to a ſmall point. I thought no principle of 
religion more reaſonable, more inconteſtable, or 
more univerſally received than this; and yet I 
know not whether any thing is leſs known than the 
reality of this devotion, or more ſtrongly. oppoſed” 
by men, though without their own knowledge. 

Eraflus. That is preciſely the main and eſſen- 
tial part of a Chriſtian's, or good man's character, 
which few give themſelves any corcern to acquire. 
The form and appearances are put on with les 
e os 5a a5 much, perky we; OY 
inſinitely more honour. 

What can be the reaſon of that? It is becauſe 
the. reality of this devotion requires that a man 
n chuſe the form or appearances z 

but 
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but that he be ready or diſpoſed to receive the 


different forms, according to the will of the maſter, 
to whom he is devoted. This is ſuppoſed in the 


forms of prayer uſed in public. What proteſtati- 
ons do we not there make of being devoted with- 
. out reſerve? Thy will ſhall be the rule of our con- 


duct, and thy glory the end of all our actions. 
Aſk ſome one of the congregation, whether he 
conceives the nature of this engagement, he will 
tell. you, it conſiſts in conſecrating to God our 
mind and our body, as a living facrifice, and with- 
out reſerve, every thing that is in-us, and — 
on us, to be employed in his ſervice.“ 

But have you any idea of this ſacrifice without 
reſerve? Do you underſtand what it is to propoſe 
the glory of God as your end? Are you acquaint- 
ed with this rule, by which you proteſt you deſign 
to regulate your conduct? Here a man would be 
puzzled; not only one of the moſt ignorant fort, 


but perhaps one of thoſe wha paſs for the moſt de- 


vout and knowing. 
If we have not ſo much as the idea of it what 
will become of the reality ? The conſequence will 


be, that. it will not be diſtinguiſhed, and conſequent- 


ly will be oppoſed wherever it is; and thus what 


we were ſaying concerning the extreme diſtance be- 


-* Other expreſtons taken from the ſame form of 


prayer. | 
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* tween the ſubſtance, and the form, reality, and ap- 
7 pearances, will be made good. 
7 Phils. Had you aſked me the fame queſtion 
12 ſome weeks ago, Eraſtus, I ſhould have been pretty 
much at a loſs for an anſwer. I believe, that, 
to get rid of you, I ſhould have aſked you in my 
turn, whether thoſe prayers were not noble, and 
fit for raiſing the ſoul? For fo I have heard them 
defined by feveral. | 

Eraſlus. And I perhaps, in my turn, ſhould 
have aſked you, Whether expreſſions ought not to 
be the images of thoughts and ſentiments? You | 
would certainly have granted it. On that foot, I 
ſhould likewiſe have granted, that the words I have 
quoted from the forms in queſtion, are beautiful 
images of what makes the reality in a perſorr de- 
voted to God. I ſhould then have left you to 
judge, whether this original is every where to be 
found, and whether the image can be fit for rai- 
ling the original, or is only fit for repreſenting it? 

Crito, It has been thought a bold charge to- 
reproach men with contenting themſelves with 
beautiful ideas concerning religion; but in this 
particular, they are ſatisfied with leſs. They a- 
muſe themſelves with fine words: inſenſibly take 
them for the reality ; and make a great noiſe with 
the terms conſecration, living ſacrifice, being abſo- 
lutely devoted, &c. Have they an idea of what 
s meant by them? L own it is not long ſince [ 
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have conceived any; and believe, had I been at. 2 
tacked on that ſubject, I ſhould have been obliged 
to deñne them by ſome ſynonymous words; the 
common ſhift of fuch as know things more by ex- 
preſſions than by ideas. 

Eraſtus. At that rate, how far are men from be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh truth exactly! And are we 
to be ſurprized, if they ſubſtitute appearances in the 
room of reality, of which they have not even the 
idea? Of what, for example, have men leſs the 
idea, than of the reality of thoſe words lately quoted: 
To make the will of God the rule of our conduct, 
and his glory the end of all our actions? What is 
the glory of God? and what is meant by propo- 
ling it as the end of all our actions? It is an en- 
gagement; and one would think men ought to have 
fome idea of what they engage to perform. I could 
with that thoſe, who renew this engagement every 
day by a repetition. of the words, would explain 
themſelves on the idea they. fix to them.. | 

Phils, That would be requiring too much, 
Eraſtus. I know fome people, who, to embarraſs 
you in their turn, would aſk you whether you dil- 
approve of the daily repetition of thoſe fine words. 

' Eraflus. My anſwer to that queſtion would be 
on ready. I would tell them, that ſuch as have 
in themſelves the reality of what thoſe words ex- te li 
preſs, may repeat them as often as they pleaſe, 
without danger of injuring truth and ſincerity ; that WW, . C. 
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as for thoſe who are guilty of falſhood in the repe- 
tition, it is their buſineſs to judge in what rank they 
place themſelves, and what hazard they ran. This 
would be my whole reply: their conſcience, if 
liſtened to, would explain the matter farther. 

Crito. But, dear Eraftus, were you afked what 
idea you yourſelf entertain of this engagement, 
what anſwer would you give ? 

Eraflus. T would fay, Crito, that the glory of 
God is a fubjed ſo far above my capacity, that 1 
dare not attempt a definition of it. I fay the fame 
of the diſpoſition, by which a man propoſes that 
glory is the end of all his actions; that diſpoſition 
which I admire, and which muſt neceffirity be the 
refult of the moſt refined love, is ſo widely different 
from the diſpoſition of a beginner like me, that T 
ean form no diſtinct and clear idea of it, Do not 
pretend to difpute the appellation of a beginner with 
me; I confeſs myſelf fuch, in all reſpects; and 
much more ſo in regard to theſe fablime diſpoſi- 
tons. | 

As to the will of God, and the diſpoſition by 
which a man chuſes it for the rule of his conduct, 
| can ſpeak of them only from what I have learnt 
by a beginning of experience. I will fay there- 
fore, that men can know the will of God only by 
the light of truth, or by the teſtimony of truth. 

Truth bears witneſs for itſelf, in two manners, 
a cauſe, and as an object directly and indirectiy: 

directly 


+ obje& if we ſhut our eyes, with a deſign of not 
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directly within, by each man's conſcience : indi. 
realy without, by the organs, which it has inſpired 
or directed in their writings; and this is what we 
.call the holy ſcripture. As a cauſe and fimple, 
truth acts immediately on the conſcience, it is felt 
before it is perceived: as an object, it is perceived 
much more by its effects than in itſelf. The light 
of the ſun is an emblem of it;. it acts on the ſenſes 
as a cauſe, before. it becomes the object af percep- 
tion.. Even when it is perceived as an object, it is 
of ſo ſimple a nature, that we diſtinguiſh nothing 
particular in it, unleſs it. be by the objects it. diſ- 


covers, and the reverberation from bodies on which 


it is reflected. 

I return to truth, which is light, as s St. John 
calls it; and I fay, that if its firſt. office is to at 
on the ſentiment or on conſcienee ; the firſt duty of 
the creature in reſpe& to it is to conſent to receive 
its impreſſions, to open his eyes in order to pet- 
ceive the objects it diſcovers, and the path it. points 
out. Here conſent. comes into play; ſo that by 1 
determinate yes or no, a man may open the door 
to, or ſhut it againft the light. Here, in a word 
the integrity of the will decides, and becomes in 
man the key of knowledge, the introduction U 
truth... 

It is matter of fact that the light of the ſun nei 


ther is perceived, nor gives us the perception of an) 


ſeeing. 
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ſeeing. Nothing depends more on man's free will 
than the opening or ſhutting his eyes, and turning 
his ſight from certain objects, in order to fix it on 
others. 

Nor is it leſs certain that truth can make no pro- 
greſs in man, but in proportion to his conſent to 
give it entrance, and that he gives it entrance only 
by obeying it. 

In proportion as truth is obeys, it more diſtinct- 
1y ſhews the road we are to take; it ferves as a 
guide in that road ; interiorly by ſentiment, or the 
{imple language of conſcience : exteriorly it ſhews 
the ſame way painted to the life, in the outward 
teſtimony it bears of itſelf. I ſpeak of the holy 
{cripture. This ſcripture declares we can know 
the truth, or the will of God, only as far as we are 
determined to obey it without reſerve ; that thoſe, 
who are of God, hear the words of God, becauſe 
they have the teſtimony of God within them. 

Thus truth is the ſoul and center of religion. 
Thus it is the rule which rectifies all things, with- 
out being . capable of correction, the light which 
manifeſts all things, and without which we cannot 
ſe whither we are going. I ſpeak here of ſimple, 
univerſal, uncreated truth, -the ſource of all truth, 
which has exiſted in God from eternity, and which 
is called in ſcripture, ſometimes wiſdom, ſometimes 
the word, ſometimes the light, and ſometimes life, 
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It is this truth, I ſay, which the fcripture teſti, 
bes to be the light and the life, To this light it 
refers men for information, and direction in diſcern. 
ing truth. - Such as make a proper uſe of this exte. 
rior teſtimony which truth bears of itſelf, and give 
room within themſelves for the direct and ſimple 


_ teſtimony of truth, without reſerve, really devote 


themſelves to God, offer themſelves to him as 4 
living and holy ſacrifice, without reſerve, and take 
his will for the rule of their conduct, being guide 
by truth itſelf, | | 

Theſe have within themſelves the reality of thoſe 
words, which all profeſs to admire as beautiful, and 
which are ſo to him who pronounces them, only as 
far as they are the image of his diſpoſition, Is it 
neceſſary now to aſk, who is fit to repeat them ? l 
is every one's buſineſs to enquire what truth and 
Kncerity may allow him to do. 

Philo, You have, before you was aware, an 
ſwered ſeveral of the difficulties I deſigned to pro 
poſe to you, Eraſtus, 

I ſhould have aſked you, for example, how truth 
can act on the ſentiment ? I find myſelf anſwered 
by the compariſon of light, which is felt- without 
being perceived, and by your adding, that truth a& 
on the ſentiment, as a Cauſe, as ſomething living 


and operating. 
I ſhould likewiſe have aſked, whether conſcience 


I find 
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I | find an anſwer to this queſtion in your ſaying that 
conſcience is a direct teſtimony of fimple truth, a 
voice or language in which it expreſſes itſelf ; that 
conſcience, in ſhort, is the echo of truth, 
* I find from what you have advanced, in what 
ole ſenſe you before ſaid that its language is infallibly 
ote 
3 1 


that of truth ; that it is invariably the fame, the 
rule by which all things ought to be rectiſied, with- 
ae out being capable of correction - itſelf, the light 
eich cannot be enlightened, but which ought to 
be allowed to enlighten us, by removing the ob- 
* ſtacles which oppoſe it. 
mh Thus I find the whole of religion really reunited. 
in the ſingle point of truth: that truth being one, 
leads ſuch as admit its teſtimony interiorly, to ad- 
* mit the teſtimony it gives of itſelf exteriorly in the 
language of the ſcripture, 3 
hy refers us to that of conſcience. 
I find that theſe two teſtimonies, ie 
the fame truth -for their principle, agree perſectly 
PW vel, and mutually afliſt each other, - Methinks 
the diſtinction of truth, and what is true, might take 
place here : that conſcience, as the echo of truth, 
ought infallibly to lead to the diſcernment of what 
ls true, in the language of the ſcripture ; and that 
it ought to be the buſineſs of what is n 
Ul things to truth as its origin. 
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Drito. As you go on, Philo, Eraſtus was not 
much in the wrong when he ſaid “ the lawyers go 
through with whatever they undertake. You have 
made ſo exact a reduction of ſeveral truths to one 
point, that Eraſtus would find it a hard matter to 
explain things better. 

Eraſtus. I ſhould have been very much puzzled 
how to do it in ſo few words. 

Phils. I have not done yet; and you ſhall ſee [ 
am going to act like Æſop's raven; in order to 
make you admire my fine voice, I will communi- 
cate the ſequel of my reveries on thoſe of Eraſtus. 

Crito. You will be very much ſurprized, Philo, 
when I tell you we are not in the humour of hear- 
ing your fine voice to-day. I believe it is time to 
be gone ; but we ſhall loſe nothing by the matter; 
we will reſerve the ſequel of the ſong till to-mor- 
row. What fay you, Eraſtus? _ 

- Eraſtus. I think it a good thought, Crito; ; and 
the more ſo, becauſe if Philo's voice ſhould chance 
to prove of an inchanting nature, like that of the 
_ Sirens, we ſhould be in danger of ſtaying here all 
night. 

Phils. If you at firſt began to ſpoil me by your 

applauſe, you ſoon repair the damage by making me 
put up my compliment, without aſking my conſent, 
However, I muſt take the honour of it to myſell, 
8 you for this friendly office, 

E Dialogue I, | 
| DI A- 
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to CriTo, PRILo, and ERASTus. 


led raf. JYEAR Philo, we are now ready to 
| hear your fine voice. 
Crito, Mr Raven may begin when he pleaſes. 
Phils, You interrupted me yeſterday, Crito, in 
he middle of my period; and have made me fo 
ffectually forget my compliment, that a cannot 
poffbly recollect it. 
ita. In the mean time, till you can recover 
t I muſt tell you what happened to me yeſterday. 
I had left Eraſtus's three letters, or reveries, 
rning conſcience, on my table. Young For- 
unatus, of whom I was ſpeaking the other day, 
aid his hands on them. He had no ſooner caſt 
is eye on the firſt page, but he expreſſed a great 
lefire of reading them; and was fo preſſing in his 
emands, that I could not refuſe him. 
That inſtant I was called away, and left him 
You" None in my chamber near half an hour. In that 
terval, a lady, who was in the next room, went 
to mine, and found Fortunatus employed in read- 
. She inſiſted Gn knowing what he was read- 
: he made a ſecret of it; which increaſed her 
muy. She oy they were letters of gal- 
5 lantry, 
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jets, not excepting divinity; if you have any ac- 
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lantry, ſuſpected certain perſons of being in the in. 

trigue, "ſhrugged up ber ſhoulders at their want of F 
conduct, and, not being able to obtain a ſight of IM tic 
them, returned to the room from whence ſhe came, U. 
where ſhe found a company of ladies, to whom ſhe Wl be 
communicated her conjectures. You may ima. us 


gine they built caſtles in the air, and each of then 
made ſome new. diſcovery in the myſtery. 
During theſe tranſactions, I returned to ny 
room, where Fortunatus told me what had paſſe, 
But by way of parentheſis, I muſt give you the cha- 
racter of the lady in queſtion. She is a perſon pretty 
well advanced in years, with a gravity ſuitable to 
her age, prudent and wiſe, and devout to a degree, 
She has a genius for reading, can reaſon on all fub- 


quaintance with Urania, you will know her by thi 
„ PERM 

Erguss. I know her only by name, This i 
what they call a lady of univerſal merit. 

Crito. I ſhould now give you an account of the 
other ladies in the company; but that would take 
up too much of our time. You are only to kuonfſ'ved ; 
they were of different ages and characters. Some 
grave, ſome merry, and others a mixture of both, 
- They found ſome pretence for calling me aſi 
with a view of getting the ſecret out of me: Id 
verted myſelf a good while wich hearing their oo 
* at laſt I yielded, and gave conſent ti 

. Fortunam 
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Fortunatus ſhould deliver them the letters in queſ- 
gon. He offered to read them to the company: 
e, Vrania diſputed the point with him; being appre- 
henſive he would not give them entire. Fortuna- 
us gave up the conteſt : Urania ran over three or 
four pages, and expreſſed her ſurprize. All the 
ladies fixed their eyes on her, and were defirous 
my of knowing the cauſe of her ſurprize. It is, ſays 
el. be, becauſe I do not underſtand this way of writ- 
ha ing: one does not know whether it is ſerious or 
ety {MY jocoſe. Several very different ſubjects are men- 
eu tioned ; ſuch as conſcience, truth, muſicians, con- 
certs, magicians, aſtrologers, a prince in his mino- 
ſub WW tity, a regent, vexation, anger, reveries, &, Re- 
| a-Wconcile all this, if you pleaſe. Theſe letters, faid I, 
ws muſt be penned by ſome reveur ; you will be able 
tojudge of the matter, if you will give yourſelf the 
trouble of reading them. Urania began, and con- 
linued to the end without interruption, It was very 
entertaining to ſee the different looks of the ladies. 
dome ſhrugged up their ſhoulders : ſome ſeemed 
tired ; ſome expreſſed their ſurprize; and others 
in a brown ſtudy. But the beſt diverſion was 
o hear them talk after the letters were read. 
Eraftus. You ſhould have taken down their re- 
in writing, Crito, 
ir co Crito. I did fo; but took particular care not to 
© obſerved ; the diſcovery would have made them 
OI: I told them I would 
12 7 
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one word of the converſation, At firſt I had ſome 


leave them, to allow them more freedom of dil. 
courſe. I then returned into my cloſet, which you 
know is contiguous to the room where the ladies 
were ; and, as the partition is very thin, I loſt not 


difficulty to underſtand them; for they ſpoke all 
together, and it was impoſſible to write any thing, 
It happened luckily for me, that one of the ladies 
made a propoſal of - ſpeaking one after another, z 
the Engliſh do. The propoſal was accepted; and, 
what was more ſurprizing, regularly obferved, Wl « 
You 1 ln 4 


that occafion. 6 « 4 
« 

(Crit rakes» paper ut of hs pee and din A 
it to Eraſtus.) | | 

Eraſtus reads. Gr 

Unna, 7 CLEOPATRA, Three ladies 5 

almoſt of the ſame claſs. i 6 

8 

CLanterrTa, Cecitia, FauveTa. Of the cab * m 


of wags. 
NEeREa, Evonia, SynTicue. Of the mixed 'Q 
Ry $ 
| 9 
4 Fox ruxarus. The only man. * pl: 
5 N i =" © oa 
Dania. © Ladies, PL FOE TY 50 


e 
Salim. 
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Sabme. © I own I think it very extraordinary, 


dil. at cannot be denied but here are ſome good 
you Wl © things, ſuch as are ſaid, for example, concerning 
dies truth and conſcience. But, after all, who diſ- 
not Wl © putes it with the writer? Who doubts that the 
ome language of conſcience is that of truth? Me- 
- al Wi © thinks there is no neceſſity of undertaking to 


a prove what is ſo evident. 

Cleopatra. © Certainly ; and things are render- 
ed more dubious by too nice enquiries into them. 
] am for keeping the high-beaten road, as our fore- 
« fathers did; people in our age imagine them- 
« ſelves wiſer than they. For my part, I ſuſpect 

« every thing that ſavours of novelty, I flick faſt 
© tothe old rock; 3 is 
Cit not? 
Urania. No doubt: though we are not to 
« reject, without examination, every thing that has 
« ſome appearance of novelty. I ſtand by the maxim 
* of trying all things, and holding faſt what is 
„good. What ſhocks me in theſe letters, is the 
mixture of banter and . ſerious diſcourſe ; nothing 
* ſeems to me worſe put together. The author 
* ſhews by that his want of judgment. 

Salome. I was juſt going to make the ſame 
"remark, Every thing ought to be in its proper 
* place. Not that I am an enemy to mirth and 

* gaiety, I am particularly pleaſed to fee them in 

* Joung people; but when the diſcourſe turns on 


I 3 © religion 
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religion or truth, it is another affair. On ſuch 
* occaſions one ought to be grave and ſerious, 
„What think you, ladies? n 

- Cleopatra. I am entirely of your mind; there 
«1s a time for all things; a time to diſcharge the 


duties of religion, by the publick and private 


«exerciſes it preſcribes, and a time to be * 
and divert one's ſelf. 

Urania. The worſt is, that young people are 
ſo fond of being merry, that they cannot, with - 
out the utmoſt difficulty, paſs from gaiety to the 
« gravity, which the exerciſes of religion require. 
. Cleopatra. That is ſo true, that I have no 


- * {mall difficulty to prevail with ours to acquit 


<« themſelves of thoſe, which are the - moſt indiſ- 
© penſable. This is the humour of young people; 
«every thing that favours of devotion or ſeriouſ- 
© neſs, lays them under conſtraint; and I am df 
opinion that, if ſome care was not taken in that 
point, they would have no religion at all. 

- Urania. © I am of your opinion; and it is what 
gives me much trouble. But now you ſpeak of 
& young people, let us make theſe young ladies talk 


« a little, that we may know their ſentiments on 


«what we have read. Take notice how they form 


s themſelves into a ſeparate company with Fortu- 
e natus. - They are afraid of being put on ths. 
_ * ſerious ſtrain one moment. PCI N 


* ladies ? 


gat wats © 1 Clarietts. 


\ * 
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Clarietta, © On the ſerious ſtrain ! we are deep- 
«ly engaged that way; and are making our re- 


« marks on the letters. 2 


Urania. ge pleaſed to communicate them to 
« us. | | , 
Clarietta. I was ſaying that, to ſpeak freely, 


« T ſhould be more capable of judging whether a 
« head is well dreſſed or not, than of diſtinguiſhing 
« what is moſt valuable in theſe letters. But, after 
« all, the ſtyle of this reveur hits my taſte pretty 
« well ; and if all ſerious diſcourſes were written in 
this manner, they would be read with ſome plea- 
« fure, 

Fauveta. © I ingenuouſly confeſſed, that on ſee- 
« ing the bare title of ſuch letters, and that of ſome 
* little ſongs, I ſhould have given the preference to 
« the latter. After ſuch a declaration, who would 
have imagined that I could have attended ſo long 
without being tired one moment. And I doubt 
* whether theſe letters have not had certain charms 


* for me, which I never found in any ſong. 


Cecilia. © For my part, I own that, had I not 
* thought them letters of gallantry, I ſhould have - 
© left the room before the reading begun. When 
„I underſtood what was the ſubjeR of them, I was 
* ſeized with curioſity: I was deſirous of know 
* ing what followed; and found a certain Je ne 
" /x4i quoi, which would not allow me to go. 


A 
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Urania, to the three other ladies. « May we 
« not know what you 8 
« them ? 
 Syntiche, © Pray, 9 how long has that 
« fine title been my due? Have I deſerved it for M 
« my ſkill in ſpinning ? I leave it to Evodia, and 
« Nerea, as their right. They, who have ſtudied 
logic, may juſtly be called by that name. 

Nerea. *© I neither pretend to be a logician nor of 
« 2a philoſopher ; however, a little logic never doe 4, 
« any harm. It may be uſeful in enabling one to 
« diſtinguiſh, in what one reads, truth from falſhoos, il © 
« the matter from the form, and the ſubſtance fron 15 
« the aceidents. a 

Salome. See how learned ſhe is; it is a plea- 

« ſure to hear her talk. I take her to be one df 
<-thoſe who are beſt able to form a ſound judgment 
of the letters in queſtion. 
- Urania. Perhaps ſhe is. Some perſons with 
their good ſenſe alone, have as much judgment a 
others with all their logic. But you have not yet 
* given your opinion, Evodia. You have, how- 
© ever, a double right to do it, both as 2 logician 
and a perſon-of wit. 

Evodia. ** 1 freely acknowledge, I would willing- 
« ly give all my logic for the leaſt of theſe reveries, oi 
for the ſecret of thinking in this manner. Logic 
« never made me fee] a certain Je ne ſcai quot, 
* which theſe reveries haue awakened in me. And 

% that 
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« that Je ne ſpai quoi, being once awakened, has 
« faid more to me than the reveries themſelves. 

Nerea., © Without valuing logic too much, I 
«place it at its due value. The little knowledge 
« I have of that art has enabled me to obſerve ſeve- 
« ral faults in the letters in queſtion, There are 
« ſuch inſtances of falſe conſtruction, which would 
« induce one to think the author never ſtudied 
grammar. The tenſes are frequently confound- 
"ed: the verb with the adverb ; and genitive Caſe 
« with the ablative. 

Clartetta. © We have a right to enter an action 

„ againſt him. 

Fortunatus. © In reality, to pretend to write 
« reveries, without being a grammarian, is not 
v allowable. 

Evedia. So, Mr. Fortunatus; ſhall it be faid 
that you remain behind the curtain, without ex- 
v plaining yourſelf ? You ſhall not come off with- 
* out telling us your opinion. 

Fortunatusn. What opinion can you expect 
from a libertine, like me, in matters where teli- 
gion is concerned? It is well enough known that 
] have hitherto had no great acquaintance with 
*it; judge then whether I ſhould be a proper per- 
* ſon for the taſk you impoſe on me. All I can 
" ſee of the reveries in queſtion is, that I have read. 
* them with fome pleaſure, and heard them read 
with more, I did not indeed obferve whether the 
I's & author 
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good for ſomething, were it only to make the la 
dies talk. 


marian and logician. The poor reveries will be 
prettily deciphered. 


: amuſe himſelf with deciphering reveries, and quar- 
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d author was a logician, or a grammarian; but is i 4, 
* quality of a reveur, I think he has not perform. 


| me 
*ed ill; and believe that his reveries would go far. in 
< ther toward reconciling me to religon, ** the 
* moſt eloquent diſcourſes,” _ m) 


Crito, Here 8 looked on his watch dif 
and told the ladies it was paſt eight: the whole pre 


company decamped, and thus ended the ſcene. 


Philo. Could you have expected, Eraſtus, to 
find here, at once, the diverſion of a walk, and that 
of a comedy ? 

Eraftus. I did not expect to be ſo well enter. 
tained. You ſee, after all, that the reveries are 


Crito. And give them bir of ſhew- 
ing their wit and judgment. I was ready to break 
out into laughter, particularly when the young 
lady talked of logic and grammar. You ſhall ſee 
our logician will make fine comments on the reve- 
ries. She deſired to take a copy, in order to ſhew 
them, as the ſaid, to better judges. No doubt ſhe 
means ſome gentleman, who is both an able gram: 


Eraftus. A great honour truly for a logician to 


rel with a zeveur. | This would be but barely par 
| donable 
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lonable in a lady, who proſeſſes that art. 


our friend Philo did not comprehend, 
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It is re- 
markable that your ladies attacked only the form 
and the terms, without excepting againſt the things. 

Crito. I had a ſtrong inclination to lay down 
my pen, and anſwer them ; eſpecially when I heard 
it gravely decided, that gaiety and religion are two 
diſtinct articles : * 
proper place, &c. 

Eraſtus. This confirms what we were ſaying 
ſome time ago; that the idea of ſomething gloomy 
and ſour was in the minds of ſeveral, annexed to the 
idea of religion: that hence young people conceive 
ſuch a diſlike to it ; and acquit themſelves of thoſe 
duties, which they think moſt indiſpenſable, only 
with conſtraint. It is diverting to hear it faid that, 
if great care was not taken of them in this point, 
they would have no religion at all. Have they a - 
greater ſhare of it, when they act the grimace of it 

Crito, There are men in the world, who would 
anſwer, that this is ſomething, however. 4. 

Philo. Would a man be fatisfied with ſuch a 
reply ? 

Eraſtus. Every one pretends to hate e 
A man cannot bear that another ſhould practiſe it 
on him, while at the fame time, he practiſes it on 
timfelf ; and is fatisfied with himſelf on thoſe terms. 

Crito, This is what I, ſome time ago, called a 
want of honeſty in regard to ourſelyes, and what 
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' Philos, Rather fay, I would not comprehend it 
I pretended ignorance, while at the bottom J per. 
ceived well enough it was my own caſe. What 
you faid gave me much torture, by referring me 
to my conſcience, which in its went ys has 
more to me on that ſubſect. ; 
io. You ſee Eraſtus's reveries occaſioned 
ſomewhat like this in one One i much 4 
logician as ſhe is. 

Eraftus. Vour two logicians ſeem of very dif. 
ferent characters; which proves that things pro- 
dace good or bad effects in men, only according 
to the good or bad uſe made of them. 

Philo. Hence it may be concluded that the 
diſpoſition of the heart renders exterior things good 
or bad; not that exterior En render the heart 
— 

Fraun. That is a grand principle, confirmed 
dy the goſpel, and which extends much farther than 
to the uſe of food. Men know how to make an 
advantage of it in what is agreeable to themſelves; 
but are unacquainted with both the ſubſtance and 
Aver of it. 

ne. You make me e ah 
to juſtify my own inclinations, I have frequently 
made uſe of theſe words: To the pure all things 
are pure. It remained only to know whether that 
. 

This 
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This 1 choſe rather to hes co than examine to 
the bottom. ns 

Eraſtus. You are not the only perſon, Crito, - 
to whom this has happened. The ſame illufion 
has often led me into miſtakes, I have fince ima- 
gined myſelf like a fick man, who, to follow his 
own whims, ſhould juſtify himſelf with this maxim : 
To the healthy all things are wholeſome. 

Crit. The maxim is very true; but the appli- 
cation of it is not always juſt. 


Eraftus. Men proceed exactly in the fame man- 


ner with regard to religion. They take out of the 
goſpel ſome maxims, true in themſelves; but which 


ceaſe to be fo in reſpect to them, nnn 3 
cation they make of them. 

Crito, By this means they have the art of 
changing truth into falſhood. Is not this what 
the ſcripture calls mag” n. is right ind 
wortrwood ? © Amos. 

Eraftus. I know not heals he; that 
reigns univerſally among men, is not more perni- 
cious to them than the moſt diforderly- mclinations 
bf corrupt nature. It is by the falſe that thoſe 
inclinations are diſguiſed and entertained, and even 
tendered fuch as not to be known. Were this not 
is caſe, hey would inſpire » brevor, and Reta | 
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Philo. I know ſome, who being themſelves un- 
der the\dominion of the fall, would aſk you wha 6: 
you mean by that term. th 
_ Braftus. The falſe, as it manifeſts itſelf with- 

out, is, properly ſpeaking, the art of diſguiſing. b) 
How many myſteries doth this art cover, both in i ® 
civil ſociety and religious affairs! This art may i © 
be called the univerſal key, or the Paſſe-par-tout, Ml lei 
proper for letting every one into his own preten. d 
fions. | | | dif 
In order to know what the falſe is in the world, WM 
we need only, for a moment, imagine the meta- 
morphoſis we ſhould ſee, were the art of diſguiſing I St. 

| baniſhed from among men; were all hearts to be es 
laid open, and every one was obliged to think aloud, I lg 
Thus we ſhould be able to judge whether this an bor 
doth not ſerve as a maſk, or covering to all that is i be 
hideous and ſhocking ; and whether being employ- = 
ed for hiding evil, it doth not, at the fame time, I. 


afford it protection and nouriſhment. car 
' Philo. This is a good demonſtration of the i lig 
tru 


maxim you juſt now advanced; ſince the falſe is 


a pernicious evil, not only in itſelf, but as it ſerves WM  - 
to ſupport all forts of evils by the beautiful appear- I bei 
ance it gives them. So much for the falſe, as it I be 
rtr tu 
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* Eraftus, Was you to aſk me, Philo, what is 
nat darkneſs, I ſhould anſwer, that it is cauſed r by 
the abſence of light. 

ith. I might likewiſe reply, that the falſe is produced 
by the abſence of truth. All the difference here is, 
h in chat, properly ſpeaking, darkneſs is nothing; where- 
may I = the falſe is ſomething. Bare darkneſs is much 
tour, leis oppoſite to light, than the falſe is to truth. If 
ten. MW darkneſs gives us the fight of no objects, it doth not 
diſguiſe them; whereas the falſe is a deceitful glim- 
mering, that diſguiſes all it ſhews. 

Bare darkneſs makes no oppoſition to light ; it 
gives place to it when it appears. The falſe oppo- 
ſes truth, as the light of a candle produces a falſe 
light at noon. This compariſon is not ſufficient 
for characterizing the falſe ; and here it ought to 
be remembered that all compariſons are lame. 

Crito. I think I perceive. the deſect of this, 
The light of the ſun eclipſes the falſe light of the 
candle much more, than the candle can eclipſe the 
light of the ſun ; whereas the falſe oftner makes 
truth diſappear, than truth does the falſe, 

Eraftus. Dear Crito, you do not fully compre- 
hend my meaning. If in one ſenſe it is true, that | 
the falſe has a greater power to eclipſe truth, than 
truth has to eclipſe the falſe; we are to ſeek for the 
cauſe of this difference, not in truth itſelf, but in 
the obſtacles which men * in its way. N 


* 


1 ruth 


. 


ſubſtitute a borrowed light in its room. 


falſe, though it doth not eclipſe truth, eclipſes the 
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Truth in itſelf would not have leſs power to ob- 
ſcure the falſe, than the light of the fun has to 
eclipſe that of a candle, did not men voluntary ſhut 
up the avenues, in order to ſubſtitute the falſe in 
its place; as it is in their power to ſhut up the 
avenues againſt the light of the ſun, in order to 


Let us ſay that, properly ſpeaking, truth in itſ{c} 
cannot be eclipſed by the falſe, as the light of the 
fun cannot be eclipſed by that of a lamp. But, as 
the light of a lamp, though it does not eclipſe the 
ſun, eclipſes the light which it diffuſes on objects; 
and in that reſpect it may be ſaid that the falſe light 
eclipfes the true; it may be likewiſe ſaid, that the 
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light which it diffuſes on objects, and that that 
light is nothing but the true, as we have diſtin- 
e 7 (rat mouth... 

Hence it is eaſy to a, that the falſe i 
properly the oppohte of the true: that, as it is the 
property of the true to ſhew objects ſuch as they 
are, without embelliſhing them ; it is the property 
of the falſe to ſhew them for what they are not, to 
diſguiſe ſome by making them appear beautiful, and 
others by making them look ugly. 

Philo. I might ſay, I have all my life-time 
been under the dominion of the falſe, without per- 
ceiving it; and, though I have no idea of, I but 
now begin to diſcern it. I, however, imagined 


myſelf 
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myſelf very capable of - diſtinguiſhing the true 
from the falſe, I even fancied I hated the falſe 
above all things; becauſe I hated ſome of its ef- 
ſects in other men. Diſguiſe, for example, ap- 
peared horrible to me, when I ſaw it worn by 
others; but I imagined myſelf free from it, becauſe _ 
| avoided what was moſt groſs, while I made uſe 
of what was more refined. I ſhould perhaps ſpeak 
more correctly, if I ſaid that my own diſguiſe was 
imperceptible, only becauſe it was become as natu- 
ral to me as breathing. 

Crito, This may be called defining things ex- 
y. I am almoſt jealous of you, Philo, for ex- 
flaining the matter ſo juſtly. But, not to leave 
you the whole honour, I add to your definition, that 
the art of diſguiſing appears no longer an art in 
thoſe in whom the falſe reigns; ſo natural is this 
art become to them: that this art is expreſſed much 
leſs by the words they ſpeak, than by the face they 
put on, by their eyes, their geſture, and the whiole 
of their behaviour. As the idea of diſguiſe is con- 
fined to ſaying, on purpoſe in a groſs manner, the 
contrary of what we think, it is eaſy to flatter our- 
ſelves on that article. We have now, Eraſtus, con- 
ſidered the falſe in its effects. It would be mate- 

Eraftus, I underſtand you, Crito; you would 
likewife conſider the falſe in its origin. This is 

+1 
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not ſo eaſy; it is much leſs difficult to diſcoyer the 
origin of the true than that of the falſe. 

The origin of the true is truth, which has ever 
exiſted in God. Conſequently, the origin of the 
true is eternal ; and as it had no beginning, ſo it 
wilder no cad. 

This is not the caſe in regard to the falſe. We 
certainly know, there was a time when it did net 
exiſt : it could not exiſt, when God was the only 
being; when pure and ſimple truth was all, and 
alone. Where could the falſe find room then ? 

The falſe therefore has had a beginning, and 
muſt have been poſterior to the exiſtence of crea- 
tures, as being always relative to ſome particular 
being; ſo that had there been no particular being, 
there would have been no falſe. X 

Crito, I remember you ſaid the fame of the 
true or particular truths ; that if there had been no 
creatures, or particular being, there would have 
been no particular truths. How is it poſſible that 
the two oppoſites ſhould reſult from the exiſtence 
of the ſame creatures? 

I have another difficulty. If the origin of the 
true is eternal, it cannot, in all reſpects, be the 
oppoſite of the falſe, which had a beginning. 

rau. Though the origin of the true is eter- 
nal, it doth not thence follow, that it had no be- 
ginning. The true may be conſidered in two te- 
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ſes ; as relative at the ſame time both to i 
mitive truth, and to the creatures. 

In the firſt reſpect, we may grant it had no be- 
ginning: in the laſt, it is evident it is only the 
conſequence of their exiſtence; and in this point 
the true and the falſe are preciſely * two oppo- 
ſites, or contraries. 

In order to diſcover now how it is poſſible that 
the two contraries ſhould reſult from the exiſtence 
of the ſame creatures, we ſhould know the nature 
of thoſe creatures; an enquiry that doth not be- 
long to a reveur. All he can fay of it, in that 
character, is, that if the two oppoſites, the true and 
the falſe, have been produced by ſome creature, it 
muſt have been endowed with freedom and under- 
ſanding. _ 

Underſtanding, in order to be ſuſceptible of the 
impreflions of truth: freedom, that it might receive 
or not receive it at pleaſure. Truth once received 
produces true: truth being rejected, the falſe takes 
ts place. Hence it is eaſy to conclude, that the 
true and the falſe muſt have been occaſioned by the 
free will of an intelligent being, according to the 
choice it was pleaſed to make. 

Crito, Some would here alle you, what tat in- 
telligent being is; whether an angel or a man. 

Eraſtus. I ſhould ſay; it muſt crttalkly be-ke 
who deviated from his original uprightneſs: if the 
queriſt admitted the teſtimony of ſcripture, he would 
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not ſuppoſe it an angel. I know it is not faſhion. 
able to take the Moſaical account of the temptation 
too literally; but, without diſputing. on the letter, 
we might obſerve the deſign of that biſtorian ; the 
tendency of which is to ſhew us the falſe, at that 
time ſet in oppoſition to the true, and man placed 
between them to determine his choice of one or the 
other by his own free will. The event gives us to 
underſtand that he choſe the falſe; or rather was 
| deceived by taking the falſe for the true. 

Is there any neceſſity for going ſo far back, to 
find the reality of this hiſtory? Might it not be 
led, as to the ſubſtance, the hiſtory of all ages, 
Let men diſpute as long as they pleaſe concerning 
the fact and the circumſtances of that event; is it 
not ſufficient, that what paſſes in our days, is a re- 
petition, or a ſpeaking picture of it ? 

- Is it not inconteſtable, that man is ſtill placed 
between the true and the falſe ; and doth not the 
event every day prove that his ſtrongeſt inclinations 
draw him to the latter; and that his will carries 
him to it? 

However, he never determines on the falſe, 35 
ſuch ; but as it wears the appearance of the true, 
or as he gives it the colour of the true. 

Phil. Eraſtus has painted us ſeveral things with 


one fingle firoke. This point of view m__ 


' Eraſtu. 
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Eraſtus. What we have faid of the falſe, as it 


ſhews itſelf without by diſguiſe, is no more than a 
conſequence of the falſe, which man has allowed 
free entrance into himſelf. But whence comes it 
that he gives ſo great a preference to the falſe, ſince 
he is ſo fond of the image and appearance of the 
true ? It is becauſe the image or appearance amuſes 
him agreeably, without producing any real reforma- 
tion in him; even without letting him * ſuch a 
reformation is neceſſary. 

Whereas the reality of the true, 28 
which is its origin, endeavours this reformation in 
man, by acting firſt on the ſentiment or conſci- 
ence. 

This ſentiment is painful, as it undeceives man 
of the favourable opinion he had entertained of 
himſelf, and attacks him in the tendereſt part, where 
be cannot ſuffer any thing ſhould make an attempt 
on him. I ſpeak here of the opinion of a pretend- 
ed uprightneſs or honeſty, of which this ſenti- 
ment diſabuſes him; and of which he is not wil- 
ling to be diſabuſed. 

Phils, 1 find proofs within myſelf of all Eraf- 
tus has been ſaying. And I remember, by the ac- 
knowledgments which Crito has more than once 
made, that his caſe muſt be the ſame with mine, 

Grits Exactly; 1 longed to tell you ſo, Philo; 
but you would not hear me. 


Phils. 


. 
_— 1 — — 
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Philo. I heard you often enough, Crito, in fptte 
of myſelf; but in reality, I was not willing to hear 
you. I thereby ſee the truth of what Eraſtus has 
often told us; that every thing in man muſt begin 
with the will : that, according to the determination 
of that faculty for the true or the falſe, it may con- 
duct man to what is moſt divine, or moſt diabo- 
lical. | 

Eraſtus. From which let us conclude, that in 
regard fo every man in particular, the will is the 
origin of the true or the falſe; as it allows the one 
or the other free entrance. But I believe we forget 
ourſelves, and that it is later than we imagine. 

Phils. I cannot prevail with myſelf to quit 
either Eraſtus or the walk. Shall we make a bar- 
gain for accommodating the whole matter ? Come 
and ſup with me, and after that we will return, and 
indulge our reveries here by ſtar-light. 
 Eraftus. I take you at your word, Philo; and 
am perſuaded Crito will join me. 

Crito. I know my own intereſt too well to 
refuſe the propoſal; and Philo would have been 
caught, had he not invited me in good earneſt. 


EF. = 
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DIALOGUE XVI. 
Cxixo, PHILo, and ERASTUS. 


Walking after Supper. 


Philo. I Know not, Eraſtus, whether your taſte 
agrees with mine or not; but methinks 
this is the beſt time for walking. 

Eraflus. At leaſt it is moſt proper for reveries; 
every thing ſeems to invite to them, even the croak- 
ing of the frogs, not to mention the murmuring 
brooks. But the buſineſs of reveries excepted, it 
muſt be owned that the view of the day is quite 
another thing: it has ſomewhat gay and lovely, to 
which all animals give a welcome. 1 ſpeak of 
ſuch as appear in the day, and particularly of birds ; 
among which, man ought always t to be — in 
the firſt rank. | 

Crito. I underſtand you, Eraſtus; you mean 
that man ought to be, in all ſenſes, a day- bird. 

Eraſtus. Right; and I add, that if man loves. 
the day, it is rather that which he ſhares with thoſe 
little animals, than the day which is proper to him 
in the quality of man. In that reſpect he avoids 
the light; and may be called a night-bird. Not 
that he was formed for that character, but n 
he has made a free choice of it. 


Phil. | 
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Philo. Perhaps thoſe, who have the greateſt 
averſion to the light, are ſuch as imagine them. 
ſelves moſt enlightened, and moſt capable of a 
exact diſcernment of objects. 

Eraſtus. Moſt certainly, Philo. This comes 
not from their being in abſolute ignorance, which 
being nothing, may perhaps be compared to mere 
darkneſs; but from their being enlightened with 
falſe or borrowed light, to which they give the 
name of truth, and which ſatisfies them ſo far, a 
to leave them nothing to deſire or ſee beyond it. 

Crito, I am thinking of what you lately ſaid, 
Eraſtus, that the will is in every man the origin of 
the true and the falſe. I imagine it might be ob- 
jected, that the diſcernment of the true and the 
falſe belongs to the underſtanding, rather than to 
the will; and that it is the buſineſs of the eye to 
diſcern objects, before the will makes its choice. 

Eraſtus. It is, I own, the buſineſs of the eye to 
diſcern objects; but can the eye open and fix on 
ſuch or ſuch an object, without the conſent of the 
will, even when the light actually ſhines ? The wil, 
as the ſovereign faculty in man, has it always it its 
power to avoid it, more or leſs, It uſes innumera- 

ble ſhifts to ſcreen itſelf from the light more ot 
Philo. I never obſerved, Eraſtus, the power 
which the will has over the whole man, and even 
over the underſtanding, which ſeems independent 


of 
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of it, I underſtand the caſe here is the ſame as in 
regard to the eye, which is commanded by the will 
to open or ſhut, partly or entirely, to look on one 
ide of certain objefts, when it is not willing to 
ke them entirely, and 

Eraflus. Here the winking with the eye, men- 
tioned in the goſpel, takes place. In proportion 
as the eye opens and ſhuts on a ſudden, it fees and 
does not ſee ; or rather it has ſo imperfect a glimpſe 
of all things, that it takes them rather 2 
are not, than for what they are. 

Judge now what weight is to be allowed to the 
judgment that may hence be formed; and whether 
by this way of ſeeing, it be poſſible to ſet a right 
value on things. | 

Crito, This principle of the will's power over 
the underſtanding is, perhaps, one of the moſt in- 
conteſtable, and, at the ſame time, the leaſt known. 

Eraftus. The falſe, that reigns in the world, 
may be conſidered either as ſpeculative, or practi- 
cal, The will is the origin of both, 

Crito, I could never have comprehended how 
the ſpeculative falſe, or the falſe in point of opi- 
nion, could proceed from the will, without the 
principle eſtabliſhed by Eraſtus. I now find it eaſy 
to explain; and am much miſtaken if another ob- 
jection, which ſeveral will, no doubt, ſtart againſt 
the letters on conſcience, is not as eaſily ſolved by 
the ſame principle. 
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'  * Eraftus, Perhaps, I gueſs at that objection. I; 
is about placing conſcience above reaſoning. Wi 
Oui. It is ſo, Eraſtus. I thought you would of 
be charged with aboliſhing all uſe of reaſoning, or ar 
of right reaſon ; for you know one is confounded Wl *. 
with the other, in 
Eraſtus. There 3 is a wide difference lie 
3 reaſoning and right reaſon. For want of 
of being acquainted with this diſtinction, men hare | 

- fought with their own ſhadows, and multiplied di- it! 
putes about words without end, | in 
Crito. Not to mention the differences among an) 
Sivines on this article, you know the myſtics are WW ſpe 
accuſed of forbidding all uſe of reaſon, and repre- ¶ wo 
ſenting it as a very pernicious thing, the 
paſ 

an 
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: EFraſtus. The myſtics, or rather the apprentice 
in that ſyſtem, who have undertaken to ape the true 
myſtics, have, perhaps, ſpoken againſt reaſon, and 
ſheltered themſelves under their authority, without 
underſtanding their doctrine. It is diverting to ob- 
ſerve how theſe men blunder and daſh one again 
another. A word, which they look on as facred, 

cannot be attacked, but they immediately take fire 

and are reſolved to defend it to the laſt. Another 

word, which they conſider as out-lawed, becauſe 

tit has been baniſhed by ſome one of their ſaints 

puts them out of all patience ;' they can bear it no 
more, than if it came out of the bottomleſs pit. 


By 
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By - accuſtoming themſelves - to quarrel, about 
words, men come to ſubſtitute them in the place 
of the ideas of things. With many people, words 
are like what bank. bills once were in France, Men 
were content to be paid with paper, and paid others 
in the ſame manner. There is ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve the credit of words will fall as much as that 
of paper, among thoſe who love reality, | 

Crite. The compariſon is pleaſant. But then 
it ſhould not be forgot, that every one loves reality 
in gold and filver ; but very few give themſelves 
any concern for the reality of truth. In this re- 
ſpe, men are not diſpleaſed at being paid with 
words ; whereas it was force- only that eſtabliſhed 
the credit of paper. | 

Philo. Since words, deſtitute of ideas, are not to 
paſs current among us, Eraſtus, you are to-give us 
an idea of the difference which you make between 
reaſoning and right reaſon. 

Eraſtus. Before we ſhew the difference between 
two things, we ought to form a diſtinct idea of each, 
[ have a right, therefore, Philo, to aſk you what you 
underſtand by right reaſon ; for as the ideas fixed to 
words are arbitrary, the ſame words may be employ- 
ed for ſignifying different things; and it is impoſe 
ible to be underſtood, unleſs we firſt agree on the 
ſenſe we would give to each word. 


Aer all nothing is fochilifh 0 1 dg ahout 
the ſenſe of words; as they are made only for un- 
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derſtanding one another, what doth it ſignify what 
ſenſe we fix to them, provided we thereby explain 
ourſelves the better. Pray, tell me then, what you 
mean by right reaſon. 

Phils, What do I mean by it? I underſtand 
by it a reaſon, which forms a ſound judgment of 
every thing, is capable of diſtinguiſhing the true 
from the falſe, the juſt from the unjuſt. But I per- 
ceive this is ſaying nothing. The term right rea- 
ſon alone, implies more than all theſe ſynonymous 
words put together. 

Eraſtus. You are not ſatisfied with your own 
definition, Philo; you are a little difficult, I know 
ſome who would be highly delighted with it, and be 
very much pleaſed with themſelves for making ſuch 
a one. However, it muſt be granted that it may be 
placed in the fame rank with that which fays black 
is not white. 

Philo. I am very ſenſible of it, Eraſtus; and 
was very glad to let you alſo ſee that I was not 
ſatisfied with it. For this time, I throw back the 
ball to you, that I may not amuſe you all night with 
definitions that ſay nothing. 
Eiraſtus. Muſt a reveur once more tell his reve- 

ries about reaſon to philoſophers, to men, who have 
ſpent their -whole lives in enquiring into the reaſon 
of things ? | 

But what is the meaning of the term reaſon ? Is 


5+ Rang tent” Knows, or one that ought to be 
- | | known! 
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known? Moſt certainly the latter, becauſe inani- 
mate things have not a reaſon that knows, but a 
reaſon which may be known ; that is, their cauſe, 
their end, and their uſe. The term reaſon is ſyno- 
nymous to theſe ; which, when taken right, comes 
up to the idea we have formed of the true. Is not 
the term reaſon, on ſome other occaſions, taken in 
the ſame ſenſe as the true, the juſt, and the equi- 
able, the cauſe, or the motive, &c. and not for the 
underſtanding of each in particular ? By confound- 
ing things of different natures, the term reaſon is 
mn become ſo modiſh, that we uſe it on all occaſions, 
nnd every one pretends to have reaſon on his fide. 

he Phil, You ſhew me what I never obſerved be- 
fore, Eraſtus ; reaſon, which ought to know, is one 
thing ; and reaſon, which ought to be known, is 
ther. Our language muſt be very barren, if it 
but one word to expreſs two things 9 
and ent. 

Eraſtus. When we — to ſpeak nts 
ad come to preciſe ideas, it will be no hard mat- 
er to avoid ambiguity, by employing the word un- 
tanding to expreſs reaſon which ought to know, 
the reaſon of each man in particular; and leav- 
ig the word reaſon in general to ſignify what 
gut to be known, what is reaſonable, juſt, true, 
quitable, &c. 

Crito, You put me in mind, Eraſtus, that the 
im reaſon is applied on a thouſand occaſions, 
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where that of underſtanding cannot be admitted; 
as when we ſpeak of the reaſon we have for doing 
or not doing a thing : when we maintain that we 
have reaſon on our fide; and that nothing is more 
reaſonable than to act in fuch or ſuch a manner, 
It is plain that by the word reaſon, we here mean 
ſomething univerſal, to which every one has 2 
right, and which belongs to no man in particular, 
Eraſtus. When we ſay, we muſt conſult reaſon, 
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right reaſon, have we an idea of ſomething particu- 
lar, or univerſal ? 2 
Citi. Of ſomething univerſal, without doubt; MW * 
for ſuch an expreſſion doth not imply that we muſt 4 
conſult the reaſon of Mr. Such-a-one, or Mr. Such- and 
a-one. By right reaſon we here underſtand ſome- 10 
thing general, which every man is in a condition of * 
knowing and conſulting himſelf, without being Ml ©? 
under a neceſſity of paſſing through the canal d © 
others. | | . 
Eraftus. In the next place, I aſk; is right ter 8 
ſon one, or many? 
- Crito. One, e as as it is univerſal, I * 
have not ſo ſoon forgot my catechiſm, which tell 2 
me, that what is univerſal is one, &c. arg 
Eraſius. Very well anſwered. Here is a ſcho- þ 
lar who will make ſome progreſs: he has a goo hy 


memory. 
Philo. He, perhaps, imagines be ſhall engrob 
that character to himſelf. I remember it as we 
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as he; and if our profeſſor will examine me, he 
ſhall ſee it. | 

Eraſtus. Well, Sir, is right reaſon invariably 
right ; or is it ſometimes falſe ? | 

Philo. If it could be falſe, it would ceaſe to be 
right reaſon ; as I have learnt in my catechiſm, 
that a rule would ceaſe to be a rule, if it ceaſed to 
be right. 

Eraſtus. Very pertinently replied. Tell me, 
Crito ; is it not evident then that right reaſon is 
one, univerſal, and invariably right ? 

Crito. Yes. 

Eraſtus. My firſt ſcholar has given a judicious 
anſwer. I would know of the ſecond, whether it 
doth not thence follow, that the whole doctrine of 
the catechiſm, relating to the invariable, right, 
only, univerſal rule, is applicable to what we have 
called right reaſon. 

Philo, Without doubt. 

Crito, Very learnedly replied, Here now are 
(cholars, who might have a title to the prize in re- 
veries on the firſt promotion, N 

Crito, Mr. Profeſſor, perhaps, thinks he has to 
do with ſcholars, docil enough to anſwer with yes's, 
and without doubts; but I have a difficulty to pro- 


pole to him, which, perhaps, he will not folve fo 
eaſily. 


| Brglus 
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That difficulty will, perhaps, be ſtarted Wl / 
in the character of Crito, not in the quality of 


200 
Eraftus. 


Cri 
ſcholar. 53 85 | hes 
Crito, It is this, Eraſtus. You here apply to * 


right reaſon, all you before applied to conſcience, ; 
Do you confound them together; or ſuppoſe con- 
ſcience and right reaſon one and the fame thing ? 

Eraſftus. I gueſſed you was going to object in 5 4 
the character of Crito. In order to explain ſo great 
a difficulty, he muſt anſwer me once more in qua. 
| lity of a ſcholar. I aſk then; is the language of con- 
ſcience invariably that of truth? Are the orders 
which it pronounces, ſometimes true, and ſome- Th 
times falſe ? 0 

Crito, Invariably true. 

Eraftus. Can the language of right reaſon be 
ſometimes true and ſometimes falſe ? Or, is it in- 
variably conformable to that of truth ? 

Crito, It is invariably right, 0 OY Ph 
- of conſcience. 

Erafius, Can you tell me, what is the origin 
of the true ? 

 Crito, Truth, as it is ſimple. 

Eraſtus. Are there two ſimple truths, or only 
one ? 

Crits. 88 

Eraflus. The language of © les, there- 
fore, and that of right reaſon, have but one and 


acqu 
profe 


Crit. 
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ted BY G. I grant it, Eraſtus, both in quality of 
cao, and that of ſcholar. But ſtill, methinks, 
there ſhould be ſome diſtinction between right rea- 

/ 10 Won and conſcience. 
= Eraſtus. That may very well be, Crito; and 
on. WMyere it not time to fleep, rather than indulge our 
 Whrercries, we might purſue that queſtion. But I am 
in o drowſy at preſent, that ſhould I pretend to talk, 
[ ſhould run the riſk of telling you nothing but 
dreams ; and I ſhould not be very well pleaſed with 
vcquiring the title of maſter-dreamer, beſide that of 
profeſſor of reveries, with which you have digni- 

d me. 

Oito. How do you know, Eraſtus, but you 
ay have a dream to-night, that may confer that 
tle on you ? 

Eraſtus. If it happens ſo, Crito, I will place 
{to your account, 

Philo. in the mean time, let us go, and try to 
ep, and we ſhall ſee to-morrow which of us three 
as had the fineſt dream. He ſhall be tiled, maſter- 
er, or, to ſpeak more honourably, profeſlor 
a the art of dreaming. 
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- DIALOGUE XVI. 
CRITo, PRI To, and ERASsrus. 


Crito to OO D. morrow, Sir. Is there ng 
Eraftus. dream on the carpet to-day ? 

Eraſtus. If you have any to produce, I am ready 
to hear it. 

Crito. Philo is furniſhed, no doubt. 

Philo. He imagines he has gueſſed it. I aſſur 
you, however, I ſhall produce no dream ; for if | 
had one laſt night, I have quite forgot it; andl 
think that a ſufficient excuſe for not repeating it. 

- Eraftus. Perhaps, Philo, that excuſe may not 
always hold good; you may recollect it, when you 
leaſt think of it. 

Crito. However, we have a magician in our 
company, who can give us an exact account of it. 
In the mean time, let us ſtick to our reveries 
Eraſtus has engaged his word for one more. 

- Eraſtus. You are mercileſs officers ; I find there 
is no getting out of your hands, without paying 
down ready money. But you will be ſurprized if 
I ſhould give you fables inſtead of reveries. 

Crito, No matter, fo you do but pay. 


[Here Eraſtus pulls an old manuſcript out 0 
bis pocket, opens it, and reads. 
94 2. „ 
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« A certain necromancer has left us the en | 
« ing relation in his memoirs. 

« Between Arabia Petrea, and the noathern « ex- 
« tremity of the Perſian gulf, lies a ſubterraneous 
« country of vaſt extent, which is called the Cata- 
« combs. 

« The inhabitants of that place are 1 
« very weak eyes, and are very oddly formed in other 
« reſpects... The obſcurity of the country fuits 
« them in all regards. They cannot bear the light, 
* without feeling the moſt violent pain. We are 
told, however, that the ſun has in that country a 
different property from what it has in ours; that 
« it inſenſibly cures all indiſpoſitions of the eye z 
that thoſe who have courage enough to expoſe 
© themſelves to its heat, and bear the pain it cauſes 
* at firſt, accuſtom themſelves to it by degrees, 
*and in time come to have no, apprehenſions 
* from it. 

„We are likewiſe told that thoſe, whom the 
light has penetrated moſt directly, and thus cured 
* moſt perfectly, love it ſo as to be unable to live 
* without it. | 

« This country, though its darkneſs differs but 
* little from our night, is not entirely inacceſſible 
* to ſome rays of the ſun. The inhabitants can 
© allow it entrance more or leſs as they pleaſe by 
© little wickets, which it is in their power to open 
or ſhut, Theſe wickets are placed at openings 

ic made 
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< made in the rock, for loving s paſſage for the 
« light. 

- & Beſide the inlets, which the light may have 
through theſe wickets, there are here and there 
little paths, through which the light makes its way 
« by ſeveral windings. Theſe paths are a ſort of 
* turnings, wh always run upwards, and are ful 
« of ſtones, each of them ſerving as a ſtep. 

As the people go up, the light grows ſtronger 
and leſs indirect; and they begin to feel ſome- 
thing of the ſun's heat, in proportion as they are 
« enlightened by it. | 
„ Theſe paths, which extend ſeveral leagues, 
« terminate below in the dark country, or the king- 
« dom of the Catacombs; and above iſſue into the 
& light country in a vaſt plain, 

The inhabitants of the dark country can, by 

« means of their paths, hold ſome communication 


« with thoſe of the light country: they may even, 


«be led to it, if they pleaſe; as the inhabitants of 
« the light country, may in their turn, go down 
© into the dark country. 

It appears from the memoirs, left us by hiſto- 
„ rians, that thoſe different people have but little 
© inclination to viſit one another: that moſt of 
« them have a very great averſion to it, which they 
tc cannot prevail with themſelves to overcome. 
This averſion may be accounted for in the fol- 
emen manner: to begin with thoſe of the 
64 * 
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« oloomy regions; it is eaſy to conceive that the | 
« rain they feel from the light is one of the chief 
ve « cauſes of it, Beſides, they are born in that coun- 
re « try, they find there not only all neceſſaries of 
ay « life, but likewiſe all that can render it agreeable. 
of « The darkneſs is ſo far from being a grievance, 
ul « that it is even pleaſant to them. Fhey have the 
« ſecret of making lamps, the light of which doth 
ger « not affect their eyes like that of the ſun. By 
de- « that light they diſcern Of and make ſeveral 
are « works. 

« Theſe people are very ings and abound 
les, jn manufactures of all ſorts, proportioned to the 
12- « wants of the inhabitants. Art ſupplies them with 
the « what nature has not afforded. 

As their ſight is extremely weak, moſt of their 

by « manufaQtures are employed for relieving them in 
ion WW © that point, This relief conſiſts in an almoſt in- 
ven, © finite variety of glaſſes of all forts. Theſe glaſſes 
s of Lare fo artfully made, that they do not appear like 
"wn Wl © thoſe made in Europe. Some of them are deſign- 
« ed for magnifying objects; others for teleſcopes: 
ſto- W © They have glaſſes well coloured, which commu- 
tle WF © nicate the ſame colours to the object: others are E | 
t of W © proper for embelliſhing, and hiding, or at _ 9 
they Yep deformities. _ 
| <« Beſide theſe different qualities, they haves JO 
fol- © which is peculiar to them; they may ſerve as A: . 
the "III ns:it le et er 
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4 holds them, to ſee himſelf in what light he pleaſes, 
« and give himſelf embelliſhing colours. The 
<« worſt is, that others, who are maſters of the ſame 
& ſecret, often ſtrip him of thoſe borrowed colours, 
« and expoſe his natural uglineſs to view. 

« As to the inhabitants of the light country, 
«© it is not ſurpriſing that they cannot prevail with 
« themſelves to go down into the gloomy regions. 
4 They have ſuffered too much in leaving them. 
« After having endured, in long and troubleſome 
e roads, all the pain the ſun can give to weak eyes, 
the light is grown familiar to them, and they are 
« as well pleaſed with it as if it was their own ele- 
« ment. By the ſame light, they, at one glance, 
« diſcern both perſons and things. They have no 
ce farther occaſion for glafſes ;- which now would 
«even hinder them from ſeeing, or, at leaſt, from 
« viewing objects as they are; and they are no 
longer in the humour of ſeeing them diſguiſed. 
4 They have likewiſe loſt the inclination. to bor- 
* rowing colours for giving them beauty in their 
« own eyes, or thoſe of others. The light, which 
by a quality peculiar to that country, ſerves them 
* s a mirror, gives them a diſtinct view of their 
remaining defects: they are willing to ſee their 
« own imperfections, . and have them viſible to 
© others. ln * 
Aſter this account, are we to be ſurprized 
N „ of liv- 
. | ing 
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55 « ing there, are become inſupportable to them? 
* « not to mention the ſtifling air of that country; an 
1e « air that nothing purifies ; and which muſt be in- 
s, « fefted by exhalations from the bodies. pent up in 
«it, This air, compared to that breathed by the 
55 « inhabitants of the light country, would paſs ra- 
th « ther for a fog that hinders reſpiration, than an air 
$ « proper to promote it. 
m « We read in the Memoirs of. .. that a 
me « young African, who was conducted by a genius 
es « to view the ſeveral curioſities of the world, travel - 
are « Jed into theſe two countries. I ſhall here give 
le- « you his own account of them both. I paſs by 
ce, « his deſcription of the ſituation of the country, to 
no come to the hiſtorical part. 
uld © The genius, who inſtructed me, fays he, hav- 
ing ſhewn the different ſituatiomof theſe two king- 
« doms, and the paſſages from one to the other, 
put me on obſerving the different manners of the 
inhabitants, and gave me ſome pieces of hiſtory 
© concerning them, which he tells me ann of 
* credit. ry 
« Theſe two people, ſaid he, have one commad!. 
© origin. It is related, that they were all at firſt 
placed in the country of light, and were well 
* treated by the king of that country; but that an 
accident befalling them, which prejudiced their 
< eyes, and at the fame time made them deforme@ 
«in 1 obliged them to fly from the 
* light, 


” 4 
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« light, and ſeek a retreat in the Catacombs : that, 
„having found an aſylum ſuitable to their indiſpoſi- 
« tion, they ſettled there, and ſet up the manufac. 
i tures we now ſee among them. | 
“I then aſked my genius, whence came thoſe 
“ men who at preſent inhabit the country of light? 
« They quitted the Catacombs, faid he, at the 
“repeated invitations of the king of light. We are 
<« told that the ſame prince, moved with compaſſion 
for thoſe diſtempered people, continued to preſs 
cc their return: that, for that purpoſe, he directed 
« the making of thoſe paths, which inſenſibly lead 
cc from one country to the other: that he ſent them 
repeated meſſages, with letters patent, aſſuring 
<« them the light, they ſo much dreaded, was the 
tc only remedy that could cure them: he mentioned 
cc the perſons ſent to them as ſo many witneſſes of 
«the truth of what he faid. Thoſe meſſengers 
& being taken from among them, had been coura- 
cc geous enough to expoſe themſelves to the heat of 
« the ſun, and thus came in time not to fear it. 
 _« Hiſtory tells us, thoſe meſſengers were received 
« more or leſs favourably, according to the different 
« periods of time, in which they appeared: that 
great numbers of them were ill treated and even 
c perſecuted, not as meſſengers from the king, but 
as impoſtors : that, however, the letters patent 
«were regiſtered in the public annals: that after 
| C 
X jetter 
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« letters were held in great veneration : that they 
« were reſtored to the title of the king's meſſengers, 
« and the letters to that of royal patents. 


« Beſide all this, as theſe letters came from the 


« country of light, and were only ſo many eviden- 
« ces in its favour, they inſenſibly received the ap- 
« pellation of light. Hence the name of light is 
« become familiar to the inhabitants of the gloomy 
© regions. As the name of the king of light has 
© in all times been honoured by them, as ſtill pro- 
« feſling themſelves his ſubjects ; every one was de- 
« firous of being furniſhed with the letters of light: 
« every one valued himſelf on aſſerting their excel- 
« lJency; their name and that of the king echoed 


« from all parts. 


« Tt is very remarkable that the ſame prince, 
« having, from time to time, ſent meſſengers with 
© ſuch letters, they were all ill treated. But what 
«is ſtill more ſurprizing, is, the king's ſon, appear- 
ing to confirm the teſtimony of his meſſengers, 
« was taken for the greateſt impoſtor of all, and 

© put to death as ſuch. 

« Seized with aſtoniſhment at an event fo incre- 
« dible, I aſked my genius, whether the king's ſon 
was provided with ſuch letters patent, as were 
proper to make him known to his ſubjects. 

„He was, replied he, provided with moſt authen- 
tie teſtimonies, beſide the evidences given of him 
* in the other letters patent. Were not thoſe for- 
cc mer 
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« mer letters conſulted? faid I, They were, an. 
« ſwered my genius; and it was by thoſe very let- 
ters that they thought themſelves authorized to 
« reject him. 
_ _ «© Some difference they found between the for. 
mer letters, and thoſe brought by the king's ſon, 
4 « was ſufficient for making them not know him, 
« This, at leaſt, was their pretence; but at the 
bottom, it was their averſion to the light, for 
« which the prince had opened a paſſage more than 
all the former meſſengers had done. Beſides, the 
4 teſtimony which he gave, engaged great num- 
| « bers of the inhabitants to walk in the narroy 
. & paths: the credit of glaſſes began to decline: 
“ ſeveral perſons ventured to open the little wick- 

* tc ets, in order to accuſtom themſelves to the im- 
preſſions of the light, and view objects by it. 

„ The wickets being a little opened, let too 
e ſtrong a light into the country. Beſide what 
« their eyes ſuffered from it, they diſcovered defor- 
cc mities, which till then had been hid: a remedy 
* muſt be found for an evil that might be attended 
3 h « with ſuch pernicious conſequences, and convert 
acc kingdom of the Catacombs into a, deſart 
| "WF This was prudently performed by cutting off not 

Halil only the prince himſelf, but all his ſubjects, wh 
| / e came after him to bear teſtimony of him. 
Now begins a new epocha. Soon after the 
< prince's death, he was acknowledged as the 
| | 0 king's 
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« king's ſon: the act of thoſe who had put him to 
© death was looked on with horror: his hiſtory was 
« recorded, as alſo that of his ſervants, and the 
« teſtimonies they had borne of him: their writings 
« were received as even more authentick, than thoſe 
« of the former meſſengers. 

Here, I aſked my Genius, whether theſe laſt 
© teſtimonies given to light had engaged any num- 
« ber of the inhabitants to walk in the narrow 
« paths. 

« Some, replied he, ran to them with eagerneis 
immediately after the prince's death; but means 
« were ſoon found for barricading the avenues, 
At firſt, people were intimidated by cruelties ; 
© but, it being obſerved that theſe only enhanced 
the deſire of making their way to the country 
« of light, a milder method was employed, which 
© ſucceeded better in keeping men within the king- 
* dom of the Catacombs. | 

This method conſiſted in proving to them that 
* the country, where they lived, was part of the 
© kingdom of light; and that they really enjoyed 
© it, was evident from their being in poſſeſſion of 
* the letters of light, and their being propoſed to all 
* the inhabitants, as the only rule of their conduct. 
© In order to facilitate the reception of them, and 
* relieve the weakneſs of their ſight, new glaſſes 


* were invented, more nicely made than the for- © 


mer; ſeveral forts of them were delivered to each 
« man. 
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1 IA By the aſſiſtance of theſe glaſſes, new dif. 
© coveries were every day made in the letters or 
« book of light. Never was people more enlight. 
<« ened, 

gut there is an inconveniency remaining. As 
« the ſame glaſſes ſerve to colour objects, and give 
<< them ſeveral forms, according as each man ma- 
« naged them, the contrarieties found in the book 
4 of light, were as numerous as the glafſes made 
« for ſhewing contrarieties. One faw black, where 
another ſaw white. Some perceived mountains, 
here others found only ſome grains of ſand; in 
« ſhort, every one ſaw in them the road he was 
<< pleaſed to chuſe, as clear as the ſun at noon-day, 
Thus a diviſion has been introduced between the 
inhabitants of the ſame kingdom, between thoſe 
« who agree in receiving the fame book of light, 
« and call themſelves children of light. From 
« that time they have been ſeparated and diſtin- 
4 guiſhed one from the other by different liveries, 
and different ſurnames ; but not one of the par- 
ties would quit the title of partiſan of light. At 
« the ſame time they charged one another recipro- 
< cally. with being ſectaries of the kingdom of 
« darkneſs. | 

As the followers of each party ſaw objects 
& through glaſſes made by thoſe of his own, every 
one accuſed the glaſſes made elſewhere of diſ- 
« figuring objects, and preſenting black for white. 
« Every 
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iſ. WW « Every one was ready to lend his neighbour the 
or il © glaſſes he uſed, as the only true ones, which ſhew 
-( © things as they are. 

« I then enquired of my Genius how long this 
As ( conteſt had been depending. Above fixteen hun- 
ive ( dred years, faid he, in relation to the ſubſtance and 
 efſence, For the diviſion was not ſo evident at 
« firſt ; but the matter may be traced ſtill higher, 
uin the firſt regard. 

«I aſked whether any one is accuſed of being 
© the author of this diviſion. Some, replied he, 
attribute it to the policy of the prince of the Cata- 
© combs, who is, they ſay, at the bottom of this 
«affair, though he does not appear in it. It is 
thought his deſign was by this means to detain 


Fs. IKK F 


hole WW his ſubjects in his kingdom; and, by amuſing 

ght, Wh them with diſputes on the book of light, make 

rom chem give over all thoughts of thoſe narrow paths, 

tin- which lead to the kingdom of light. The ſame 

ries, ¶ prince is ſuſpected of having a conſiderable hand 

par- WF in the ſudden diſtemper with which the firſt inha- 
At 


bitants of the country of light were ſeized, and 
of having brought them under his dominion by 
his ſtratagems. At leaft this is related as a fact 
in the book which bears teſtimony of the light. 
jets Wl © But whatever becomes of this queſtion, the 
very I policy aſcribed to that prince, produced its in- 
di- tended effect. Each party, pretending to be 
hite. WF partizans of light, thought no more of quitting 
. cc the 
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the country: each of them thought itſelf wel 
& ſituated z and, if any entertained an idea of x 
© more luminous country, they immediately (aid 
ce within themſelves, that this light was reſerved 
_ © only for another life: that it was a raſh attempt 
& to pretend to make their way to it, while they 
s ſojourned in this body; in a body ſo little dif. 
ce poſed to admit of light: that they could not face 
it without feeling great pain: that without that 
“é light, the kingdom of the Catacombs afforded 
« enough ; and that they might, in all reſpects, re. 
“ main there to advantage, be accommodated with 
cc all forts of conveniences ; after which, when they 
& left theſe bodies, they ſhould be received into the 
& kingdom of light. 

In this the moſt oppoſite parties generally agree 
© The conteſt, however, till. ſubſiſts, the breach 
grows wider; and it is affirmed that, beſide the 
& diviſion, which reigns between the ſeveral pa- 
& ties, each party is as much divided within itſelf, 
Here I aſked my genius, whether, among 
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(0 
tc the inhabitants of this kingdom, there were no» « 
ce who endeavoured a re- union. Thoſe only, fai « 
he, who dare undertake to tread in the narroi 4 


tc paths which lead to the country of light. Hoi 
de fo, ſaid I ? Doth that remove the differences be «] 
« tween the parties? You ſhall know, replied be 
Cho this comes to paſs. Whatever diſtance then u 
eis from one path to another at firſt, they com d. 


Cc near 
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« nearer together as the travellers advance, It is 
« obſervable, that ſeveral of thoſe paths meet, and 
« become one. Thus men are re- united, who, 
« at their firſt ſetting out, were at a great diſtance 
« one from another. 

« What farther contributes to re-unite them, 
« added he, is, that in proportion as they approach 
« the light, and their eyes become able to bear it, 
« they are all illuminated by the ſame light. The 
« diverſity of lights, which occaſions diviſion in the 
« kingdom of the Catacombs, having no place 


« here, all ſubjects of diſpute ceaſe, As they ſee 


objects by the ſame light, they no longer differ 
© in the judgment they form of them. 

After all, we are told that ſome variety in the 
«manner of beholding things doth not divide 
them. Their chief concern is to proceed and 


walk toward the light, rather than take notice of 


© the objects they meet in their way. 
But, ſaid I, what is it that makes this road 6 
« difficult? And why is it trod by ſo few? Some 
courage is required for that, replied my genius; 
« on one hand, to place one's ſelf above all that 
may be thought or ſaid by the inhabitants of the 
country; in whoſe opinion thoſe roads are uſe. 
© leſs, and even dangerous: on the other, to bear 
Kall the pain, that weak eyes may feel from the 
impreſſions of light; not to mention the length 
*and difficulties of the journey. 


« T then 


D 
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« then aſked, whether the difficulties were al. 
&« ways the ſame in-this road; and whether ſome 
tc had more to ſtruggle with than others. The dif- 
« ficulties, ſaid he, vary ad infinitum, according to 
« the diſpoſition, age, and courage of the perſons. 

“The firſt ſtep, which is commonly the moſt 
&« difficult, gives ſome infinitely more pain than 
« others. I deſired to know the reaſon of this; 
te and who ſuffered moſt on this occaſion, Thoſe 
« ſaid he, whoſe indiſpoſition of eyes is grown in- 
« veterate by age, and who for that reaſon muſt 
« feel more acute pain from the light. Another 
<« thing that renders this firſt ſtep ſo difficult to 
« them, is, that they till then thought themſelves in 
«© the manſions of light: they had not obſerved the 
i ndiſpoſition of their eyes in regard to it; and 
©« they muſt be convinced of that, before they re- 
« ſolve on this firſt ſtep. Great numbers ſtop here, 
ce not being able even to permit themſelves to be 
& undeceived in that point. | 

« Young people have leſs difficulty in making 
« this firſt ſtep, as their indiſpoſition in regard to 
ce the light is leſs ſtrong, and as they did not ima- 
c pine themſelves ſo clear-ſighted as the former. 
« Speaking in general, continued he, ſome excep- 
« tions are to be made, Each age has obſtacles 


4 to ſurmount, which are peculiar to it; and in 


&« every age the deciſion is made by the will. 


e all things conſidered, young people 
| c have 
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„(bare the advantage; and among them, ſuch as 
+ (have courage, and preſume leaſt on their being 
1 «enlightened. 

0 « How happens it, ſaid I, that among people, who 
« helieve themſelves in the country of light, ſome 
think of leaving it, and going in queſt of ano- 
« ther ? 

« This commonly happens, anſwered my ge- 
© nius, when on reading the book, which bears teſ- 
n- (timony of the light, ſome open the wickets to 
& vive themſelves light, and thus find that light of 
«zyery different kind from what ſhines in the king- 
dom of the Catacombs : that the book which 
bears the title of light, is written only to give 
teſtimony of it, and direct men to the country 
where it ſhines. The ſame book points out the 
little paths, as the roads which others have taken 
to arrive there, Thus they are at full liberty to 
determine whether they will take that road, or 
remain in the gloomy regions. If they reſolve 
on the latter, they are obliged to ſhut the wickets, 
to to avoid being hurt by the rays, which their eyes 
na- WW are not able to bear; for you muſt know that 
er. dhe rays of light, which paſs through the wickets, 
ep- W give much more pain than what ſhines in the 
cles IF little paths. 
in i © But, replied I, is not the ſame light the fource 
vill. of both ? Yes, ſaid be; but, as it is more ſtrength- 
ople N ened by the wickets than by thoſe paths, and darts 
"avec L « on 
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then Methinks, faid I, thoſe, of whom you ſpoke laft, 
y tho more eaſily come to a reſolution of travelling 
0 toward the country of light, than thoſe in poſ- 
« ſefſion of the book, which bears teſtimony of 
«it, May it not thence be concluded, that the 
« ſaid book is become rather prejudicial than ad- 
« yantageous to them ? 

« It becomes prejudicial to thoſe only, replied 
© he, who pervert the uſe of it; but is infinitely 
u advantageous to others. It ſerves them as a 
© teſtimony through their whole journey, by the 
© relation they diſcover between their own ſteps, 
« and the tracks of the prince and his meſſengers. 
© It ſupports and encourages them under their diffi- 
& culties and fatigues, and lets them know the 
happy lot reſerved for the end of their journey. 

Hence it appears that thoſe, who are in poſ- 
« effion of this book, have a conſiderable advan- 
tage over thoſe, who never heard of it; they 
* have, at leaſt, more encouragement and aſſiſt- 

Lance, and may thus unrayel ſuch difficulties as 

prove inexplicable to others. 

« As to thoſe, to whom this N 

judicial, they can blame none but themſelves. 
Thi This book directs them to the light, and points 
ntinuM out the way to it; ſhews them the footſteps of the 
ir ou prince, and invites them to join him. This is 
wich the uſe of a teſtimony. Let us now fee how it 

"1 perverted, and made to ſerve contrary ends. 
thin 1 Under 


* 
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“Under pretence of doing it more honour, men 
« diveſt it of the title of a teſtimony, and call it the 
„light. Hence it is concluded that the gloomy 
< kingdom is well enlightened, that this light is 
more than ſufficient, and that it would be unte. 
* ceſſary to ſeek for any elſewhere. 

Here I aſked my genius, whether the prince of 
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light ſends any freſh meſſenger to reform this 


« abuſe; or whether he gives himſelf no farther 


concern for the inhabitants of the gloomy country, 


It is thought, anſwered he, that he is ſtill equal. 
4 ly concerned for them; but it is added, that it 
would be unneceſſary for him to ſend meſſengers; 
ic becauſe the people are in poſſeſſion of the hook 
de which contains the teſtimony of the old meſſen- 
ce gers: and, as the prince doth nothing uſeleſs, it 


44 jg concluded he will ſend no more. 


&« On that foot, ſaid I, if the prince formed a dif- 
« ferent judgment of what may be uſeful or not fo 
„ and thought proper to ſend other meſſengers, 
4 would they be treated as impoſtors, merely be- 
e cauſe the prince ought to do nothing uſeleſs? 
« Yes, replied he ; if not by all the inhabitants, at 
cc leaſt, by thoſe who have already determined that 
« the'prince will ſend none. 

44 But, ſaid I, would not the way of examination 
« take place i in this caſe with ſeveral of the inhabi- 
« tants? Perhaps it might, anſwered he; but there 


«is reaſon to believe, that the different glaſſes, 
cc through 
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{through which great numbers would ſee them, 
« would prevent their knowing them ; and that only 
„ ſuch as would ſee with their own eyes, and open 
« the wickets in order to receive light, would be 
vin a condition of knowing them. | 

« I then aſked my genius, what is the lot of 
i thoſe who obſtinately reſolve to continue in the 
i kingdom of the Catacombs: | 

The moſt horrible that can be imagined, ſaid 
he, After ſome days diverſion allowed them by 
the prince, in order to amuſe them, they are re- 
moved into another country belonging to the fame 
prince, where they feel the utmoſt effects of his 
" vengeance, But what torments them moſt, is, 
that the glaſſes and falſe mirrors being then of no 
« farther uſe, they ſee themſelves, and are ſeen by 
* others, as ſo many monſters. In a word, they 
* ſee all that the obſcurity of the gloomy kingdom 
had hid from their eyes; and their bones are rack- 
"ed with acute pains, which the numbneſs, occa- 
* honed by the, moiſture of the ſaid country, had 
" ſuſpended ; beſide all which, their eyes, which 
could not bear the light, are here obliged to ſuffer | 
"a devouring fire. In ſhort, to complete their mi- 
" ſery, they have only what they themſelves choſe, 
"and might have avoided.” 
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Here end the Memoirs of the African. 
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Crito. This is a fable as valuable as reveries; 
we are content to be paid in fuch coin, Eraſtus. 
 * Phils, We accept of it as good money; but 
the queſtion will be, to which of us Eraſtus will lend 
this manuſcript ? 

' Eraftus. To end all diſputes, to neither of you, 
(Here Eraſtus puts the manuſcript into his pocket.) 
It ſhall return to the place from whence it came; 


and if you will take my * we will go home. 
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DIALOGUE XVIL 


Cairo, PRITo, and "Ex AST Us 


Philo, I Hope Eraſtus has brought the manuſcript. 


IX with him. I wiſhed him no good laſt 
nightfor refuſing it me. I wanted to take a ſecond 
view of ſeveral things. 

Eraſtus. I thought you had been ſurfeited with 
fables. What would the world fay, ſhould it be 
known that philoſophers, ſuch as Crito and Philo, 
amuſe themſelves with reading or hearing fables ? 

-Crite. You fee, Eraſtus, that Philo is a little 
childiſh in that particular. And I own I have no 
leſs defire to ſee the Afriean's narrative. Would 
you believe that, as much a fable as it is, I find it 
reſembles truth in ſeveral reſpects. 

Eraſtus. That is ſurpriſing. 

— |, £908 Plub. 
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Philo. You philoſophers can find relations in 
things the moſt unlike. 

Eraſtus. 
looking for truth in the memoirs of a Necroman- 
cer, or in the narrative of an African? None but 
Crito could do that. 

Crito. Without doubt. What if I ſhould tell 
you, I find ſome relation between the coloured 
glaſſes, and falſe reaſonings or ſophiſms? 

Eraftus. Wonderful penetration! You ſhall ac- 
cept of the taſk of unfolding thoſe relations more at 
large. | | 

Crito, I perceive you will want me for that; 
and I give you my word to do it. But firſt, Eraſ- 
tus muſt perform what he promiſed us the day be- 
bre yeſterday. 

Eraſtus. What, I pray? 

Crito. Have you forgot, Eraſtus, that after Mr. 
Profeffor had examined his ſcholars, it was concluded 
that right reaſon and conſcience had but one and 
the ſame origin ? Whereupon a queſtion was ftart- 
ed, whether there is not ſome difference between 
them. This Mr. Profeſſor engaged to explain. 

Eraſtus. Your memory is better than mine, 
Crito. In my dealings with you, I muſt take care 
not to be too laviſh in promiſes. I fee you are not 
inclined to abate any thing of your right. 

Crito, What you fay, is truer than you ima- 
gine, Eraftus ; and that in other reſpects than theſe 

L 4 in 


In reality, who would have thought of 
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in queſtion. I mean that, if intereſt was at all 
concerned in the affair, you would find me much 
ſtiffer in my demands. 

Eraſtus. I eaſily take your word for that, dear 


Crito. 


Philo. Perhaps Crito would not have been diſ. 
pleaſed, had you been a little incredulous. | 

Eraftus. He would have been in the wrong for 
ſaying it, if he did not deſire to be believed, 1 
take all my friends ſay of their own failings, lite- 


Tally ; as I am willing they ſhould take what I may 


ſay of mine in the ſame manner. 
Crito. I will not tell you that I am a little canal 
at dropping that word. I am now reduced to an 


alternative, very mortifying to ſelf-love, I muſt of 


neceſſity paſs in your judgment either for a ſelfiſh 
perſon, or a diſſembler. Which would you adviſe 
me to chuſe ? FM 

 Eraftus. Is there any choice to make, deat 
Crito, in regard to a thing that is or is not? Doth 
not the true ſubſiſt independent of opinion? 

Crito, I own that, Eraſtus; but is it not cuſto- 
mary to enquire what is advantageous or diſadvan- 
tageous, rather than what is juſt or true? 
 #Eraftus. You are in the right, Crito; 1 had for- 


got that maxim fo univerſally received in practice, 


thaugh generally diſowned in ſpeculation. 
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Philo. Methinks a maxim ought to be admit- 
ted by the underſtanding or reaſon, before it is ro- 
ceived by the will. 

Eraſtus. That is a great ain It is evi- 
dent from experience, that the will rather deter- 
mines the underſtanding, than is determined by it. 

Philo, I remember we agreed on that point the 
other day, when we were ſpeaking of the power 
which the will has over the whole man, and over the 
underſtanding in particular. But may it not be 
objected, that the will doth not come to a determi- 
ation, till the underſtanding has found the true or 
the juſt ? 

Eraſtlus. Be pleaſed to Ae Philo, that the 
perſuaſion of the underſtanding, concerning the trug 1 
or the juſt, influences the will only in the dernier re 
fort ; but that at firſt the will ſecretly reſolves on 
what it defires the underſtanding ſhould perſuades, 
The former commands the latter, with an authority: 
which it even conceals from itſelf, to. give it-a view. 
of the true and the juſt, in what it judges moſt ad- 

Critoe, At that rate, I ſhould think the will may 
de compared to a queen who ſhould firſt ſecretly 
rain the conſent of her parliament, for the deciſion. 
of ſome cauſe, and afterwards order the fame cauſe 
to be pleaded before her and the whole parliament, 
where a plurality of voices is to determine either 
05 Ir 3 
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for right or equity; after which ſhe ſhould pro. 
nounce ſentence in favour of equity. 

Eraflus, Might it not likewiſe happen that, 
from the art uſed by the council to embelliſh the 
cauſe, the queen may be perſuaded ſhe is directed 
by equity alone in her deciſion? Hence it is eaſy to 
conclude that, when the will has beforchand de- 
clared for what is agreeable to it, it finds innume- 
rable reaſons for perſuading itſelf of what it wiſhes. 

Pb. Such reaſons are not certainly what you 
have called right reaſon ; for that being always 
right, cannot accommodate itſelf to, or agree with, 
the falſe; beſides, thoſe reaſons are many, whereas 
right reaſon is but one. 

nn. Here is a ſcholar, os knows how to 
make-uſe of his catechiſm. For my part, I always 
forget myſelf; and, like a troubleſome ſcholar, ak 
Mr. Profeſſar to explain the difference between 
conſcience and right | reaſon, ſince they both have 
the fame origin. | 

- Eraftus to Crito. Is the light of the "23 one, 
or gone * 52 
ii. One only. 00 
+ Braftus. Very well. Though the: light is but 

one, is it not endowed with ſeveral different proper- 
ties, according to the ages a 
ita. Yes. 

Traſtus. Among other properties, has, it not 
theſe two in particular; that of making itſelf felt 
or 
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0- Wl perceived by ſenſe ; and that of making us per- 
ceive or diſcern an infinity of objects? 

at, Crito, Certainly, 
the BY Freut. This is underftanding things. But 
ted tell me; is there not ſome difference between the 
te bare and undoubted ſentiment which you have, for 
de. example, of its being day at preſent ; and the de- 
terminate action by which you open your eyes to 
s. diſcern the objects around you, by the help of the 
% delight? | 


Ka Crito. Without doubt. 
in, Erg. This is anſwering exaly. You grant 
reas 


then that a cauſe, one and the fame in its origin, 
may vary in its effects, or ſhew itſelf in different * 
manners, | | 

Crito, That is certain. 

Eraflus. Very well, Do you not now think 
t would be eaſy, by this emblem, to find out the 
difference between conſcience and right reaſon ?. 

Crito. Ves. 

Eraſtus. If ſimple truth be the origin of both, 
38 we have proved, may we not compare the effect 
it produces on the conſcience, to that frmple and 
ludden ſentiment, by which we begin to W 
what light is? 

Crito. I think ſo. 

Eraftus. And may we not alſo compare bt 
reaſon to the day witch: the fame light diffuſes on 


or L 6 objects, 
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objects, and to the ſimple action of the ſight, by 


- Which it diſcerns or views them ? 


Crito. I think we may. _ 
- Eraſius. This ſhews your judgment. Now to 
my ſecond ſcholar, We have ſeen that ſimple 


truth, which is but one, ſhews itſelf in man two dif- 
_ ferent ways; by which of them does it begin to 


make itſelf known ? 

. Philo, It begins to make itſelf perceived or 

known in the conſcience. * 
Eraftus, Very well. Why does it begin with 

conſcience, before right reaſon ? Is it not becauſe 

the light makes itſelf perceived, in a fudden and fim- 

ple manner, before it diſtinaly ſhews any object: 


” Philo. That is the very reaſon. 


Erafias. Does not your catechiſm fay,* that 
fimple truth, as the right rule, labours only to make 
man upright ? 

Philo, True. 

Eraftus. That, in order to make man upright, 
it muſt begin with ſhewing the falſe within him. 
Phils. Yes. 

Eraſfus. And that it makes him perceive the 


tale in his will, before it ſhews him the falſe in his 
"Js? 


bil. Exactly ſo. 


MAS 


ieee 38. rom Ecaſtus to Crito, | 
Eraftw. 
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: Eraſtus, Has it not likewiſe been faid, that the 
will ought to be corrected before the ideas; becauſe 
that faculty is ſupreme in man, and by it he I 
be led ino the way of truth, when it is upright; as 
he is ſtrengthened by it in the way of lying and 65 
duction, when it is falſe? 

Philo, Les. 

Eraſtus. May not it thence be concluded, that 
man is incapable of diſcerning the true, or of con- 
ſulting right reaſon, if the will is falſe ? 

Philo. Certainly. 

Eraſtus. And that is only in proportion to the 
uprightneſs of his will, that his ideas are rectified, 
or he is guided by right-reafon in diſcerning the 
true ? 

Philo. Without doubt. 

Eraſtus, This is ſufficient for explaining the 
ſection in our catechifm, which we undertook: to 
conſider-to-day. . 

Crate, I. do . r a Hite 
roubleſoniey; Mr. Proſeſſor may expect I ſhall be 
ſo again, as occaſion offers. | 
- Eraſtus. Perhaps, you may not always find him 
in the humour of acting the caſuiſt; and the ſcho- 
lar, with all his importunity, may have nothing tu 
advance, But let us talk no more at preſent of 
profeſſor and ſcholar. I have kept my word; it is 
Crito's buſineſs to keep his. He ought to remem 
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ber, he promifed to explain the relations he finds 
between the coloured glaſſes and falſe reaſonings. 

Crito. No doubt, without my aſſiſtance you 
would not be able to diſcover them ; or tell us, for 
example, that apparent or ſubtle reaſonings have the 
property of making objects appear bigger or leſs, 
according to each man's particular taſte or intereſt ; 
that, by virtue of the ſame ſecret, every one may ſee 
things in the light, which beſt pleaſes him; give 
himſelf fine colours, impoſe on the world; and, in 
ſhort, varniſh over the falſe with the appearance of 
the true, and diſguiſe the true in ſuch a manner, 
that it cannot be known or diſtinguiſhed, 

- Phils. A man muſt be very cunning to find out 
ſuch exact relations. | 

Crit. I knew you would admire the juſtneſs of 
my diſcernment. What if I ſhould tell you, I find 
ſtill more relations with this day's catechiſm on con- 
ſcience and right reaſon ? | 

Philo. We ſhall be agreeably ſurprized at the 
diſcovery. 

Crito. You are to know, then, that I find a re- 
lation between the openings, through which the in- 
' habitants. of the gloomy country may receive light, 
and the means which each man may have of being 
enlightened. by ſimple truth: that the rays of light, 
which paſs through the wickets, might repreſent 
_ the fuſk traces of ſunple truth on the conſcience; 

that i is, that remorſe and thoſe apprehenſions, which 
ſhew 
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new a man he is in the falſe, and at the fame. time 
invite him to take the oppoſite road. 

That the light, which ſhines on thoſe who walk 

in the little paths, may ſignify that of right reaſon, 
which continually increaſes, in proportion to the 
progreſs made by the will in uprightneſs. 
That the liberty, allowed the inhabitants of the 
fjd country to open, or ſhut the wickets, expreſſes 
the liberty given to every man of hearing or admit- 
ting, more or leſs, the reproofs and invitations of 
conſcience, or ſhutting up the avenues in order to 
exclude them. 

That the more or lefs acute pains, which the 
eyes ſuffer from the rays of light, in proportion to 
the indiſpoſition of that organ, may ſignify the 
trouble and confuſion occaſioned by ſeeing our- 
ſelves in the falſe, after we have received the ap- 
plauſe of the world for being in uprightneſs and 
truth. * 

That this pain is rendered more ſenſible by our 
reluctancy in quitting the road we had taken. 

Phila, As you go on, Crito, you will leave us 
no room for gueſſing. I would add, that the glaſſes, 
or apparent reaſanings,,.come in very ſeaſonably to 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe, who cannot prevail with 
themſelves to take another road, 

They ſerve to juſtify their choice, to perſuade. 
dem they are alzeady where they ſhould be in a 


— 
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word, that the road in which they are travelling, is 
that of uprightneſs and truth. 

I here relate only one circumftance of my ſtory ; 
and ſhould certainly find ſeveral others in the fame 
fable, had I Crito's penetration. 

Crito. Though my penetration in this point is 
ſomewhat uncommon, I will not engroſs the whole 
honour of it to myſelf. Eraſtus mnft help us to 
explain one difficulty. 

If the inhabitants of the gloomy kingdom repre- 
fent thoſe, who wilfully remain in the falſe, and in 
illufion ; what are we to underſtand by the inhabi- 
tants of the country of light? What is that coun- 
try? And what fort of people inhabit it ? 

Eraftus. It is eaſily comprehended, that the 
country oppoſite to that of the falſe; and illuſion, 
muſt be that of truth and reality. 

Crito. That is not my queſtion, dear Eraſtus, 
I would fain know whether the inhabitants who re- 
fide there, are in the body or out of the body. 

Eraftus. To clear up that point, we ſhall very 
much want the aſſiſtance of the genius who con- 
ducted the African; and I wiſh he was banged for 
not aſking his governor ſome queſtions on that 
ſubject. Were we to deal in conjectures, I ſhould 
ſay, I believe that country, taken in a ſtrict and 
rigorous ſenſe; to be the other world ; fince the idea 
of pure light, which is bounded by nothing, repre- 
ſents ſomething farther, than the moſt advantage- 
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ous diſpoſitions which can be ſuppoſed in this life, 
in regard to truth. 

However, to take it in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
it may be ſaid, that as ſoon as the will enters into 
uprightneſs, it quits the falſe, and begins to enter 
into the element of the true, or of truth. The diſ- 
poſition of thoſe, who wilfully remain in the falfe, 
is repreſented by the ſtate of ſuch as obſtinately re- 
main in the gloomy country; and that of thoſe, 
who are making their way toward the country of 
light, repreſents the diſpoſition of ſuch as getting at 
a diſtance from the falſe, every day give more room 
to the paſlage of light. 

Crito. Hence it may be concluded, that ſuch as 
walk in the ſmall paths, ceaſe to be of the number 
of the inhabitants of the gloomy country ; but can 
they be ranked with the inhabitants of the kingdom 
of light. 

Eraflus. The appellation of candidates or tra- 
vellers towards the country of light, would ſuit 
them better.than that of inhabitants ; as the latter 
title ſignifies ſomething fixed; which is not pro- 
perly applied to perſons in motion. However, as 
thoſe paths are ſuppoſed very long, and the perſons 
are all along more or leſs illuminated, as they are 
at a greater or leſs diſtance from the country of 
light ; thoſe who have travelled fartheſt in thoſe 
paths, and thus make nearer approaches to the 
light, may be termed inhabitants of the light, in 

compariſon 


* 
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compariſon of ſuch as make but ſmall progreſs in 
the faid paths: the light, which ſhines on the lat- 
ter, being ſo indirect and weak, that it may rather 
be called a glimmering than light, in compariſon of 
what ſhines on the former, 

_ Philo. May not thoſe, who are but juſt entered 
into the little paths, and therefore are {till near 
neighbours to the gloomy kingdom, be conſidered 
as belonging to it, in the fame manner as we call 
thoſe inhabitants of light, who are neareſt to it? 

Erafius. We mult diſtinguiſh, dear Philo, in 
regard to the nearneſs of both to the oppoſite coun- 
try. Thoſe who have juſt entered the little paths, 
though very near the gloomy kingdom, turn their 
backs on it, and remove farther and farther from it 
every ſtep; whereas thoſe, whom we have called 
inhabitants of the luminous country, inſtead of turn- 
ing their backs on it, direct all their ſteps toward it. 
Hence it is evident, that both travelling one and the 
fame road, though yet at a great diſtance one from 
the other, aim at the ſame end, and thus belong to 
the ſame country. 

Philo. The fable ſeems to ſuppoſe, that thoſe 
who: walk in the little paths, may through them go 
back into the kingdom of the Catacombs. 

Eraſtus. They certainly may, by an effect of 
their liberty; and as ſoon as they turn about, they 
will ceaſe to belong to the kingdom of light, But 
it appears, according to our Necromancer's ſuppo- 

| | fition, 
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ſition, that thoſe who have proceeded far enough in 
their journey to be pleaſed with the light, as their 
own element, would be far from entertaining any 
thought of returning. As to thoſe who are ſtill in 
the neighbourhood of the gloomy kingdom, they are 
ſtill in danger of feeling fome inclination of going 
back again. However, if their firſt reſolution of 
leaving that country was ſtrong, the temptation to- 
return has little or no effect on them. 

Crito. You will not gueſs, Eraftus, what puz- 
zles me in regard to the paths which reach from 
one country to the other: I would fain find out the 
hxed point, which divides one world from the other; 
and this is what I cannot diſcover. I obſerve, that 
of all who die in the fame road, there are hardly two: 
exactly in the fame place. Some quit this world in 
the middle of the way: atheys at their firſt ſetting 
rd it. ¶ out. Where then is the term of this life? _ 

d the Pbila. Another thing that confounds me, is, to 
from WO know whether thoſe who die at the beginning of their 
12 to I journey, are tranſported in a moment to the abodes 
of pure light; if ſo, they will enjoy a privilege much 
thoſe ¶ beyond the others, who do not reach that country, 
m £0 till they have ſuffered the fatigue of a long and 
troubleſome journey. 
ect of Erafius. You are both thus embarraſſed by con- 
they I founding the end of the road with the end of life. 

But WW They are very different; ſeveral perſons meeting 

1ppo- With the end of life at the beginning of the road. 
* It 
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It follows from thence, that they are to travel all 
the way in the other world, which they have not tra- 
velled in this. 

We muſt obſerve, after all, that the ſeparation of 
the ſoul from the body makes no change in the eſ- 
ſence of the journey ; it is only a change of circum- 


ſtances, in the form, or in the equipage of the tra- 


veller ; juſt as if a coach chances to break. down 
on the road, the traveller will be obliged to make 
the reſt of his journey on foot. 

| Crate, He certainly would be obliged to proceed 
on foot; becauſe in a journey of this kind, no ſe- 
cond conveniency can be found to ſupply the place 
of the firſt, But were it poſſible to be tranſlated in 
a moment by a ſort of enchantment, into the re- 
gions of pure light, as Philo ſuppoſes,-that would be 
a ſhorter and much more agreeable way. What 
think you, Eraſtus ? 

Eraſtus. It would undoubtedly be ſhorter ; but 
then the queſtion is, whether the eye, as yet indiſ- 
poſed, would be able to bear that pure light, with- 
out being inſenſibly accuſtomed to it; and whether 
the impreſſions of ſo penetrating a light would not 
be more ſupportable to thoſe who ſhould be thus 
tranſported, than the moſt painful fatigues of the 
journey. We muſt conſult the African's genius 
on this point. 

Phils. I am thinking... .. 

Crito. On what? 

Philo. 
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b Philo. I remember Eraſtus promiſed to lend us 
5 fourteen letters in manuſcript, which treat of the 


ſtate of the dead. 
y Crito. Right. The good man may, perhaps, 
N imagine we will diſpenſe with his engagement. 
7 Eraſtus. I know you too well for that; but I 
2 have not yet been able to lend them you, not hav- 
e ing them in my hands. It is enough that I give 
ay you my word once more, and that you have them 
as ſoon as I am maſter of them. . 
a Philo. Will they afford us the ſolution, which 
A we would aſk of the genius ? 
- Eraſtus. Perhaps they may; and ſome other 
10 particulars. 
” Crito. May we not know the author's name? 
5 Philo. I believe it may probably be Eraſtus. 


Eraftus. You will ſoon be undeceived on read- 
ing them, Philo; not to mention the difference of 
ſtile, you will find, toward the end, ſome ſyllogiſms 
in form, which . . . 

Crito. Syllogifms, Eraſtus ! that is ſufficient for 
clearing you of the charge. You have hitherto 
given them but bad quarter; and it is evident you 
are no friend to them. 

Philo. 1 could not have imagined it poſſible for 
Eraſtus to reliſh any Mo; where ſyllogiſms are 
employed. 

Eraſtus. Very el. Philo gives me a good 

rub, At that rate I ſhould be a formaliſt, or pe- 
dant, 
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dant, if the form of a book was capable of diſguſt- 
ing me. I ſhould be as well pleaſed that the ſame 
power were aſcribed to the binding, 

Phil. Why, ſeriouſly, Eraſtus, a fine binding 
gives a book a certain beauty, and prejudices a man 
in its favour. Judge then whether a leſs or more 
agreeable form is not ſufficient to recommend, or 
diſcredit it, independently of its contents. 

Eraftus. It muſt be acknowledged that there 
is ſomething in the form, that impoſes on the judg- WM © 
ment, and that a man muſt be well advanced in 
the element of the true, before it has no influence 
on him. I do not pretend to have made ſo great 
progreſs, Philo; but in regard to ſyllogiſms, the 
prejudice muſt be too groſs, if the form alone was 
ſufficient to affright me ; and that, without enquir- 
© ing whether they are employed for demonſtrating WM Cr 
what is true, or diſguiſing what is falſe, 

Philo. It ſeems a little hard to diſtinguiſh in 
this caſe ; ſince all ſyllogiſms appear deſigned for ¶ gre 
oppoling the falſe, and demonſtrating the true. ( 
How ſhall we {trip them of that borrowed ſhell, or W wo 
reach the true through it? Muſt we here have re- 
courſe to the coloured glaſſes? 
nie. Now you ſpeak of coloured glafles, or 
falſe reaſonings; I had juſt now a mind to aſk 
Eraſtus, 4 ſorts of reaſoning in 
the ſame claſs. 5 
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— Eraſius. The very appellation of falſe reaſon- 
1e ings ſuppoſes ſome may be true or juſt. Thus, for 
| example ; we have been walking here two hours 
1g and a half: it was paſt five, when we came from 
An home : therefore it is now half an hour after ſeven, 
re from all which I conclude it is time to think of 
or 


ſupper. 
Crito, That is an unanſwerable argument. 
ere Philo. I have no inclination to venture on the 


iz- WH character of opponent, unleſs it be after ſupper. 


nce 

reat DI ATL O. GC UE Xt 
the | 

Was CRITO, PHiLo, and ERASTUsS. 

uir- | * 

ting Ce. AVE you read the Gazette of this 


day, Eraſtus? 

Eraſtus. Not yet; though you know I am a 
great news- monger. | b 

Crito, Had I known you curious that way, I 
would have brought it. 

Eraſtus. Very curious, without doubt, News 
is always agreeable, were it only to furniſh matter 
tor converſation. Is there any thing material to- 
day ? 

Crito. The Gazette ſays, that the ſcene ated 
the other day, between Urania, Salome, *$tc. has 

made ſome noiſe. That ſeveral perſons are very 
tus. : deſirous 
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deſirous of ſeeing the letters, or reveries, which 
occaſioned them: that Miſs Nerea, being acquaint. 
ed with ſome ingenious perſons, has ſhewed them 
the faid reveries ; on which there is a great diver- 
fity of opinions. 

Eraſtus. "This is material news indeed. May! 
be ſo curious as to aſk where you found this Ga- 
zette ? We 

Crito. In more than one place, and in Fortu- Wd! 
tunatus's hands in particular, who is well acquaint- Nee: 
ed with the matter, and was an eye-witneſs of part WW: 
of what paſſed. He happened the other day to be Ws" 
at a houſe, where a perſon was reading them; Ura- de 
nia and Nerea were preſent. The firſt of theſe 
ladies began with cenſuring the mixture of the ſe- {Wt 
rious with the gaiety of ſtile. The ſecond directed Noos 
her criticiſm? againſt ſome faults in the conſtruc- Nen 
tion, which betrayed the author's Ignorance ; not Wh 
to mention his ignorance of logic. | plea 

The remarks of theſe two ladies had not an equal t 
weight with the whole company. Some were not 
diſpleaſed with the gaiety of the ſtyle ; they were 
of opinion, that was not the leaſt diminution of the 
weight of the matter. As to the faults in the con- 
ſtruction, they were eaſily pardoned in a reveur. 

Somebody took upon him to obſerve, that the 
form was to be paſſed by, and the ſubſtance to be 
conſidered” Fortunatus ſeconded him ; and added, 
that it would be proper to enquire what could be 

*> jor the 
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the tendency of ſuch principles. The majority 
liffered from him; that would remove all ſubject 
of diſpute too ſoon ; and the whole terminated im- 
mediately in the uprightneſs of the will, and ſincere 
chedience to conſcience; thoſe were principles 
which no one would venture to attack ; it was 
alter to carp at trifles. The ladies, in particular, 
were for the latter game. To put an end to the 
liference, it was concluded that the ladies and the 
gentlemen of the ſame taſte, ſhould be allowed to 
examine the little niceties ; while thoſe of another 
taſte, undertook to enquire into the ſubſtance of 
the things themſelves. 

Who excepted againſt this diviſion? The ladies, 


e ſe. {Without doubt. They would not hear of the pro- 
cd oſal, eſpecially when they found not one of the 
ruc- Meentlemen would venture to engage in their party. 
not What would have pleaſed them in general, diſ- 


pleaſed them in particular ; they muſt be admitted 
o the examination or diſcuſſion of the things them- 
lves. * 

Here the poor reveries were diſſected. The firſt 
ueſtion propoſed was, whether the authority of con- 
lence ought to be raiſed above that of reaſoning. 
veral thought not; but they were ſoon embarraſ- 
t the e by the ſequel of the reveries ; where it is pro- 
to be Ned, that if conſcience is not allowed the _ 
added) Nene it is rendered uſeleſs among men. | 


M 


ture to give a voice for the negative: not obe 


ence. Should they own that conſcience ms a. 


and main drift of the reveries. — 


yet there was no medium: a choice muſt be made; 


- ſult from that theſis; and appealed to their of 


Lada, 
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They then went on to enquire whether coli te 
- toe coking, Not one would ven. hi 


would paſs for a perſon without conſcience. Afr 
this, they enquired whether every man was obliged 
to obey his conſcience; and here ſeveral of the 
company were gravelled. 
Should they ſay one may be excuſed ſuch obedi 
ence, this would be the ſame as having no conſci- 


ways to be obeyed, this would juſtify the ſubſtanc 


left for chicanery. 
This proved an ugly * for the majority, 
Moſt of the company declined allowing either; " Al 


Ry mgintnined that obedience to conſcience may be 
diſpenſed with. 
Some decked for che farmer; and Joaked on the 
Ms on at wank net he maiatatned, T hey enu 
merated the horrid conſequences which would re 


X 


nents, whether they would have any dealings wit 
men of ſuch principles. To this no reply 

made. The oppoſition lay more in the wills, that 
in the underſtandings, which diſcovered more tha 
they cared to ſee z and the ſubject was of too 
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tle a nature to admit of obſcurity z the common 
fiſt of ſuch as would avoid the blow. N 
ling on the form again. The little niceties were 
mce more brought on the carpet: ſome revoked 
he agreement made of ſticking to the ſubſtance. 
What followed, however, was more diverting. 
The little niceties allowed more room for ſhewing 
heir wit; beſides, this diſcuſſion did not refer them 
the ſentiment of conſcience, but rather ſerved for 
n agreeable amuſement. .'Thus ended the diſſec- 
jon of the reveries. | | 
Eraſtus. A very curious Gazette! 
Crito. Fortunatus told me, this ſcene a 
good to him as a ſermon. I made no difficulty 
{ believing him. It ſhews the ſecret averſion or 
"Whipolition of the mind to all that can rectify it. 
Eraſtus. It is eaſy to fee, this oppoſition comes 
ly from a want of uprightneſs in the will; 
lich is afraid of every thing that may ſhew its 
ene. When it cannot fall on the ſubſtance of 


4. ths, it cavils about the form, Nothing is ſo in- 

ir Witrious, or ſo fertile in inventions, as a falſe will, 
b diſguiſing the true from one's own view and that 
** 


others. It knows how to make uſe of evaſions 
, WW" ſophiſms, if it unfortunately happens to ſtum- 
on ſome truths too ſimple and immoveable, it 
aus to ſhuffle the cards, and chicanery is its laſt 
M 2 Phils. 
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Philo, You told us, Crito, that you found this 
Gazette in more places than one. Who, beſide 
Fortunatus, told you this news ? Did they all ſpeak . 
of the ſame ſcene ? 

Crito, No; there are other a which would 
be too long to relate : I had them from ſome ladies, 
Several people ſaid, they were ſurprized that men 
of parts, like Crito and Philo, ſhould give into ſuch 
reveries. poſ 

I aſked the firſt, who made me this compliment, 
i ſhe had read them. No, faid ſhe; but I har 
heard enough of them to know their value. Among 
the reſt, Mr. a gentleman of great learn 
ing, was ſaying the other day, that this way of 
writing was not to his taſte; and beſides, that he 
did not Entertain thoſe notions. 

Another gentleman, continued ſhe, an acquaint 


ance of yours, who paſſes for a wit, ſaid, there wet bn 
indeed ſome good things in them ; but then there ay 
were many as ſilly, I have had it from others, wh I; 
are men of erudition, that it is very evident the you 
author is a reveur: that the pieces are a heap mile 
mere empty words without ſenſe. Judge no- , 1 
whether J am not ſufficiently informed of the con vou 
tents of theſe reveries, and have not reaſon to bt by th 
ſurpriaed to ſee Philo and you, give into them ha nett 
n 2 men, 
Let us wave this ſubject, ſaid I, and talk of When, 


thing that concerns you. You told me the oth 
ELIE EI 
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ay, you deſigned to purchaſe a valuable diamond j 
have one here that will pleaſe you. Let me fee 
it, faid ſhe. There is no neceſſity of that, anſwered 
[; firſt give me leave to blindfold you. Vou are 
jery pleaſant, replied ſhe, in putting me on mak- 
ng 2 purchaſe of that importance without uſing my 
eyes, You ſhall form a judgment of it by mine, 
kad I, Hold there, anſwered ſhe ; yours are too 
much prejudiced in favour of what you would diſ- 
pole of. | 
I then aſked her, whether we ſhould ſtand to the 
judgment of the gentlemen ſhe had been mention- 
ing. You do not imagine I will, ſaid ſhe; they 
underſtand jewels as little as they do ſewing and 
pinning. Once more I beg, I may be allowed the 
ule of my own eyes. 

I aſked her, whether ſhe obſerved this conduct on 
ul occaſions. What, ſaid ſhe, do you think it rea- 
bnable, I ſhould blindfold myſelf, in order to borrow 
ny neighbour's eyes? That is the faſhion, replied 
I; and, without going very far, I could produce 
you an inſtance of it, Here I looked at her, and 
miled. | 

| ae your unluckineſs, ſaid ſhe; you 
would infinuate that I have judged of the reveries 
dy the eyes of others. You are ſomewhat in the 
ght; but, in ſhort, I conſidered them as learned 
nen, better able to judge of them than I, Why 
den, aſked I, do you not mee on them for ſet- 
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ting the value on a diamond? A pretty queſtion, 
' anſwered the lady; they have not directed their 
ſtudies that way; it would be below them. Per. 
haps; replied I, it is not leſs below them to ftudy 
reveries. I grant that, ſaid ſhe; but after all, had 
the queſtion turned on what concerned me fo much 
as the purchaſe of a diamond, I ſhould not have ſo 
blindly ſubmitted to their determination. 
Do you think, faid I, it is more allowable to 
ſubmit blindly to the deciſions of others, in regard 
to the true and the falſe, and that you run no hi- 
ard in judging of them by the ſentiments of men, 
who may commit a thouſand miſtakes ? You dif 
_ truſt my judgment in the price of a diamond, be- 
cauſe you apprehend I am prejudiced in favour of 
it. Do you ſuppoſe prejudice finds no room among 
the learned ? I know they value themſelves on being 
free from it. Muſt we take their word on thi 
vecaſion ? Are they ſufficiently acquainted with the 
bottom of their own hearts, to give a diſtinct ac 
count of the true cauſe of their own judgments ? 
That ſcience is peculiar to reveries; it is al 
practical and experimental. Very much time 
required for forming an adept in it. It is extreme) 
mortifying to ſelf- love. 
I, replied ſhe, by the ſtudy of reveries you un 
derftand the knowledge of one's felf, or a long ftud 
of one's own heart; I dare not undertake to afturt 
you that the authors, whoſe opinions I have ' pre 
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duced, are well verſed in it. Their ſtudies perhaps, 
are of a very different kind ; they cannot take in fo 
many things at once. At that rate, anſwered I, 
we ought to be content with aſking their opinion 
of things in which they are converſant, | 
Right, ſaid ſhe ; but if I am to take no notice of 
what I have heard faid concerning the reveries, 
I ſhall not know what to think, or ſay of them when 
they are mentioned, That is pity, anſwered I. 
Were I in your place, I ſhould think and ſpeak of 
them what a man could think and ſpeak of what he 
never faw, But, ſaid ſhe, what if I ſhould find my- 
ſelf incapable of judging of them after I had ſeen 
them? Why, then, replied I, you ſhould give no 
judgment of them ; but ingenuouſly confeſs your 
incapacity, #4 

I never acted in this manner, faid ſhe; and no- 
thing ſeems to me more difficult. The mind can- 
not bear to remain thus in ſuſpenſe : it loves to 
declare itſelf by a yes, or a no; and has ſtill leſs in- 
clination to let others ſee its incapacity, or want 
of judgment. 

We had a good deal more diſcourſe on prejudice 
and the humour of deciding, which, with ſeveral 
perſons, ſupplies the place of knowledge. I aſked 
her, for inſtance, whether there was any demon- 
ſtrative argument in ſaying, with an air of aſſu- 
rance, This is not to my taſte: I do not entertain 
thoſe notions : there are ſome good things in them: 
M 4 but 
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but abundance of ſilly ones: they are a heap of 
words void of ſenſe ? It muſt be owned this is con- 
vincing. Here ſhe burſt out into laughter, and leſt he 

me, afluring me it was without rancour. 
Eraſtus. I did not expect Gazettes ſo material. 
Philo. I think one circumſtance in the firſt di- in 
verting; viz. that the ladies, who at firſt gave their 
opinion for examining the little niceties, could not 
bear to be left in poſſeſſion of that employment in 
particular, Certainly fome metamorphoſis was he 

wrought in their taſtes and ideas. 

Eraſius, Metamorphoſes of that kind are not 
uncommon. Men love to conceal themſelves in the 
croud, Sentiments and paſſions are introduced a- 
mong them, the bare names of which would be 1 
frightful. 5 
Reſiſting the truth, not being able to allow it en- hi 
trance within us, employing all our art in diſguiſing 
the true, and varniſhing over the falſe, as well as in 
rendering perſons ſuſpected, whoſe uprightneſs and ; 
. ſincerity are troubleſome ; this, in plain terms, is | 
envy, double dealing, artifice, and malice. Take WW. - 
away the words, the reality gives no pain; on the 
contrary, it affords more * than the contrary WW | 
= - qualities. it f. 
A! Crits. Where is the man who could view him- tir 
ſelf one moment in this picture? I doubt thoſe who 
moſt reſemble it, will not be diſpoſed to know them- W |, 
ſelves in it, 


Er aftus. 
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Eraftus. If the originals of ſuch a picture had 
courage enough to own it, they would ſoon ceaſe to 


de like it. But the endeavours they uſe to conceal 
it from themſelves, ſtrengthen a doubleneſs of heart 
in them, which makes them impenetrable to truth. 
In proportion as they ſtifle the ſentiments which it 
produces in the conſcience, it becomes more eaſy 
for them to reject what may be offered without; I 
mean, the teſtimony which perſons in poſſeſſion of 
the fame truth may bear of it. 

Crito, I remember that, among Philo's objec- 
tons, which gave occaſion to the reveries, there 
was one which he will now find it difficult to ſolve, 

Phils. I underſtand you, Crito. I was ſo com- 
flaiſant to conſcience, as to place to its account, 
not only ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, but even the 
pirit of perſecution. I can now ſay, in the point of 
new, in which I fee things, that nothing ſeems to 
ne more oppoſite. 

Eraſtus. Whence proceeds fa great a change 
n the point of view, Philo? Have the mature re- 
lections, you have made on the ſubject, undeceived 
you ? 

Philo. I have made no particular refletion 8. on 
t ſince. The truth is, at the firſt glance, I ſee now 
dings in a very different light; and perceive that I 
formerly took black for white. 


Eraſtus. You paſſed, however, for a man of 


great * 
Philo. 


8 


= + Philo. And 1 pretended to be fo; or rather 
4 to pretend to that character. The word has an i 
1 wund; the more we pretend to wit or judgmen 
= the leſs we can bear being told fo. 
| Crito, The title of judicious nn 
ed in the world. 


| Eraftus. The reality of it is very valuable; bu 
lb I doubt whether there are many capable of diſtin 
4 .  guithing thoſe who are really judicious, from tho 
| | - who have only the appearance of being ſo, 
Philo. A man muſt be judicious himſelf, beſo 
1 de can determine who is or is not judicious. 
{11188 * © Eraſtus. He muſt be ſo in a ſuperior degree: : 
1 in every art, when the value of a work is to be de 
termined, we chufe not a ſkilful journeyman, b 
An adept or maſter. | 

Din. ie ide ere concen 
| 1 ed; but it is evident, men think very differently 
J "Sie ſubject in queſtion. The world is full of pec 
| 'ple, who would not pretend to elaim the charade 
of judicious, and yet ſet up for judges of thoſe v 
are ſo. 
Drais. I would fain aſk ſeveral perſons, wi 
every moment pronounce this man is more judic 
vus than that, by what rule they judge ? In fhort 
P what by be 

e | 
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- Philo, It ſeems molt difficult to ſettle the more 


and the leſs. 
Crate. 8 e hind 


capable of doing that. Nothing is ſo common as 


to hear it faid, this author is more judicious than 
Eraftus. On what is the preference we give one 
to another commonly grounded? On a ſecret incli- 
nation to what pleaſes us moſt, to what contradicts 
us leaſt; on our intereſt or natural propenſities; 
not to ſay our prejudices, which 2 
conſequence of them. 

Philo. You here conſider e e 
quence of intereſt and inclination. I remember 
you told us, not long ago, that there were ſome per- 
ſons, whoſe prejudices have been formed: by others, 
and thus are become involuntary. 

Eraſtus. I faid, there are ſome, whoſe prejudices 
were become almoſt inſuperable by the diſadvanta- 
geous circumſtances in which they were placed. 
But it doth not thence follow, that all the. prejudi- 
ces formed in us by others, before our conſent; are 
always involuntary. They certainly are ſo at firſt ; 
dut they afterwards become more or leſs voluntary, 
according as we have more or leſs the —_—_ 
dveſting ourſelves of them. 4 

Phils. Now I underftand you, , 3 
You mean that thoſe prejudices, which at firſt are 
enly the reſult of education, often become, at ano- 

M 6 ther 
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ther time, the effect of paſſion and intereſt; becauſe MM + 
entertained and ſtrengthened by them. It is cer- M | 
tain, that moſt of our prejudices would eaſily vaniſh, MW t 
were they not rooted in ſome hidden intereſt. The 
truth is, prejudices do not paſs for what they really j 
are with thoſe who entertain them, but for found 
ideas. Intereſt paſſes ftill leſs for intereſt, unleſs W j 
-it be for an intereſt in eſtabliſhing . and a love 
of ſound doctrine. 

: #Eraftus, We may fay of 1 and inte- 
eſt, what we juſt now ſaid of the moſt odious pal- 
fions. If thoſe who entertain them could call them 
by their proper name, they would thus deprive them 
of their greateſt force: they would not be able to 
ſubſiſt long, when once unmaſked. But men make 
their on chains, by beſtowing ſpecious appellati- 
ons and fine colours on the paſſions; and thus dil- 
guiſing them fo long, and conſequently ſtrengthen- 
-ing them, they cannot afterwards diſengage them- 
ſelves from them. | 
Crito. It may always be truly faid, therefore, « 
that if a man perſiſts in diforder, and in the falſe, it ¶ nat 
is becauſe he will not ſee his own ſituation : and 1 
that knowing his 3 is the firſt ſtep toward you 
uitting it. 
Eraftus. It W. be truly ſaid, that falſe 
Judgments-moft commonly proceed from the falſc 
ol the will; whence it follows, that thoſe who are 


UG 
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and conſequently ſtill remain in it, are not capable 
of forming a right judgment, and CO 
things. 

Crito, If they are not capable amm 
judgment, they cannot be judicious. 

Philo. Ergo, the firſt ſtep towards becoming 
judicious, is to know one is not ſo. 

Erastus. And, as there are very few, who do 
not think themſelves judicious enough ; there are 
but very few in a condition of becoming ſo. | 

Crito. A man, who ſhould imagine himſelf born 
a maſter joiner, for example, would not be willing 
to paſs through the claſſes of apprentice * jour- 
neyman. 

Eraſtus. I fear, that many, on quitting this life, 
find themſelves diveſted of the quality of maſters in 
the art of ſetting a juſt value on things; and that the 
apprenticeſhip, which they muſt ſerve in the other 
world, will prove harder than it would * W. en 
in this. 

Crito. What do you think, raſtus, will be the 
nature of ſuch an apprenticeſhip in the other world? 

Eraftus. The letters, which I have promiſed 
you, concerning the ſtate of the dead, will explain 
that matter to you better than I can. In the mean 
time, we may form ſome conjecture of what that 
pprenticeſhip will be, from the {mall SING * 
& which we experience here. 


2 
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' Crito, Do you know that I was endeavouring 
to find out a ſhorter way for acquiring a right judg- 
ment, or becoming judicious, than that of upright- 
neſs of heart? Methinks that way is too long. [ 
perceive that the heart can become upright only in 
proportion as it unveils itfelf ; and this appears to 
me very mortifying.  Self-love would be pleaſed 
with a ſhorter and more agreeable way. | 

Eraftus. Do you not know, Crito, that men 
have invented the art of making it fo? Inſtead of 
ſtudying their own hearts, taking directions from 
conſcience concerning the ſecret motives on which 
they act, viewing diſtinctly the pretexts, with which 
they cover their intentions; in ſhort, inſtead of 
examining the principle of their judgments, an 
enquiring what makes them lean- one way rather 
chan another; inftead, I ſay, of this long and mor- 
dhing way, they have abridged the whole, anl 
made all eaſy. 

In order to acquire a right 1 there is 
- © no neceſſity of practice; ſpeculation is ſufficient. 
' < By the former a man may acquire uprightneſs of 
heart: by the latter, that of the mind. Theſe 
* two qualities have no abſolute dependence one 
on the other; and, as there are perſons, who have 
am upright heart, without thinking juſtly ; fo, on 
: © the other hand, there are ſome, who think jultly, 
A without uprightneſs of heart. Ergo, in order to 

— — we have nothing to do with 
2 INVES * conſcience, 
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« conſcience, or ſtudying the motions of our 
hearts.“ | 

Crito, This is really the uſual method of be- 


coming judicious, or acquiring a right judgment. 


This way of reaſoning would be generally received, 
was-it not a little too plainly worded. For who 
would venture to fay, in expreſs terms, that a man's 
heart may be upright, though he doth not think 
juſtly : and may think juſtly, without having an 
upright heart? This maxim has ſomewhat grating 
to the ear; and feveral who adopt the ſubſtance, 
would not bear the form of it. 

Eraſtus. I know it is not cuſtomary to expreſs 
one's ſelf fo bluntly ; and 1 rather deſigned to give 
you a practical language, than a W 
cular one. 

Crito, Every one who thinks bimſelf judicious, 
flatters himſelf at the ſame time, with uprightneſs 
of heart; and if men were obliged, in diſcourſe, to 
give the preference to either of thoſe qualities; they 
certainly would, without heſitation, beſtow it on the 
latter. They would even acknowledge themſelves 
very imperſect in regard to juſtneſs of thought; but 
as to the heart, their aprightneſs is entire. | 

Eraftus. Are we to be ſurprized that they wil 
lingly give the preference to uprightneſs of heart, in 
diſcourſe ? It is becauſe they have nothing to do for 


acquiring it: they are already poſſeſſed of it, and 


wiſh their mind as juſt as their heart is upright. 
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Thus they proceed to perfect their mind and judg- 
ment, with all poſſible application, 

Crito. It ſeems therefore, dear Eraſtus, that you 
may eraſe out of the reaſoning, you have made or 
ſuppoſed, that ſhocking maxim ; that juſtneſs of 
thought and uprightneſs of heart are ſeparable : and 
inſtead of it, advance this ; that, though juſtneſs of 
thought and uprightneſs of heart are inſeparable, as a 
man is already in poſſeſſion of the latter, his buſi- 
neſs is not to labour to acquire it; but to endea- 
vour to perfect himſelf in the former. 

Eraſius. Certainly this language is not fo harſh 
as the other; and I readily agree to the exchange, 
It is true, it ſuppoſes the thing in queſtion ; but, af- 
ter all, it is a charitable Wen and there is no 
danger on that ſide. 

Crito, But, would there be no his if this 
ſuppoſition ſhould be falſe ? | 

Eraftus. All the danger would be, that on leav- 
ing this life, thoſe who had falſely imagined them- 
ſelves upright of heart, would have no leſs to diſ- 
count than the man we mentioned juſt now ; or ra- 
ther, their caſe would be exactly the fame ; becauſe 
it is decided, that juſtneſs of thought and upright- 
neſs of heart are inſeparable. 

Philo. This maxim will certainly paſs for an 
eſtabliſhed one ; but not ſo well eſtabliſhed that no 
farther care is to be taken, or any other ſteps to be 
| made, 


— 
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attaining to uprightneſs of heart. 


i It will be faid, the application or labour by which 
r dhe judgment is formed, is one thing; and the con- 


: 


1 made, for acquiring juſtneſs of thought, than far 


of duct, by which a man ſtrives to reform his heart, 


4 another. One is ſpeculative, the other practical. 

of Eraftus. This partly comes up to the reaſoning, 
ich I offered. This propoſition is more ſpeci- 
G. ous than the maxim which Crito thought ſhocking. 
SY Crito, It might be material to enquire into it 4 

little, 

wy Eraftus. In the mean while, we had better en- 
ge. quire, whether it is not time to decamp. 

. Crito. I would not willingly enquire too nicely 
no Into that point; perhaps we may find we have not 
a moment to loſe. However, we have one expe- 
dent for ſetting our minds at eaſe; each of us may 
put his watch back three quarters of an hour; and 
bus we ſhall have time before us. | 


Philo. This it is to be fertile in expedients. 


FA | 
2% Eraſtus. If you chuſe to reſt in illuſion, 8 leave 
a- vu all the pleaſure it can give you. 

auſe Cito. It can afford none, if you will not bear 


u company; and I perceive the pleaſure of going 
with you will get the better of that of deceiving 
moe wſelves, I with it was always ſo. 
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DIALOGUE XX. 
Crirto, .PHilo, and ExAsTUs. 


Crito. OUED you think I have found, in 

| the Necromancer's Fable, an expla- 
nation of the propoſition, which we wanted to be 
examined laſt night? 

Erafius, Dear Philo, you every day make un- 
expected diſcoveries; and I perceive that, in return 
for the title of Profeſſor of Reveries, which you have 
conferred on me, I ought to grant you that of Pro- 
feſſor of Fables. IA 

Crito, I eſteem it à great honour z and Phil 
is required to reſpe me in that quality. 
Philo. I will fo, when Mr, Profeſſor has give: 
us freſh proofs of his art. We are ready to he: 

Crit, I take it for granted, you will excuſe th 
preliminary diſcourſes uſed in entering on ſuch at 
office, I have not had time to prepare myſelf; ar 


beſides, they would tire you. 
To come to the propoſition, which we under 


UE take to examine, by an example taken from of u 
te fable, it will be proper that the ſcholar, ] 
te brought it on the carpet, ſhould repeat it. V 
« the firſt; What is the propoſition to be explaine « | 
<« to-day ?*”* f 


Phil 
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Philo, Whether the method taken for forming 
the mind or judgment, is different from that em- 
ployed for reforming the heart ? 
Crito. In the preſent queſtion, the heart and 
„the will are fqnonymous terms. We ſhall em- 
5 in WW © ploy the latter, as more proper for explaining 
pla- © things. Tell me; when people undertake to 
« judge of the diſpoſition of a country, to meaſure 
« with their eyes in a comparative way; the greater 
« or leſs extent of the fields, vineyards, meadows, 
4 gardens, &c. in order to perform this well, is not 
« one place or ſituation more advantageous than 
« another ? 
- Phits, © Ye,” 
Gu. Let us . 
« fame deſign; that one of them is on the level 
ground of the ſaid country, and the other ſtands 
«on a hill; which of the two Tn is more 
* advantageous ? 
Phils. © That 6f thiites af ho Bl 
Crito, In order to begin to go up this hill. 
* muſt not the perſon have a will to doit ? 
Philo, © Certainly. 
vito. « And ought he ast likewiſe 6 have oc 
for continuing his journey? 
Phil, Ves. 
Cite. The will then muſt be concerned 
through the whole journey, 
Phils, © Without doubt. | 
Phil Crita. 


plain . 
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- Crito. © And are not the eyes allo concerned all 
cc the way ? f 

Philo. They are. 
Cito. Can they diſcover and diſcern objects 
<« as diſtinctly at the foot of the hill, as toward the 
cc top ? : 

Phil. No. 


Cito. When the perſon in queſtion has reach- 


ed the ſummit of the hill, are not the eyes com- 


 < manded by the will to turn more or leſs on this 


or that fide; to view ſuch and ſuch objects leſs 
or more? 
Philo. Ves. 

Crito. ls it in the power of the will to make 
&«'thoſe, who have walked only ſome ſteps, diſcover 
all it can make them fee, who have advanced three 
« quarters of the way? 

_ Phils. No. 
Crito. What expedient does the will employ 


for putting the eyes in a condition of diſcovering 
an extent of country? 


Philo. *< That of making the man walk. 

Crito, Do you not thence conclude, that, in 
proportion as this man goes on, he diſcovers a 
« larger extent of country; and is thus put in 2 
« condition of forming a better judgment of ob- 
&« jets ? 
© Philo, © Without doubt. 
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Crito, Can you prove that, by any circum- 
« {tance taken from the Necromancer's Narrative ? 

Philo, © Becauſe the light increaſes, as people 
advance in the little paths, toward the country of 
« light. 

Crit. © To leave the figure at preſent; What 
«is here meant by the eyes, or the faculty of 
« ſeeing ? 

Philo, © The underſtanding. 

Crito. What is meant by the way to be taken, 
« for enabling the eyes to diſcern objects ? 

Philo. The ſteps of the will. 

Crito. © Whither do thoſe ſteps tend? 

Philo. © Toward univerſal truth, 

Crito. © In what do they conſiſt ? 

Philo, © In complying with and obeying all the 
« diftates of truth, delivered either by the language 
« of conſcience, or that of right reaſon, 

Crito, „ Will not one, who takes conſcience 
© and right reaſon for his guides, become W 

Philo. © Very judicious. 

Crito, Here then is a demonſtration of our 
« propoſition ; that only one way is to be taken, 
« and the ſame Reps are to be made, for acquiring, 

« at the fame time, both uprightneſs of heart and 
« juſtneſs of thought.” 

Phils. No objection can be offered, and Mr. 
Profeſſor is duly inſtalled ; this catechiſm is better 


than a preliminary diſcourſe. | 
l Eraſtus. 
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_ BEraftus, I expected Mr. Profeſſor would have 
. examined” me in my turn; and was ſtudying for an 
us. Is it proper that Mr. Profeſſor of reveries 

thonld appear here as a ſcholar ? 

\. Eraſtus, Why not, dear Crito? A man may 
bs a profeſſor in one ſcience, and but a very young 
ſcholar in another. 

Crito. I yield, Eraſtus: I underſtand that were 

chere profeſſors in the mechanical arts, a man might 
be profeſſor in clock-making, who would be but a 
young ſcholar in the art of ſhoe-making. 

Eraſius. You thence conclude, no doubt, that 
you would not apply to a ſhoe-maker to know thy 
value of a clock. 

Crit. Neither would I apply to a clock-maker 
to know the value of a ſhoe. 

Philo. Now you talk of ſetting a value on things, 
or being judicious, I recollect what gave us occa- 
ſion to talk on that ſubje& yeſterday, It was the 

* remembrance of a judicious objeQion, I had for- 
merly made againſt the authority of conſcience ; I 
had been civil enough to place the ſpirit of perſe- 
cution to its account; not to mention ſuperſtition 
and fanaticiſm. At preſent I have a difficulty to 
perſuade myſelf it could ever come into my head ; 
particularly as to what regards e ſpirit + nag 
 Cution. 


4 


Eraſtut. 
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Eraſtus. The different point of view, in which 
you at preſent behold objects, ſhews you have chan- 
ged your place. The will has made ſome progreſs 
within you toward truth. Are you to be ſurprined 
that your judgment is corrected by truth, in pro- 
portion to the reformation carried on in your will 
by the ſame truth? Your ownexperience is a ſtrong - 
confirmation of what Mr. Profeſſor has been 

e . 
Cite. It is not leſs fo of ade Dat 


7 ſtrated to us the other day, concerning the diſtinc- 
tion and relation between conſcience and right 

at reaſon. | 

by Phils. I hardly remember it. 1 


Crito, The ſubſtance of it was, That the buſi- 
neſs of conſcience in man is to endeavour to make 
him upright ; in order to perform that, it renders 
bim ſenſible of his falſe, and makes him perceive the 
falſe of his will before it lets him ſee the falſe of his 
ideas, 

Philo, Now I have it; and, without going very 
far for an inſtance, I find one in what has befallen 
myſelf, When I magnified in my imagination the 
pernicious effects reſulting from obeying conſcience, 
the falſe of my will was the ſpring that put reaſon- 
ing and imagination into motion, in order to give 
me an indifferent opinion of a method, which it was 
. to purſue, The queen“ had obtained 

* See the * dialogue. 
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the votes of her parliament, and then the parliament 
demonſtrated, by their council, what ſhe wiſhed to 
be perſuaded of. 

Eraſtus, It is certain that the will has council 
well formed to its humour. Paſſion, intereſt, ima. 
gination and prejudice may be conſidered as cham- 
ber-council, who furniſh reaſoning, the pleading 
council, with notes. This council, provided with 
ſo many pieces, cannot fail of perſuading her lady- 
ſhip, the will, or rather of making her believe ſhe 
is perſuaded. 1 

Crito. Our Necromancer, without doubt, deſign- 
ed to expreſs thoſe different advocates of their me- 
moirs, by the different colours of the glaſſes. 

Eraſtus. That may be; and when he tells us 
that moſt of the manufacturers of the country are 
employed in making thoſe glaſſes, there is perhaps 
ſomething real in what he ſays. 

Crito. Without leaving Europe, it appears that 
this manufacture is univerſal. It is not ranked a- 
mong the mechanical arts: it is ſo highly dignified, 
that even princes take a pride in making ſuch glaſles. 
All, who have any degree of ſuperiority over others, 
think they have a right to furniſh their inferiours 
with them of their own making. 

Purſuant to this right, princes and magiſtrates 
require their ſubjects to take them in civil or poli- 
tical affairs, and ſometimes even in what regards 
religion, Prelates, and all eccleſiaſtics in general, 


require 
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it require the laity to deal with them for this ſore of 
to goods. 

Hence it is eaſy to gueſs that maſters, preceptors; 
cil N. furniſh their diſciples or ſcholars with them. 
a- W The ſame may be ſaid of parents in regard to their 
m- children; in ſhort, all who have any aſcendant over 
ns others, may oblige them to take glaſſes of their 
1th naking. 

Eraſtus. Among the qualities proper for giving 
in aſcendant, wealth and titles of honour are not 
the leaſt conſiderable. Is a man in a condition of 
dvancing the fortune of others, his glaſſes imme- 
Intely come into vogue; he reaſons juſtly. He 
wproves of a new book, every one is for buying itz 
fore he knows what it contains. 

Grits, The fame effect is produced by a great 
putation for learning; but, after all, wealth, 
Iles, and reputation have an aſcendant over the 
znerality of mankind, only by their relation ta the 
amber-council, or the notes prepared by them, 
Prejudice produces a piece on the univerſal repu- 
mon of ſome great man: intereſt produces ſeves 
on the advantages which may accrue from his 
riours Brrobation : imagination is a kind of microſcope 

 ſhewing all his fine qualities; and the paſſions 
ſtrates We ſufficiently juſtified by the unanimous votes of 
| poli- other counſellors, 
egarG I But, all things rightly conſidered, it will appear 
eneral it this gentleman, ſo famous for his merit, his 
require : N | rank, 


266 
rank, his wealth, his great genius, &c. was mi. 


more than a pretext for putting in play the paſſions, 
prejudice, and ſelf-intereſt of his admirers. 
Eraſtus. Could not the ſame council ſhew the 


à hero, and on the other in that of a devil? 


mine ien of the two was moſt like him. 
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taken when he imagined he had an aſcendant over 
the minds of his neighbours; his merit was no 


1. 

other fide of the medal, according to the turn given dr 
by Mr. Intereſt, firſt chamber- council? be 
Dito. Nothing more eaſy. Suppoſing the ſame i juc 
perſon an antagoniſt, prejudice immediately dra 
up a memorial, ſetting forth that people of merit 25 
are diſabuſed in regard to their eſteem for him ve 
Imagination, in quality of a microſcope, places i me 
view faults ſo much more conſiderable as they were uu 
before imperceptibſe. Intereſt and the paſſon i 
unite in compoſing pieces of the utmoſt force MW ne. 
which will admit of no anſwer. The pleading aff: 
counſellor has nothing to do but to work them up tal 
and give them a new luſtre with his rhetoric an ot 


eloquence. | and 
. Erafius. At that rate, would not the ſame pero! n 
ſon appear on one ſide of the medal in the form « 


Philo. I imagine that neutral _perſons, wt 
ſhould know that man only by theſe oppoſite repre 
ſentations, would be very much puzzled to deter 


Crito, I farther imagine that neutral perſo 


gpl them Judicious, would not undertake { 
determil 


K 9 
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nil. WM determine which piece came neareſt to an original, 
wer unknown to them. They might indeed form a 


nol judgment on the report of others; but then they - 


ons, ought to be well aſſured that none of the counſelors 
is concerned in the affair. Even ſuppoſing thoſe, 
te with whom they deal, too honeſt to receive pieces 
ven drawn up by intereſt and the paſſions, would they 
be guarded againſt taking thoſe. compoſed by 2 
judice ? 
Eraſtus. Honeſt men of that turn of IU are 
2s ſcarce and valuable as the neutral people, who 


men of this ſort are the only perſons capable of- n 
truly neutral. 

Could nee 0 wa 
men incline to one or the other ſide, only by their 
affinity to thoſe ſeveral counſellors, and the memo- 
| nals they receive from them. Even good men are 
ic a ot exempt from this frailty in a certain degree; 
and if they are- leſs ſubject to it than the generality 
of mankind; it is only becauſe they are better ac- 
quainted with themſelves in that point, or have a 
greater difidence in regard to the ſecret ſprings, 


ton. How many men, in general, pretend to a 


of it ? 


Wlippoſe that of uprightneſs. 


are to diſtinguiſh them. Rather let us ſay, that 


which the paſſions or prejudice may put into mo- 
ne who have not the ſhadow, or even idea, 2 
Philo, Salad te idea of neutrality ought to z 


N 2 Eraftus. 
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univerſal neutrality, almoſt as hard to be found a. 


that kind in certain caſes, where the memorials of 
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. Eroflus, It is perhaps uprightneſs itſelf in the 
moſt eminent degree. I ſpeak of an entire and 


mong men, as the phenix in its kind; for as to cer. 
tain particular neutralities, they are to be ranked in 
another claſs; and it is eaſy to meet with ſome of 


the/ counſellors could not be admitted. Not to 
ſpeak of this fort, which is of no great value; true 
neutrality ought to have an infinity of degrees : its 
apprenticeſhip is long : the moſt real is that which 
makes us moſt ſenſible of the n of attain- 
ing it. wy 
Philo. Neutrality i is not leſs 3 in the 
world than the quality of judicious; I ſhould ima- 
gine, that, taking the matter right, one is not very * 
different from the other. , 
- Ergftus. The ſeveral names given to whatever Wi on 
is good and beautiful, are univerſally eſteemed. * 
Never any man pretended to diſapprove of good bei 


as ſuch, nor approve of evil, as evil. We are in- re 


duced to reject good, and receive evil, only by the ¶ cu 
different colours, with which each of them is diſ- per 
gui ſed- la 

But while men openly cial cham af cook be 
they preſerve the name of it with the utmoſt jea- ¶ but 
louſy, frequently appearing in the oppoſite parties, 1 
has given being to wars of all kinds. tak; 


Some 


1 
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Some have been carried on, under pretence of * 
the WF maintaining truth: others under that of doing juſ-— 
and tice; and right has always been on both ſides. - In 
1. word, from the greateſt ſtates down to the moſt 
== Wl diminutive, that is, each private family, diviſion has 
din been juſtified by the ſpecious names of truth, equi- 
e of BY ty, right. &c. words well worth preſerving. 

s of And as men of penetration have been very fen- 
t % fle, that in order to diſtinguiſh what is juſt, right, 
bo equitable, &c. a perſon ought to be judicious 
15 BY they have expreſſed all the eſteem for that appella- 
* tion, which it deſerves; every one reproaching his 
an- adverſaries with not being able to diſtinguiſh the 
true, the right, the juſt, &c. becauſe they are not 
judicious, - 
* And, as others, ſtill more penetrating, have dis- 
ver) Wh covered that it is impoſſible to be judicious without 
being neuter ; neutrality has been canonized. Every 
cv ene values himſelf on that diſpoſition ; and at the 
fame time charges all of the oppoſite party with 
z00d being ſtrangers to it. In ſhort, when terms only 
in- xe in queſtion, men are paſſionately fond of the 
the true, the juſt, the equitable, Do not tell them of 
dig perſons who are prejudiced, obſtinate, partial, &. 
la order to become judicious, ſay they, a man muſt 
ooch be perfectly neuter. This language is common g 
jea- but the reality not ſo. 
ties i Philo, I ſhould think real neutrality can never 
"Eres while intereſt has a voice in the judg- 
| N 3 ments 


O 
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1 ments we form; becauſe. neutrality is the ſame as MW 1:1 
| the equilibrium; and the ſlighteſt intereſt would be Ml for 
4 d able to turn the ſcale. ; 
3 4 - Braftus. Judge therefore, dear Philo, how far I ing 
k we have to travel in the knowledge of ourſelves, be- 
fore we can be in a condition to judge rightly, or 
give things their juſt value; ſince all right judg- 
ment is founded on neutrality, or an equilibrium, 
and this equilibrium is formed only in proportion 
as the heart is weaned from the paſſions, and all 
private intereſt. 
Crito. At that rate, who will pretend to be per- 
ſectly neuter ? Not Crito. 
- Eraftus. Some time ago, Philo would not have 
failed of applying that character to Eraſtus. 
- Phih. I ſhould be very cautious of doing it 
now. I have ſuffered too much on the like occa- 
fions. Beſides, to tell you the truth, I cannot be 
ſo generous, as I once was, in beſtowing perfections 
or heroical qualities. I then gave them away, 
without any trouble to myſelf ; at preſent I ſhould WM pro 
be apprehenſive of injuring truth by my liberality. are 
Fraun. You make me a compliment which WW of ; 
would not go down with all the world. Where MW WI 
would be the danger, Philo, in your beſtowing on It i 
me ſome qualities which I have not, at the expence put. 
of truth ? N de 
Phi. You will oblige me to ſpeak, Eraſtus. mu 
But, to let you ſee, I have not ſo ſoon forgot my 
Was 7 f leſſon, 
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eſſon, I anſwer, that it would be dangerous both 
for you and for me. A word to the wiſe. | 

Eraftus. This comes of not rightly underſtand- 
ing one's own intereſt. I have given you leſſons, 
which you turn againſt me, by eſteeming me leſs 
than you would otherwiſe have done, Were it 
not for that, you would have given me ſome quali- 
ties, which I muſt now be content to want. You 
would have made me judicious, and conſequently 
entirely neuter. 

It is true; after you had beſtowed that quality 
on me; it would have been in your power to diveſt 
me of it again; I ſhould have lain at your mercy in 
that point; but, in the mean time, I ſhould have 
been in poſſeſſion of ſomething. | 
Philo. That is ſufficient for ſetting. a value on 
the advantageous opinion others may entertain of 
Crite, You may ſay what you pleaſe, Philo; and 
3s much a lawyer as you are, you will make no great 
progreſs in diſabuſing men in that point. They 
are reſolved to paſs for perſons of merit, for perſons 
of an upright heart, and a juſt way of thinking. 
Whether they are really ſo or no, is not the queſtion; 
It is always good to ſuppoſe they are. A good re- 
putation can do no harm; ſo much the worſe for 
them, if they do not deſerve the character; es. 
mutt * o make it their due. 
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Erastus. It is pity I did not learn this leſſon 
ſooner; you would then have had more advanta- 
geous notions of me. I ought indeed to have en- 
deavoured to deſerve them. But what art is here 
underſtood ? What I would fain learn, is, perhaps, 
a compendious art, calculated for ſaving me much 
trouble. It would be worth while to be acquainted 

with it: But we will reſerve the explication of it 
for to-morrow. 


"DIALOGUE. xXx! 


CriTo, Prilo, and ERAsTus. 
Erol, ILL Crito be pleaſed to tell us, 
W what is the art, by which a man 
may endeavour to merit the good reputation he has 

already acquired, without deſerving it? 
. Crito. Before I pretend to inſtruct you in that 
art, I ought to be well verſed in it myſelf ; and a 
I borrowed what I ſaid of it yeſterday from a cer- 
tain perſon, I thought I ought to have recourſe to 
the ſame author for the explication. With that 
view, I went to him early this morning; and the 
converſation turned of itſelf on the point in queſtion. 
He repeated his former arguments; I at preſent 
waye the repetition of them. I begged of him to 
explain what. he meant by thoſe words, endeavour- 
| | | ing 


N 
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ing to merit the good reputation, one had already 
acquired, without deſerving it. He told me it was 
labouring to acquire uprightneſs of heart and a 
juſt way of thinking. I then aſked him, whether 
he looked on this as the work of a few days? 
Whereupon he replied, that, on the contrary, he 
was of opinion it would require much time. 
The man in queſtion, then, ſaid I, will find it a 
laborious taſk to merit the reputation, which he 
has acquired, without deſerving it; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, which he has uſurped ; for all un- 
juſt poſſeſſions are really ſo many uſurpations. He 
did not diſagree with me. 

Thereupon I aſked him, whether the leaſt degree 
of uprightneſs doth not require us to reftore what 
ve poſſeſs unjuſtly? A pleafant queſtion ! ſaid he. 
That is the firſt ſtep towards it. Which, conti- 
nued I, is reckoned the greater good in the world; 
the reputation of integrity and judgment, or the 
poſſeſſion of ſome hundreds of piſtoles? Can any 
man make the compariſon ? ſaid he. None but 
thoſe who are ſlaves to avarice, are Nu of giv- 
ing the piſtoles the preference. - 

Would you not, replied I, look on a man, whe 
fhould unjuſtly poſſeſs an hundred louis-&ors, and 
refuſe to make reſtitution, as one void of upright- 
neſs ? Is that a queſtion ? ſaid he. How then, aſke& 
I ought he to be called, who ſhould unjuſtly poſ-- 


ls the reputation of un upright and fade een N 
N 5 | without 
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eee eee with it? Would you 


ſtile him juſt or unjuſt? Unjuſt, replied he. 
Is injuſtice a good, or an evil? faid I. He rea- 
- dily pronounced it an evil. Is not what is an evil, 
hurtful ? replied I. Very hurtful, continued he. 
*. Agree with me then, anſwered I, that a good re- 
putation, unjuſtly acquired, may be hurtful ; and 
that if we are obliged to endeavour to deſerve it, we 
ought to begin with, as much as in us lies, thoſe 
whom we may have deceived by falſe appearances. 
Here my gentleman had nothing to anſwer ; and 
was obliged to own, that a reputation eſtabliſhed on 
the falſe, could not be good. However, to have 
ſomething to fay, he added, that ſeveral would not 
underſtand how to go to work in. this affair of diſ- 
abuſing the public; they would enquire whether 
they were to make proclamation, &e. 

I obſerved to him, that this objection carried us 
a little out of the queſtion, which was, Whether a 
reputation eſtabliſhed on the falſe, ought to be con- 
ſidered as a good or not? The buſineſs at preſent 
is rather to know what we are to think, than what 
we are to do. But as a different way of thinking 
muſt neceſſarily have an influence over the conduct, 
it is natural that the language ſhould favour of it; 
and that a man, for example, whoſe maxims have 
impoſed on others, ſhould diſabuſe them. 

_ Uprightneſs produces a love for truth. As ſoon 
235 a man loves truth, he loves it both in regard to 


po - 
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himſelf and his neighbour z and is thereby ' obliged 
to diſabuſe him of all the falſe he may have occafion- 
ed in his ideas, and even in his conduct, Here we ; 
were interrupted, and the diſcourſe ended. 

Eraſtus. I hate thoſe impertinents, Crito; me- 
thinks you were going on finely. There is hardly 
any ſubje& on which men commit more miſtakes, 
than that of reputation, well or ill acquired ; though 
it be grounded on the falſe, it is ſtill good in their 
opinion. They do not obſerve that they thus call 
an unjuſt thing a good, becauſe they are unacquaint- 
ed with the cloſe relation between the falſe and the 
unjuſt, as likewiſe between uprightneſs and truth, 

Crito, Here is a remark to be made. Reproach 
a man with conſidering an unjuſt thing as a good, 
he will deny the charge with ſome indignation. 
Give the affair another turn, and aſk him whether 
he doth not ſeek to be eſteemed more than he de- 
ſerves, he will own he does; for men do not com- 
prehend that whatever is founded on the falſe is un- 
juſt, and that whatever is unjuſt derives its origin 
from the falſe. 

- Philo. I ſhould like to ſee that * explained 3 
that is a taſk for a profeſſor. 

Crito. Do you direct your diſcourſe to Crito ? 
I beg you will be pleaſed to remember, he is only 
Profeſſor of Fables; and that a theſis of this na- 
ture ought to fall under the cognizance of Mr. 
. of Reyeries. It was to him I propoſed it; 
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and I'muſt confeſs I deſerve to be laughed at for 
ſtarting a theſis, which I am incapable of explain. 
e. | 

Eraſtus. No doubt, you ſend the ball back to 
me. Take notice that it is not the buſineſs of a 
reveur, gravely to undertake the explanation of a 
propoſition, Should he attempt that taſk, he would 
acquit himſelf of it much like the aſs with the doc- 
tor's cap. 
Cito. I think, en that this reveur ſome- 
times manages a ſubject pretty well, 
.  Eraſtus. If ſo, it is certainly by chance. He 
never learnt the art of reaſoning : he is a ſtranger 
to all method; and it is not without reaſon that he 
is accuſed of being no logician. 
Philo. You are one, however, Eraſtus ; juſt as 
thoſe who have never learnt to fence, know how to 
uſe their ſwords on occaſion. Methinks, though 
you have not learnt the art of reaſoning, you under- 
ſtand how to handle an argument, 
Era. Do you think, Philo, my ene 
when taken to pieces and reduced to form, are al- 
ways the moſt juſt? 1 do not offer them as ſuch. 
I adviſe you to be on your guard. I perceive this 
compliment doth not hit your taſte ; and that you 
would-aſk me where Ng of certainty may be 
found. 
Phila... You enter. into my thoughts, Eraſtus ; 
and I know ſome, who, on hearing you talk in this 


manner, 
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manner, would believe you in great danger of fa | 


ling into an error. If, fay they, you are not aſſured 
that your beſt arguments are free from miſtakes, 


how can you be certain of having diſcovered _ * 


truth by ſuch arguments? 
Eraſtus. This might be a proper 3 did 


I make that uſe of reaſoning which they imagine. 


I ſhould call this, putting the cart before the horſe. 
In natural things, we reaſon on what we ſee and 
perceive; but do not ſee or perceive the conſe- 
quences of ſuch reaſoning. 

Thus, for example, the bare ſenſe of ſmelling 
informs me, there are-pinks and tuberoſes in this 
parterre. I ſee them at one glance of the eye. I 
then reaſon on what I fee and ſmell; thence I judge 
of their different qualities, of the ſeaſon wheir they 
were planted, of the manner in which they have 
been cultivated, and how long they may continue. 

In the ſame manner I reaſon, when I would un- 
fold a truth, of which an attention to right reaſon 
has given me a glimpſe ; not with a view of deter- 
mining by argument, concerning the dictates of 
night reaſon, 

Hence it is eaſy to diſcover the difference be- 
tween reaſoning and right reaſon. Right reaſow 
ought to be the principle of reaſoning ; but reaſon- 
ing can never be the principle of right reaſon: be- 
cauſe to make an argument juft, it mult be eſta · 
dliſhed on the right rule, without which it never 
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will be right. If fo, all reaſoning independent of 
the ſame rule is falſe. If it is falſe, how can it lead 
to what is true, or ſerve as a principle to ** rea- a 
fon ? | 
Phils. May it not be faid that the multitude of MW " 
* contrary arguments, with which the world is over- fe 
run, comes from the ſame ſource? Men have un- b 
dertaken to make their way to right reaſon by argu- * 
ing, inſtead of taking right reaſon for the principle pl 
of their arguments. 

Hence it is, that, in oppoſite parties, thoſe who pr 
are moſt dextrous in the art of reaſoning, have only Pe 
made the diviſion wider; every one chuſes ſome th 
particular way of reaſoning, for his principle, which MW '© 
ſerves as a foundation to an infinity of others. * 

Erastus. At the ſame time, every one pretends 
that right reaſon is the only principle of his reaſon- 
ing ; this is evident from experience. What is 
one, cannot occaſion diviſion ; but what is one, is 

ſimple ; and right reaſon is but little known in its 
fimplic y, which is the eſſence of it; and by that 
alone it is invariably right, and exempt from al! 
contrariety and miſtakes. In a word, ſhould it 
ceaſe to be ſimple, it would no longer be right rea- 
Gn. | 
Philo. And that, if I am not miſtaken, becauſe 
primitive truth is ſimple, and right reaſon is derb! a 
ray or emanation of that truth, 


Crita, 
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Crito, If right reaſon is ſimple, it is univerſal; 


if univerſal, all men ought to have a right, or be in 


a condition to conſult it. 

Eraſtus. All men have a right to conſult right 
reaſon ; but very few have the diſpoſitions requiſite 
for ſo doing. Neutrality, or an equilibrium, is the 
baſis of it : this equilibrium is formed only by the 
uprightneſs of the will, a freedom from paſſion and 
prejudice which turned the ſcale on their fide, 

Before the will can be free from the paſſions and 
prejudices to which it is a flave, it muſt feel the 
power they have over it. In order to perceive 
that, it muſt allow conſcience to ſpeak, to unveil 
its hidden motives, and lay open its moſt ſecret in- 
tentions. 

This is the buſineſs of conſcience, which corrects 
the falſe of the will only by ſhewing it ; and the will 


becomes upright only, ſo far as it conſents to fee 


that falſe ſuch as it is, and no longer ſeeks for pre- 
tences to juſtify it. 

This is the firſt ſtep the will makes in upright- 
neſs, it thus enters the beginning of the equili- 
brium; and though that cannot be complete ſo long 
as prejudice and paſſion ſubſiſt, it takes place, in 
lome degree, when the will miſtruſts their ſuggeſ- 
tions, and refuſes to liſten to them. 

This beginning of an equilibrium enables us, in 
ſome meaſure, to hear the dictates of right reaſon 
and the language of right reaſon takes place in pro- 
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portion, as that of Em intereſt and paſſion 
loſes ground. 

When the b is ever ſo little liſtened to, it, by 
its diffuſion and multiplicity, produces a noife and 
an emotion, whieh fills the whole capacity of the 
underſtanding ; ſo that it can no longer diſtinguiſh 
the ſimple language of right reaſon. If we pretend 
10 form an argument, while in ſuch a diſpoſition, 
it will be raiſed on the language of paſſion, preju- 
dice, or ſelf-intereſt; and how ſpecious foever it 
may appear, it can never be juſt, _ | 

The concluſion is eaſy; that an argument is 
more lan juſt, as the will is more or leſs up- 
right. 

Crito. 1 may likewiſe be concluded, that, be. 
fore a man can reaſon juſtly, he muſt be willing to 
be thoroughly acquainted with his moſt ſecret in- 
tentions, and the moſt hidden ſprings of the Judg: 
ments he forms. 

Eraſtus. And what can penetrate through ſo 
many covers? Shall it be reaſoning ? But they are 
made by reaſoning itſelf, with the colours it gives 
to illuſion. We have already ſeen that reaſon can 
be juſt, only in proportion as the doublings of the 
heart are unfolded. How ſhall we reconcile this? 

I would fain know whether the diſcovery of out 
moſt ſecret intentions is to be effected by a juſt, 
or by a falſe way of reaſoning. It will be replied, 
that this muſt be performed by juſt reaſoning, But, 

| then, 
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then, how can it be juſt, if a man is unacquainted 
with the ſecret fprings that may form it; or with 
the pretexts drawn over his intentions, in order to 
dreſs them up in fine colours? At that rate, it muſt 
de ſaid that reaſoning ought to be _ before ou 
poſſibly be ſo. | 
Philo. This is an explanation of what was fa | 
in the letters on conſcience, concerning the autho- 
rity it ought to be allowed over reaſoning; and 
news that that authority doth not aboliſh the due 
uſe of reaſoning, much leſs that of right reaſon. 
Crito. Might not this likewiſe explain the para- 
dox, almoſt univerſally received in the world? L 
fpeak of the different manners in which men reaſon, 
where their own intereſt is not concerned, and 
where prejudice and intereſt may have fome ſhare. 
In this point, thoſe who are beſt verſed in the art 
of exact reaſoning, differ ſo much from themſelves, 
that one cannot be enough ſurprized at it. £ 
Eraſtus. This indeed is the knot of the queſtion. 
It cannot he denied that men of a certain genius 
commonly reaſon juſtly, where they are neuter, In 
a point of law, for example, they will be ſufficiently 


capable of diſtinguiſhing what is juſt from what is 
unjuſt, So likewiſe in natural things, particularly 
in what we call mathematical Feen they reaſon 
very 9 | | 


But 
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But the caſe is widely different wherever their 
paſſions are intereſted, and in every thing proper i 
for juſtifying or unveiling them. 

Here religion comes in, which concerns the whole p 
world. But where ſhall we find men truly neuter is 
in regard to religion ? I know not whether there 
is any caſe where neutrality is harder to be met n 
with, te 

Phils. Men are indeed concerned on a thou- 

und conſiderations to look at religion in a certain {MW nc 
point of view, Every one ſees what he has a mind WW thi 
to ſee, when he doth not miſtruſt the hidden prin- W on 
ciples, which may determine his judgment. | 

Eraftus. Thoſe ſecret principles, thoſe fine 
ſprings, which put the whole machine into motion, 
without being perceived, cannot be-diſcovered, but 
by the ſimple language of conſcience. 

This active language, without entering into par- 
ticulars, makes a man ſenſible how falſe the motives 
are, on which he pretends to proceed. Were it 
allowed to go farther, it would, on particular occa- 
fions, let him ſee what makes him incline more to 
one ſide than to another. It would plainly ſhew the 

real bottom of the intention, of that pretended good 
intention, which is no more than a pretext, with 

which the true intention is diſguiſed, 
| Crito, Men do not care to go too deep in ſuch 
aL enquiries. The moſt penetrating underſtanding is 
here quite blind; ſo that it muſt be owned that 
penetration 


on 
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r penetration is not employed in theſe points. Let 
TI it be uſed without, as much as you pleaſe, in the 
moſt difficult ſciences; the knowledge of what 
le paſſes in the inmoſt receſſes of men's own hearts, 
er is of leſs importance. 
re Philo. Or rather, it would give them too much 
et W mortification ; they would not purchaſe the charac- 
ter of being judicious fo dearly. | 
u- Eraſtus. You are miſtaken, Philo. They are 
in not in the humour of quitting that character; and 
nd though they do not deſerve it on that ſcore, they may 
n- on ſeveral other accounts. 

Crito. You mean, Eraſtus, that they may be 
ine very judicious in every thing, which doth not fall 
on, under the cognizance of conſcience. 
but Eraſtus. If you pleaſe, Crito, you may add, and 

in every thing, where they are not interefted either 

ar- ¶ drectly or indirectly. I here ſpeak of thoſe whom 

ives Wl you ſuppoſe always without themſelves, and conſe- 

it N quently but little attentive to the ſecret ſprings 
which determine their actions. 

It is no hard matter to comprehend that ue 
of this ſort, having no good information of what 
paſſes within themſelves, cannot diſtinguiſn the 
language of paſſion or intereſt from that of right rea- 
ſon. In all other reſpects they may be allowed 
the title of judicious ; and there are few people who 
ae not leſs or more ſo. in their reſpective profeſſions, 
when they have applied to them ſeriouſly. 

Phils. 
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Philo. For the fame reaſon, if men applied them- 
felves heartily to the ſtudy of what paſſes within 
themſelves, they would foon become judicious in 
thoſe” things which fall under the cognizance of 
conſcience, and in every thing in- general, where 
religion is concerned. 

raus. You go on a great pace, dear Philo, 
In order to be judicious, wherever religion is con- 
cerned, a man mult have made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the ſtudy of himſelf, in that uprightneſs and 
diſimtereſtedneſs, which form the equilibrium, and 


without which he can be judicious only in a narrow 


and limited manner: there is an extreme diſtance 
from the firſt degree of the equilibrium, to that en- 
tire equilibrium, by which a man is enabled to diſ- 
tinguiſh the true from the falſe in all regards, and 
a value on every thing. 
Philo. Dan e chat 1 aden Nike 6 
ere is not thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of a work : the buſineſs is ſoon 
done in his imagination. I underftand that, with 
a beginning of uprightneſs, a man may be judici- 
ous enough for himſelf to diſcern by the ſentiment 
of conſcience, and an attention to right reaſon, the 
juſt and the true in relation to himfelf, and what 
he ought to admit or reject. But how far is it from 
this point to that diſtinct and univerſal view, which 
can only be the effect of an entire equilibrium. On 


dif 


* 
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that foot, the poor young ſcholar, Eraſtus, will have 
much work cut out, before he reaches it. | 

Eraſtus. Let us ſhake hands on that article, 
Philo; and though you have been pleaſed to honour 
me with the character of Profeſſor of Reveries, I 
own myſelf ſtill a young ſcholar, in regard to the 
diſpoſition in queſtion. | 

Crito. It is not long fince, I ſhould have been 
tempted to call Eraſtus a very judicious man in all 
reſpects. 

Eraſtus. You would then have had the pleaſure 


of ſhewing yourſelf very judicious; as you would' 


have been capable of judging Eraſtus ſuch in all 
reſpects. 

Crito, It happens luckily for us both, that we 
are excuſed giving one another the lie in an obli- 
ging manner. Each of us ought to be believed on 
his word, how much ſoever he may ſpeak to his 
own diſadvantage. 

Philo. From this time, there is no danger that 
either of us will be inclined to exaggerate. 


Erafius. This is another advantage reſulting 


from the bargain we have made ; exaggeration be- 
ing extremely oppoſite to a juſt way of thinking. 

Crito, I was juſt now thinking of the diſcourſe, 
told you we had laſt night concerning reputation, 
Methinks Eraſtus has hitherto omitted nothing, 
that might undeceive us of the too advantageous 
ideas we might. entertain of him. I know ſome, 


__ 


_— 
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who'would think in a different manner, and tell us, 
that in order to give more weight to the truths he is 
explaining, we ought to conceive a more exalted 
idea of his merit and judgment. | 
Eraftus. This is laying the intereſt of truth to 
heart. On this foot, you need only dreſs me in 
thoſe fine qualities, which I have given up; and 
then all I can ſay to you will be of a very different 
value. Vou will immediately conſider me as a 
model for your imitation : your ideas will be mould- 
ed in mine; and you will become faithful copies 
of ſo perfect an original. 
This it is to be able to do honour to truth by the 
- univerſal reputation a man has acquired, The 
queſtion does not turn at preſent on the private ad- 
vantage that may be reaped from ſuch a reputation; 
but on the intereſt of truth, which is ſupported by 
„ 
Crito. We ought to admit nothing in our r power 
for procuring ſo deſirable a good. 
Erastus. Our reaſon ought to run thus: “ Truth 
ce is the greateſt of all goods: all that can contri- 
& pute to its being received by other men, is con- 
< ſequently a good. Reputation is of that claſs: 
« it gives weight to truth, and ſerves to do it honour. 
« © Ergo, Reputation ought to be eſteemed as the 
« greateſt of goods. 
| Philo. This is a demonſtrative argument, eſ- 
pecially — employed * the chamber- council. 
Eraſtus 
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Eraſtus ſhall unfold the conſequences of it more at 
large. | | | 
Eraſtus. That ſhall be done to-morrow, if you 
pleaſe. It is time to break up the aſſembly for the 


preſent. 


DIALOGUE. XXIL 


CRITO, PHiLo, and ERASTUS. 


Phil. X TELL then; it was determined laſt 
W night, that reputation is the greateſt 


of goods; ſince it is the means for doing honour 


to truth. This being once allowed, I know not 
how Eraſtus can juſtify his own conduct. He has 
hitherto taken a contrary method. He ſeemed yeſ- 
terday inclined to act differently, when he obſerved 
to us, that his arguments might want juſtneſs, and 
adviſed us to be on our guard in that point. | 
Crito. It muſt be acknowledged, Eraſtus, that, 
after ſuch warning, your arguments will not have 
ſuch weight with us, except for the intereſt of truth, 
you take care to reſtore them to their former repu- 
tation. | : a 
Eraftus. But, ſuppoſing the intereſt of truth, 
and the credit of my arguments, ſhould chance to 
be two diſtinct things ? 


Phils. 
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- Phils. Why ſhould they be conſidered fo, Eraſ- 
tus? Have your arguments any other tendency, 
than that of ſetting truth in a proper light? 

Eraſtus. And ſuppoſing that, inſtead of placing 


truth in a proper light, they ſhould only obſcure and 


confine it. 

Crito. That is not your deſign, Eraſtus. 

Eraftus. Moſt certainly it is not, Crito. And, 
to convince you that I am a ſtranger to ſuch a diſ- 
poſition, I wiſh you would conſider truth as entire- 
ly independent of my arguments. Thus it will be 
out of the reach of all I can or for confining and 
obſcuring it. 

This was the end of all I may have faid to 


make you miſtruſt them; and I think the love of 


truth requires that, .if I cannot be ſerviceable to it 
by my arguments, I ſhould, at leaſt, avoid injuring 
it by them, and appriſe my friends of the value they 
ought to ſet on them. 

Philo. This is a way of having the intereſt of 
truth at heart, which I ſhould not have thought of. 
. _Crito, We were much out in our reckoning, 
I perceive. We imagined that the intereſt of truth 
required Eraſtus ſhould make his arguments valua- 
ble; whereas, on the contrary, he ſhews us that 
the love of truth.requires he ſhould diſcredit his own 
arguments, that it may not in the leaſt ſuffer 
by their want of juſtneſs. | 


Phils, 
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Philo. At that rate, he would prove that the 
intereſt of truth has no connection with that of his 
reputation. Whence it would follow, that repu- 
ation being no longer a proper means for doing 
. 
greateſt of goods. 

Reconcile yourſelf to yourſelf, dear Eraſtus; or 
it leaſt, reconcile the contrarieties in your way of 
teaſoning. 

Eraſtus. This ſhews what value you ought to 
be et on it, ſince it is ſelf- contradictory. One fide 
nd {Wouſt certainly be falſe. 

Philo. Let us know, Eraftus, on which of the 
to two we are to depend. 

Eraſtus. Should I tell you that, Philo, you 
yould judge of them by my eyes; and I think it 
8 your intereſt to make uſe of your own in this 


il 


Phila. Well, Crito; to which of the two ar- 
zuments ſhall we give the preference? To that 
which maintains that the intereſt of truth requires 
man ſhould ſupport his reputation, and the juſt- 
tes of his reaſoning ; or to that which, on the 
ontrary, maintains that the greateſt intereſt of 
ruth — he ſhould conſider it as entirely in- 
ependent of any one's arguments and reputation? 

Crite, How ſhall we begin the enquiry ? Shall 
e diſſect each particular term ? * 
O of 
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of thoſe arguments all the different forms of which 
they may be ſuſceptible? 

ÞAPhilo. Rather, Crito, let us firſt enquire which 
of the two is moſt to our taſte, and which ought to 
carry the prize. After that, we will beſtow a form 
on it that ſhall fully demonſtrate it. 

-Crito. This is hitting the mark, and underſtand. 
ing one's own intereſt at the ſame time. But, me- 
thinks Philo and I have played the comedians ſuſ- 
ficiently for to-day ;- and that the parts we have 
ated may give us occaſion for ſerious diſcourſe, 

Philos. In the mean time our Profeſſor of Re. 
veries:ſeemed to take no notice of us; but-though 
he put on a grave face, I could ſee him iaugh in his 
* Eraftus. Ichad a mind to fee how long the 
ſeene would laſt; and found it too inſtructive to in- 
terrupt it. 

Dito. It — fare hceths ter of -ein 
ſoning is of great uſe for demonſtrating all a man 
defires ſhould be true. 

- Eraſtus. . Reaſoning might likewiſe be cated & a 
by thoſe who have diſcovered the was; in order to. 
cxplain it to others. 
-Philo, But how ſhall it be known who bun 
diſcovered the true? All arguments wear the ap- 
pearance of it; — ; 
* molt falſe. uri 


Eraftus. 
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ich © Era/tus. And thoſe which are moſt juſt in ſub- 

tance, may eaſily be defective in form. I think, 
ich I after all, that the queſtion muſt be decided by the 
t to uprightneſs of thoſe who make them, and that of 
orm thoſe who examine them. 

Crito. I imagine ſuch as make uſe of addin; 
nd. only with a view of explaining the true, do not 
me- make choice of the moſt compound arguments. 
(uf- ¶ The true ought to have in irſelf an evidence far ſu- 
have ¶ perior to what art can produce. 

Eraſlus. Neither the compoſition nor ſubtilty 
of arguments, are prejudices in favour of the up- 
ightneſs of the diſputant. It is the common ſhift 
f ſuch as fear a ſtrong light, both for ſeeing others 
id themſelves. | 
This might be termed throwing duſt in a man's 
es; were not the compariſon of the glaſſes more 
pnificative on this occaſion. Duſt thrown into 
be eyes incommodes or dazzles them, without diſ- 
wiſing the objects. The glaſſes produce a more 
reeable effect; they magnify or diminiſh the ob- 
a at the ſame time that they colour them. Such 
0e eK of ſubtile and compound arguments. 
Arguments of this kind are either employed for 
aplaining the true; or have a tendency to varniſh 
er the falſe. If the latter, we may thereby judge 
their value: if the former, they are fitter for ob- 


ing than demonſtrating the true. 
u O 2 Compound 
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Compound arguments ought to be ſuſpected on 
all accounts; if they are not pernicious, at leaf, 
they are ſuperfluous. They may be ranked among 
that multitude of words, . which Solomon conſiders 
as contrary to uprightneſs. Simplicity is inſepa- 
rable from uprightneſs; if it is not one and the 

| Phils, This is certainly the ſenſe of the words 
of the goſpel: If thine eye is ſimple, ang 
will be enlightened. 

Eraſlus. The evil eye, which is b to it, 
in like manner ſignifies the diſpoſition of one whe 

ſquints or looks aſide; one who will not ſee things 
as they are; in ſhort, one who fears day-light, and 
winks with his eyes to avoid the ſight of it. 

Crito. This is evident to the ſenſe; and I an 
perſuaded that every man has more or leſs experi- 
.ence of it. I can ſpeak, of my own. in this caſe, 
I am ſenſible I have a thouſand times reaſaned: wit 
. deſign, of dazzling . myſelf, and defending my{d 
againſt a certain Fe ne ſpai quoi that condemned 
me. At gther times, I have multiplied: argument 
to diſguiſe. certain truths, which I was unwilling w 
admit, and: conceal from my on view the fect! 
principle which prompted me to reject them. 


ng 
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Philo. This has long been my caſe in regard wi 


what, Eraſtus ſaid on conſcience and ſincerity. I 
aſked him for explications, one aſter another; but 
till ſome obſcurity remained, ſome difficulty was 

| . ſtill 
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fill unreſolved. He would have ſerved me very 
rightly, had he only anſwered me with the com- 
mon proverb, No one is ſo deaf, as he who will 
not hear. 

I muſt tell you one thing, - which ferved me as a 
pretext for reſiſting what J perceived but too true. 
When Eraſtus gave us to underſtand that conſcience 
was his only maſter, I imagined he admitted its 
voice, excluſive of that of right reaſon. All he 
ſaid of reaſoning, I applied to right reaſon; and 
could not conceive how conſcience alone could 
each” all Eraſtus told us he had Tent in his 
ſchool. 

Eraſtus. I muſt own I have been all along very 
careleſs in the choice of my terms, or the manner 
of expreſſing myſelf, 

I have ated ſomewhat like a man, who, ſhewing 
the key of a cloſet adorned with valuable paintings, 
ſhould fay that key gave him the privilege of ſeeing 
them, It would eafily be underſtood, however, 
that he could not ſee them without opening his eyes, 
ind without the aſſiſtance of the light. 

When I was ſpeaking of the ſchool 6f conſcience, 
in my letters or reveries, I ought. to have faid, that 
| conſidered conſcience, or uprightneſs in obeying 
it, as the key of true knowledge, as the introduc- 
tion to all truth; only the term right reaſon was 
wanting ; the reality of it was ſufficietitly im- 


O 3 Philo. 
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Phils. You remind me, Eraſtus, that in the MW ju 
fame place, mention is made of the equilibrium, as MW b. 
an effect of the ſame uprightneſs: that by this equi- 
librium, the falſe in ideas, or opinions, inſenſibly I in 
falls to the ground; that by it we are better ena- 
bled to diſcern the true. Pl 

I know not where my eyes were, when I dd 81 
not ſee that the whole ended in right reaſon. But 
I was like thoſe ſcholars, who muſt be queſtioned 
in the very terms of their catechiſm, and are quite 
loſt when put out of that road. 

Crito. How many ſcholars, who go not to 
ſchool, are on the ſame foot ! Preſent the true to 
them, diveſted of certain terms, which they look on 
as facred, they are at a ſtand ; they exclaim againf 
hereſy and innovation. Give them back the ſame 
terms without the things, and they are pacified. 
This is the ſound doctrine, to which they are to 
ſtick faſt, 

Eraſtus. I acknowledge that a reveur like me 
would be violently ſuſpected by men ſo regular in 
terms. One while he would be charged with 
hereſy; another, with falſe reaſoning, with contra- 
dicting himſelf, and having no regular method and 
Ayſtem. Ought-this to be matter of ſurprize ? A 
reveur never was ſyſtematical; he thinks without 
method, and reaſons in the fame manner; ſo that 
he will not undertake to warrant the juſtneſs of his 
- ca he leaves his friends to 

| | Ji 
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judge of that. Nor will. he anſwer for hereſy ; as 
he is not infallible, he is not ſecure from error. 
Crito. Here Mr. Profeſſor of+ Reveries leads us 
into a fine labyrinth. 
Eraſtus. I am doing juſt the contrary, dear 


Philo; and were you in one, the warnings I have 


given vou would be proper for leading you out 
of it, 

Philo. Do you call this leading us out of it;, 
when you are making us diſtruſt both your argu- 


min C nn. 


moſt evident? 

Eraſtus. By teaching you to diſtruſt my argu- 
ments, I take nothing from the evidence of things. 
leave you room to ſee it in itſelf, independent of 
my arguments. Thus you- are freed. from the 
lavery of turns and expreſſions, calculated rather 
for cramping, than demonſtrating the truth. 

You are placed in a condition of daring to view 
it in a ſimple and unlimited manner, ſuitable to 
what it is in its ſimple and univerſal origin. 

Hence you may deſcend to diſtinct or particular 
truth, conſider what is eſſential in each of them, 
and how they are relative on one fide to ſimple. 
truth, and on the other to intelligent crea- 
tures, | | a, hs 

You may likewiſe diſtinguiſh among particular 


truths, ſuch as ate more acceſſory or more foreign 
to primitive truth; fuch as have had a beginning, 
04 | | and _ _ 
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and muſt ceafe to be of uſe, after they have ſerv. In 
ed as indirect means for conducting men to truth, In 
Of this ſort are the hiſtorical facts, and an infinity I cor 
of particular circumſtances contained in the ſcrip. W 7 
ture, as fo many teſtimonies which truth bears of Hef; 
_ pen 
You will view thoſe truths in as ſimple a manner Nye 
as the nature of each will permit. By conſidering ¶ ino 
them in their principle, in their end, and in their fary 
uſe, you will ſtrip them of all the borrowed forms iſ 1. 
with which opinion has clothed, not to ſay diſ- ¶ por 
guiſed, them. ing 
You will venture to think on this ſubject, with- 
out framing your ideas on thoſe of others. You 
will not diſmiſs the idea of the true or evidence, Wf ;-; 
when it ſhall offer itſelf, under pretence that ſome 
able men have thought differently, or perhaps have I 
proved the contrary by methodical arguments. 
By an effect of the ſame liberty, you will no lon- Nat 
ger meaſure the true by your old meaſures, by your 
former ideas, which you once employed as a rule 
for limiting or rejecting what went beyond them. 
The firſt degrees of the equilibrium, into which, 
you will enter by the firſt degrees of uprightnek, 
will not allow you to confult your own private in- Nave 
tereſt, or liſten to prejudice, when the queſtion 7 
On the ſame principle of uprightneſs, inſepara- Ine e) 


- 
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rv- in order to obey. As you make greater progreſs 
th. Win neutrality, or the equilibrium, you will be in a 
ty ¶ condition of knowing all things more diſtinly. ' 
p- In the mean time, you will miſtruſt the badneſs 
of Nef your ſight, and become judicious, more by ſuf- 

pending than by paſſing your judgment. You will 
ner Abe content with judging of what you certainly 
ing know, and that only when it is abſolutely neceſ- 
heit N ary you ſhould determine on a choice, d 
mY Is this carrying you into a labyrinth, Crito? 
di- For my part, I might juſtly charge you with throw- 

ing me into my-reveries again by your labyrinth, 
ith-MYou have now had a ſample of them. 

Crito. No reproaches, I beſeech you, good 
Eraſtus. You ſhall not have one word more 6f 
the labyrinth ; your reveries of this day have taught 
is the ſecret of getting out of it; and I even defy 
you yourſelf to entarigle us in one hereafter, {6 
Nat we ſhall not be able to get out of it by the 
ep of the key you have given us. 

Eraflus. My deſign was to guard you againſt 
e falſe which my arguments might occaſion, as 
ell as what might come from any other quarter. 
this view, I declired I wanted nothing I might 
lave ſaid to you. 

I thought I did. you a friendly office, by en- 
figing you, in my turn, not to ſee things with 
e eyes of othet men; to confider them in their 
ubſtance, and independent of their form; to miſ- 
Os; . truſt 
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truſt the too favourable prejudice you might enter- 
tain of me, and which might as effectually impoſe 
on you as the contrary prejudice, 

Philos. Pray, Crito, how ſhall we call this art 

of indulging reveries without art, by which Eraſtus 
has, in a few minutes, run over the ſubſtance of 
all that has hitherto been ſaid in our walks? 
_ , Crite. It would be much eaſier for us to give 
it a name, Philo, than to make a proper advant- 
age of it. Nothing is fo agreeable, in the point 
of view, as this univerſal plan, free from all ſyſtems, i * © 
or particular plans. Nothing is fo agreeable to © 
good ſenſe, as to venture to conſider the true ini Bi. 
itſelf, independent of the different forms, with IM ve! 
which the opinions of men have diſguiſed it. No- *: 
thing is ſo beautiful as a neutrality or equilibriun, 
which alone can put us in a condition of forming 
a ſound judgment of things. 

This is the difficult point. It is eaſy to perceive 
the neceſſity of ſuch a diſpoſition ; to comprehend 
that, without the equilibrium, we ſhall always in- 
cline to one fide: but it is not ſo eaſy to under- 
ſtand ourſelves well in that particular. 

i Phils. You are in it, Crito. | 

in. How, Eraſtus! Do you fay * the 
equilibrium ? 

Eraflus. C a 

you have the firſt degrees of it. I mean, you en- 81 
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tertain juſt ideas of the difficulty of knowing one's 
ſelf in that point. 

Philo, I was liſtening with all my ears, to know 
what ſurpriſing flight Crito had taken, to get into 
the equilibrium at once, I had flattered myſelf 
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with not being very far from it. But he is brought 
down from his elevation, and conſequently, I too 
am humbled in the ſame manner. | 

Crito. I was examining myſelf how I travelled. 
thither. Eraſtus would not perhaps have found it 
a difficult taſk to perſuade me I am at my journey's 
end; and who knows whether, not being able to 
give any tolerable account of my manner of tra- 
velling, I might not have imagined it done in my 
feep ? Judge now, dear Eraſtus, how. much credit 
your ſuffrage might have with me. 

Phil, Let us judge from this, Crito, a 
propenſity to enter into what pleaſes: us. Should, 
we be ſo honeſt and credulous on the other fide of 
the queſtion? I.am afraid. that Eraſtus's ſuffrage 
would loſe ground, if Mr. Intereſt was concerned 
in the matter. ü 

Crita, Hold; let us not touch on that firing. 
This is too tender a point among friends, What 
have we to do with Mr. Intereſt ? He is out of the 
preſent queſtion, We are talking of neutrality, and 
the equilibrium; and are. noe n he ca 


give his voice there. 
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raf. A very good thought, This now is 
the way to ſoar up immediately into a perfect neu- 
trality. When we are once come to think that 
private intereſt can have no influence over us in re- 
gard to moſt opinions which we eſpouſe, it plays its 
part, without being perceived, and. conſequently 
much more to. its own advantage. The leſs we 
ſuſpect the private inclinations which may determine 
our judgment, the leſs we think ourſelves capable 
of prejudice and partiality. Thus it is eaſy to think 
outſelves in the equilibrium; imagination tranſ- 
ports us thither ; it gives us a beautiful repreſenta- 
tion of that fituation ; the colours are at its com- 
Cid. And perhaps while the imagination is 
playing ſo fine a part, Mr. Intereſt plays his pri- 
vately, when we leaſt ſuſpect it. In good earneſt, 
I find this is but too much the caſe; and if I knew 
my ſelf better, I might ſay more on that ſubject. 
. Phils. I know ſeveral, who would not under- 
Kand what relation intereſt can have to ideas or 
opinions. They would have taken what Crito juſt 
new faid on that point very ſeriauſly-; and have 
thought it judicious not to confound things. ſo un- 
like. Befides, a man loves to find his work done; 
and it is more eaſy to baniſh: intereſt in imagina- 
tion, than to-venture to inquire what eredit it has 
with us, and endeavour to oppoſe it in good ear- 


neſt. 
A Eraſtus. 
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Eraflus. Men are naturally inclined to inquire 
into the cauſes of what offers itſelf. They take 2 
pleaſure in diſcovering its hidden ſprings. As ſoon 
as ſome artfully contrived machine appears on the 
ſtage, all ingenious perſons are immediately em- 
ployed in finding out the ſecret. They do not ſtop 
at what ſtrikes the eye; they muſt know all the 
particulars. 

As for diſcovering the ſprings, which put the 
whole machine within themſelves into motion, that 
is not of ſo much importance; it is ſufficient that 
they know the outſide, and judge of it by what 
others think of it, or, perhaps, what they ſeem to 
think of it themſelves. After all, it may be ſup- 
poſed that a good effect muſt neceſſarily proceed 
from a good cauſe. Oy I 
eee 

Broftus. R 
ſome objection againſt it. Every good effect muſt 


proceed from a good cauſe, We judge water to 


de good:at the ſpring, when it is ſo in the ſtream' 
But the caſe is not the ſame in moral things. Ins 
order to know whether an effect is good or not, 
we muſt firſt examine the cauſe ; ſince the whole 
value of the effect is taken from the cauſe which 
produces it. 80 that here we may alter our theſis, 
and ſay, We muſt judge of the ellecs by thecaully 
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Crit. At that rate, every one would have no 
fmall diſcount to make, eſpecially perſons of merit; 
I mean, the actors of the wiſe world. I very much 
doubt whether they would be inclined to judge of 
themſelves in this manner. They would ſtick to 
the old theſis, and, without the leaſt heſitation, 
judge that ſo many fine and good effects, ſo gene- 
rally eſteemed, can proceed only from a good cauſe. 
This is making ſhort work. 
- Eraſtus. This would be convenient enough, 
was not the reckoning to be ſet right in the ether 
world ; where, perhaps, the miſtake will prove more 
fatal than in this. | 

Philo. I already perceive, by what I have expe- 
rienced of the matter, that this miſreckoning is a 
ſerious affair. Nothing mortified. me more, than 
to ſee ſo many fine qualities vaniſh, which I had, 
through miſtake, aſcribed to others. I was accuſ- 
' tomed to conceal the bottom of my own intentions 
from myſelf, by that pretended good intention, 
which Eraſtus mentioned yeſterday. I took that 
ſuperficial intention for the true principle of my 
actions; and was highly delighted with myſelf on 
being well regulated, not only exteriorly, but alſo. 
interiorly, by the good intention, which attended 
my whole conduct. Judge now, if it was not a 
montification to me to have a diſcount to make, 
and . $. + '% | — 


Cruto. 
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Crito. Alas, Philo, we are not yet come to the 
end of the reckoning ; I believe we have a much 
larger diſcount to make, before we ſhall know our- 
ſelves to the bottom, and be able to diſcover the ſe- 
cret ſprings of our actions. 

Eraſtus. Nothing is leſs obſerved than what 


© Philo has been faying of that ſuperficial intention, 


which is made to cover and diſguiſe the real mo- 
tives of our actions; this is what makes ſo many 
ſatisfied with themſelves, * is a common maxim, 
that the beſt actions, done on bad motives, are good 
for nothing. It is not enough to do good ; we 
muſt likewiſe add good intentions. This is in 
every one's mouth. 

Iz reality, this way of ſpeaking, ſufficiently ex- 
preſſes the caſe. They are good intentions, added, 
not to ſay ſtitched, to what is called good, or a 
good action; they are not the root, or living prin- 
ciple ; they ſerve to juſtify what was before de- 


' termined by a hidden principle. 


However, we are very well ſatisfied with our- 


| ſelves on theſe terms, and give ourſelves double 


applauſe, both for what we call good actions, and 
the pretended good intention, which is the princi- 
ple of them. 

Were it neceſſary to produce examples of this, 
they might be . eaſily found, without mentioning 
ſuch as each of us could give from his own /ex- 
perience, | X 
Cuts. 
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ite. I perceive it would be more agreeable to | f 
us to look for them in paſt times, than to recollect a 
the experience we have had, not to ſay the experi- ä 
lende we every day have, of the mattet. What ſoy Wl £ 
you, Philo ? | 2 
Phils. I am intirely of your mind, Crito; and t 
t take our eyes off of ourfelves, we need only look 5 
into the Jewiſh hiſtory, or into that of the liſe of t 
JESUS CHRIST, and the firſt Chriſtians. Ob- 
n 


ſerve, for example, the zgal of Demetrius of Ephe- 
fus for the great Diana, the image that came down 
from Jupiter. What is more reaſonable than to 
defend the intereſt of the goddeſs ? Private intereſt 
was the ſpring that put all into motion: the inte- 
reſt of the great Diana eame in very ſeaſonably for 
” juftiffing, and even canonizing, the action of De- 
metrius. wil 
- Eraftus. This inftance fays fomething; but it 
is not one of the moſt refined, The Jews and 
Chriſtians might furniſh us with ſome better cal- 
culated for impoſing on the world. We may gueſs 
from thence, that the more ſpiritual the religion pre- 
ſerited to men was, the more refined were the pre- 0 
texts they employed for fubſtituting 9 in 
tte place of reality. 
cri. Philo and I thought ourfelves telivere 
for forme” time; from the tireſome taſk of ſbeing our- l 
ſelves, by tooking back for what we did not care to | 
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ſee. But what is extremely mortifying, thoſe very 
examples ſoon led us to that diſagreeable proſpect. 
Eraſtus. Since that is the caſe, Crito it is a 
ſign you was not very far from it. Thoſe who in 
a review of times paſt, ſeek only to loſe ſight of 
themſelves, ſucceed to their wiſh.. Every thing 
proves a diverſion to them; and they do not ſee 
themſelves in the pieces which moſt reſemble them. 

Tito. Perhaps they are angry with the origi- 
nals, of which they are copies. 

Eraftus. Nothing ſo common ; but I believe 
we forget ourſelves. I know not which of us has 
brought ſome ſecret charm with * that keeps us 
here ſo long to-day. 

Crita. That charge can fall only on Mir. Pro- 
ſeſſor of Reveries, formerly dignified by the title of 


Magician. 


DIALOGUE xx. 


-.CkiTo, PriLo, and Exaerus. 
oi. Have juſt left one, who has ben ay 


your advantage. 
Eraſtus, What is his name, Critoꝰ 
Crito. Hilarius, ſon-in-law to Serapion. 


Braftus. He is a man of merit; and, ng 
. 2 


to me of you, Eraſtus; and that much to 
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Philo. Are you; particularly acquainted with 
1 Eraſtus? 

. © £Eraftus. I never ſpoke to him, I know him by 

ght; he has a mien which prejudices one in his 
80 8 have heard Nn 3 well ſpoken 
of- 

Crits. This is n eaten one another. 
He likewiſe eſteems you, on having heard much 
faid to your advantage; and I doubt net, but if he 
knew the value you have for him, his idea of your 
merit would be heightened. I ſhall not fail * 
him know it the firſt time I ſee him. 

Philo. Thave heard Hilarius ſpoken of in a dif- 
ferent manner. He is by ſeveral charged with at- 
tachment, and want of , when his own 


intereſt is in queſtion, 

Eraſtus. They are prejudiced had Philo 
or perhaps have an W 
that rate. 

Phils. e 
"who have ſpoken to his advantage, may be preju- 
diced in his favour, or perhaps have an in in 
crying him. up:? 

 Enaſius. What intereſt can they have in that? 
This is diving too deep into things; a man cannot 
be too eaſy of belief, when he would. judge chari- 
tably. 

Philo. True; but take care, Eraſtus, that while 
| you judge charitably on one hand, 8 
| Y 
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raſhly on the other, by charging thoſe Who have 


ſpoken diſadvantageouſly of him, with calumny, or 
bad intentions. Enquire a little what could engage 
you to juſtify Hilarius, to the prejudice of others. 

Eraſfius. Unleſs it be the efteem he has ex- 


preſſed for me, I know not what could be my mo- 


tive. But, dear Philo, will you, in your turn, in- 
quire what could induce you to fide with thoſe who 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of him? 

Phils, Unleſs it be that, being formerly con- # 
cerned in a cauſe againſt my client, he carried it; I 
do not fee what could make me fuſpet the good 
things that may be ſaid of him. 


. *Eraſfius. You and I, Philo, are very proper 
Judges of his merit. What ſays Crito to the mat» 


ter? He, no doubt, is neuter ; and conſequently | 
in a condition of judging ſuch judges as we are. 
Crito. I am examining whether I am neuter or 
not. I ought to be ſo; for I never had any quarrel 
with Hilarius ; and intereſt can have no ſhare in | 
the opinion I may form of him. 5 
A I e ite hh 


I had with Ariſtus, he profeſſed to give into my 


notions; and obſerved the ſuperiority I had over my 
antagoniſt in certain reſpects. Beſides, he is in my 
way of thinking in regard to Trophimus and Gaius, 
with whom J could never agree. This is more 
than enough for making me exceptionable. We 
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are all three in the ſame caſe; and muſt look elſe 
where for a judge. 

Philo. Here now is a ſcene that might furniſh 
Mr. Profeſſor of Reveries with much matter for a 
diſſertation in his way. 

Crito. It gives a lively image of the power of 
Mr. Intereſt over our judgments, over the advan- 
tageous or diſadvantageous opinion, we form one of 
another. a 

Philo, When Eraſtus firſt ſpoke of the influence 
| which intereſt might have over our opinions or 
judgments, I almoſt thought he overſtrained the 
matter: for I then conſidered intereſt only in point 
of money; but I ſoon found that by private inte- 
reſt we are to underſtand all that touches us to the 
quick, whatever affects us moſt ſtrongly. 

Erg. We have, perhaps, all found by expe- 
rience,.that when our honour or character was at- 
tacked, we were not leſs concerned than if our purſe 
had been in danger. To take the matter right, 
theſe two forts of intereſt are ſo cloſely united, that 
they may be confounded into one, Were we but 
a little accuſtomed to ſound ourſelves, to fee our ſe- 
intereſt of fortune and that of . worldly honour, are 


but one and the fame object, one and the fame 
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Cuts. It is evident from experience, that one is ; 
a very proper means of leading to the other. No- 
thing goes farther toward gaining a man a general 
eſteem, than a plentiful fortune. As ſoon as he 


knows how to make himſelf honoured for his riches, 
he commences a man of merit. On the other 
hand, nothing fo much makes men defirous of uni- 
verſal eſteem and approbation, as the ſecret hopes 


they ground on them of making or improving their 
fortune. 


Eraftus. Hence it may be concluded, that all 


che little private intereſts” are like ſo many ſtrong 
cords, which all terminate in the great rope of 
. fortune, on which that of reputation is often no 
more than a dependent. When any one of theſe 


little: cords is touched, and we find ourſelves hurt by 


the action, we do not think of inquiring into the 


cauſe of it; at leaſt we do not think of going ſo 


far in queſt of it, The ſubject which occaſions. 


this pain, ſeems abſolutely unlike the cauſe itſelf. 
Phils; Without going far for an inftance, what 


led me to ſuſpe& the handſome things ſaid of li- 


larius? | 
Eraftus. And what was it that engaged Eraſ- 
tus to look on him with ſo favourable an eye, and 
give him the character of a judicious man, with- 
out having ever heard him ſpeak ?? What induced 
him to tax thoſe, who ſpoke to his diſadvantage, 
with calumny ; and take the contrary opinion for 
| right 


* 
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right ſterling, without knowing which was beſt 


e 

If the perſons ov value 
themſelves upon it, knew what that eſteem held by, 
and the principle which produces it in thoſe who 


expreſs. it, they would find themſelves not much 


obliged to their admirers. I ſpeak of the moſt ſin- 
cere efteem. He who has ſuch a one for another, 
ſoon finds his account in it: it is ferviceable to him 
ſeveral ways; ſometimes for making a ſhew of his 
own judgment and good taſte, and thereby acquir- 
ing the eſteem of thoſe. who hear him: at other 
times, for engaging a return from the perſon him- 
ſelf, either by ſome real ſervice, or a reciprocal 
eſteem. 

It is ſomewhat - ſingular, that gratitude; which is 
now hardly to be found among men, is always ad- 
mitted, more or leſs, in regard to eſteem; in that 
3 and e e th 

Crito. I have obſerved it more than once, with- 
out being able to affign the reaſon. Certainly no- 
Thing is more ſcarce in the world than gratitude ; 
as long as men may expect any thing from you, 
they are entirely devoted to you: Are you out of a 
condition of ſerving them in any thing ? they are at 
n AT OG 10h 
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The caſe is not the ſame in regard to eſteem; 
we find no ingrates on this article. No ſooner a 


man knows you value him, but he begins to do 
the ſame by you; and though you are not in a con- 
dition of doing him any other ſervice, he retains a 
grateful ſenſe of that to the day of his death. He 
eſteems you merely becauſe you eſteem him. Is 
any thing more equitable? 


Eraſtus. Is it not poſſible to ſolve the riddle? 


Ffaney a little magic would enable us to do it. 
In quality of magician, then, I unfold the myſ- 


tery, and ſay, that theſe two contraries have but one 
and the ſame cauſe for their principle, and may very 
well ſubſiſt together in the ſame. ſubject. This 


principle is Mr. Intereſt, who: gives only with a 


view of receiving, and of receiving more than hes 


gives. 

Shes it fellows, inche Gull autia W 
good he has received from any one, when that per- 
ſon can do no more for him, he gives himſelf no 
e eee e ee eee 
by another indirect intereſt. 

Gratitude is quite out of the queſtion. How! * 
happens it that Mr. Intereſt is fo grateful in regard 
to eſteem? mmm, 
nothing without receiving a return at the ſame 
time. What he gives, coſts him nothing; and 
what he receives, ſometimes procures him more 
than eſteem. But, though it was confined to a 


i 
' 
4 
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bare return, he would ftill be largely repaid his ex- 
pences; becauſe the value he ſets on himſelf is au- 
thoriſed by the value ſet on him by a man of judg- 
ment and goad taſte. Now he cannot avoid eſteem- 
ing a judicious man, therefore nothing is more 
equitable than to eſteem thoſe who eſteem us. 
Thus Mr. Intereſt is engaged by a principle of 
juſtice to make a return in the latter caſe, though 
he willingly excuſes himſelf in the former. 

Phils. Mr. Intereſt muſt certainly have juſtice 
or equity much at heart, Some people imagine 
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from experience. 

Eraftus. They: agtee fo well, .thit jaſtiop and 

equity lend Mr, Intereſt their names as often as he 
wants them. He may even borrow their dreſs on 
certain occaſions. 
Abſalom is an inſtance of this. It is well known 
that private intereſt was his counſellor in all his ac- 
tions; however, he ſtill retained a great efteem for 
the names of juſtice and equity, and fetched deep 
ſighs for their re-eſtabliſhment. «< O that I were 
made judge in the land, faid he, that any man, who 


hath any ſuit or cauſe, might come to Ly and I 
a 


® 2 Sam. xv. 4. 
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Here now is a ſtroke of Mr. Intereſt's art in old 
times. He has made a conſiderable progreſs ſince ; 
his practices are more ſecret at preſent ; he knows. 
how to render himſelf imperceptible . where he has 
moſt power, He appears only under the names 
and dreſs. of juſtice and equity, 

Crito. Hence, without doubt, wike that double 
intention, of which m yefurdep.... The true 
one is leaſt perceptible. 

Eraftus. It is certain that 3 on ” 
which we act, is commonly moſt hidden. The 
borrowed motives, by which enn. 
tion, are much more eaſily perceived. 5 

When we have occaſion to ſay to — that 
we do this or that on ſuch or ſuch a motive, it looks 
very like that ſuperficial intention, which. is. only 
put on, and ſerves as a covering to the real inten- 
ton, | | ' . 

Philo. It ſeems to me very difficult to make a 
juſt and diſtinct diſcovery amn 
through ſo many covers. 

Eraſtus. Nothing from without can mated 
ſo far, unleſs a principle more profound than thoſe 
covers, opens a paſſage. This principle is conſci- 
ence. Every one feels from his own experience, 
that it alone can diſtinguiſh reality from ape 
and true from borrowed motives. 7 

Philo, That is beyond all diſpute. I have of- 
ten found that, when I was in the wrong, in regard 

* to 
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to any one, I had no difficulty in juſtifying myſelf; 
at leaſt I juſtified the goodneſs of my intentions, and 
the motives on which I acted. But as ſoon as 1 
vouchſafed to ſound myſelf one moment, the lan- 
guage of conſcience. made thoſe borrowed motives 
vaniſh, and ſhewed me the true ones; fo that 1 
eould not impoſe on myſelf, without calling in rea- 
foning, in order to colour over what I had no mind 
to ſee in its natural deformity. EN 
Feral. This comes up to the obſervation we 
| have often made, The origin of the falſe is in the 
Will 3 and introduced into ideas by the will. Truth 
therefore muſt begin with correcting the falſe of the 
will, before it can correct that of ideas. 

Here the diſtinction and relation between con- 
ſcience and right reaſon is clear. The former ſhews 
and corrects the falſe of the will, by way of ſenti- 
ment: the latter ſhews and corrects it in ideas by 
Evidence. - 

Hence it appears, „ Philo, that I did not e 
myſelf well, when I gave you room to think, I ad- 
- mitted the language of conſcience, excluſive of that 
of right reaſon. I conſider them as inſeparable; 
and if 1 at firſt mentioned only that of conſcience, 
it is becauſe 1 looked « on it as $the introduẽtion to 
the other. 

Were I to give a more methodical definition than 
ought to be expected from a Reveur, I ſhould ſay 
aut it is more the buſineſs 'of conſcience to demo- 

T liſh, 
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' liſh, than to build; to make men ſenſible of the 


falſe, rather than point out the true. The demon- 
tration of the true belongs to right reaſon ; but as 
the true can be demonſtrated only on the ruins of 


the falſe, it follows that we are led to that demon- 


ftration, only ſo far as we allow conſcience to make 
us ſenſible of the falſe. 

Crito. This definition ſeems to agree perſectly 
well with what has been faid in the letters on con- 
ſcience; and methinks it gives no ſmall light to 
them. 

ieh. In order to explain things better in 
regard to the office of conſcience, we ought to go 
back to our diſtinction of the falſe into ſpeculative 
and practical. The latter is the origin of the for- 
mer; and conſcience is in a particular manner em- 
ployed on the falſe, as practical. | 

This fort of falſe is more eaſily underſtood, than 
defined ; and conſequently conſcience diſcovers and 
corrects it by the ſentiment. This falſe is in the 
will; it is the contrary to uprightneſs and ſincerity. 
As oppoſite to uprightneſs, it wilfully ſhuts the eyes 
againſt truth, and endeavours to impoſe on itſelf, 
As oppolite to ſincerity, it endeavours to * N 
what it is not, and impoſe on others. 

In order to impoſe on itſelf, it makes uſe of pre- 
texts, ſubterfuges and evaſions. In order to impoſe 
on others, it uſes diſguiſe, diſſimulation, and all 


that goes by the name of appearances. In this 


2 conliſts 


© — 


<onfifis the ig of the will, or the praftical fake, on 
which we have obſerved pans wa to 


* 
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be employed. 

Crit. Lou ſaid, Eraſtus, . ſhews 
the falſe of the will by the way of ſentiment. I find 
2 proof of that within myſelf. I began to experi- 
ence ſomething of it, when I told Philo I wanted 
honeſty-in regard to myſelf, and that F was made 
ſenſible of this defect by a Je ne ſſai quoi, the lan- 
guage of which was ſo true, that I could not con- 


tradict it. 


Nbilo. It was to no purpoſe for me to put a good 
face on the matter; I felt the force of it in ſpite of 
all my endeavours to avoid it. I was then exactly 
in the diſpoſition, which Eraſtus has juſt now de- 
ſcribed, in regard to the falſe of the will. 

On one hand, I ſtrove to impoſe on myſelf, and 
thus became very dexterous at ſtarting difficulties, 
and evading the queſtion, when it preſſed me too 


loſe, I then began to banter Crito on the progreſs 


he made, or look on my watch, and tell Bs 6 
late. 
— . — well;, and 


iy doing my belt to impaſe en fd omitted 


nothing that might impoſe on others. This made 
me complaiſant in appearance, while I was very far 


From being ſo in reality. I put on an air of impar- 
 HGiality and attention ta truth, while I heard but 


. 1 
| knew 


| 
| 
| 
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knew how-to yield at proper times, and agree to- 
ſeveral things, that I might not be ſuſpected of ob- 
ſtinacy. I pretended to be full of moderation, when. 
E was moſt vexed, In order to diſguiſe the matter 
more effectually, I began with commending Eraſ- 
tus's penetration, and juſtneſs of judgment; by 
which I gained a double advantage. I interrupted. 
him when his diſcourſe hit me home; and at the 
fame time appeared equitable and judicious. I did 
not care to ſhew my jealouſy of Crito; and when I 
pretended to detain Eraſtus, I could have wilhe& 

Judge now, dear Eraftus, whether you have any 
need to be very long in explaining in what the falſe 
of the will conſiſts, I can talk learnedly of it in 
all reſpects; and think I may ſay that a want of 
uprightneſs, by which we endeavour. to impoſe on 
ourſelves, cauſes that want of I which. 

prompts us to impoſe on others. 

Crito. Sen de bees e 
experience are able maſters ? I am no longer ſur- 
prized at what Eraftus bas ſo often faid of them. 

Eraſtus. All the leſſons which conſcience can 
give us, are reducible to ſentiment and experience z 
and what Philo has juſt. now obſerved, is a proof 
of it. | 

Philo. It is certain that the ſentiment alone has 
unveiled me to myſelf, It is the ſentiment that re- 
proved me for want of uprightneſs, as well as for 

P 3- want. 
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want of ſincerity, When I ſought for evaſions, or 
ſhifted the queſtion, I was very ſenſible that I would 
not ſee, or looked on one fide. In ſhort, I found 
that I did not go ſtrait forward; and when I com- 
poſed myſelf, in order to appear what I was not, I 
was but too well convinced that my heart gave my 
tongue the lie. 

Crito. At that rate, every man might eaſily know 
himſelf. One moment's attention to what paſſes 
within himſelf, would be ſufficient for letting him 
ſee how much he is diſguiſed ; and the ſurprizing 
pains we take to appear this or that, are a certain 


* ſign of our being far from what we would appear. 


EFEraftus. An attention to what paſſes within one's 
ſelf, is too mortifying, dear Crito. An attention 
to the moſt abſtract ideas, gives us no trouble in 
compariſon of that. | 

An attention to what paſles within one's ſelf, is 
extremely eaſy. to a man, who can reſolve to 
himſelf as he really is. It requires no diſpute, no 
labour of the head. In all theſe reſpects, it is nei- 
ther tireſome nor painful. It is of ſo ſimple a na- 
ture, that, in order to expreſs. it, we ought to find 
another term than attention ; at leaſt, if by it we 
underſtand any application of mind. | 

Man, for-example, is capable of attention in two 
reſpects, either in regard to what he feels, or to 
what he ſees. The former is more eaſy, and re- 
_ no een. The latter is more difficult 


it 
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it cannot be performed ſo expeditiouſly, or with ſo 
little danger of miſtake. | 

, Crito. I underſtand you, Eraſtus ; and, if L am 
not miſtaken, you mean that the ſentiment of pain 
or pleaſure, cold or heat, for example, requires leſs 
attention than. is neceſlary for the diſcovery of ob- 
jets, which preſent themſelves to the fight, At- 
tention to what we ſee, requires ſome ſort of appli- 
cation, at leaſt for ſeeing diſtinctly the diverſity of 
objects; whereas attention to what we feel, is ſo 
quick and ſimple, that it is even unavoidable, un- 
lefs the machine is out of order, or the application 
is very ſtrong another way. 

Philo. I believe that ſenſation, when . 
lively, gets the better of the ſtrongeſt application. 
How great application ſoever I gave, a few mo- 
ments ago, to Eraſtus's diſcourſe, I. was ſenſibly 
affected with the ſting of a waſp, I ſhould think 
that ſenſation: of itſelf awakens the attention. | 

Eraſtus. Tt is certain, that a quick ſenſation na- 
turally rouſes the attention ;. but. when ſenſation is 
half ſtupiſied, by ſome diſorder in the machine, the 
defect in the vivacity of the ſenſation muſt be ſup- 
plied by attention. But, waving all compariſons, 
this may lead us too far, and. prove a rub. in our 
way. What I meant by it, is that, in the gene- 
rality of mankind, the ſenſe of conſcience is very 
much blunteg and ſtifled, Thoſe in whom. it is 

4 | leſs 
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kl bee, want a greater Wer of attention for 
perceiving it. | 

This attention renders. the ſenſation more nice 
and lively; and in proportion as it becomes ſo, it 
adviſes more by itſelf, than by the attention given 
to it; or at leaſt, this attention is ſo ſimple, that it 
ſeems entirely natural. It muſt be allowed, how- 
ever, that it is thus eafy only to ſuch as have al- 
"ready made ſome progreſs in uprightneſs. | 

Philo. I fee my miſtake, Eraftus; I did not 
conſider men in very different claſſes, in regard to 
uprightneſs and delicacy of ſentiment. I now un- 


derſtand that, without diſtinguiſhing the different 


degrees in which they may be, RT OR, we 
—— . —— | 

*"Eraftus: Dear Philo, be pleaſed to imderftand 
Ykewiſe, that an attention to- what paſſes within 
ourſelves becomes every day more natural, as we 
accuſtom ourſelves to it ; and thus vane is 


made more quick and lively. 


When a man is gone thus far, all that has the 
| Leaſt appearance of the falſe, is immediately re- 
proved and condemned. The borrowed or ſuper- 
ficial intention, which covered the true one, will 
paſs no more ; or, at leaſt, it is preſently known 
to be falſe. The leaſt diſguiſe we employ, to im- 
pole either on ourſelves or others, is immediately 
thrown off by this nice ſenſation. It cannot bear 
what has been invented for ſubſtituting all the 
imagination 
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imagination forms, for procuring a falſe repoſe, in 


the room of the ſentiments of the heart, uprightnels, | 


and fincerity. 

| Crito, ' I perceive that ſentiment is {till very dulk 
in me; and as it becomes more lively, it will make* 
me ſenſible of what I have not yet perceived in ſeve- 
ral particulars. The laſt thing you ſaid gave me 
an idea of it. What you there deſcribed, paſſes for 
religion with ſeveral ; inſtead of being placed in the 
rank of the falſes, it is called devotion, 

For my part, I was always highly pleafed with 
myſelf, for riſing above bigotry or ſuperſtition; but 
I find I am not yet free from ſeveral things, which 


are, properly ſpeaking, only fo NP 


to reality. 


Eraſtus. The fal(e of this kind is, I think; mb 7 


difficultly removed, and what we deceive ourſelves 


in the longeſt. "This moſt effectually enables us too 
impoſe on ourſelves, and be very well ſatisfied with | 


ourſelves in regard to religion. 


A diſguiſe of this nature is much more ſedueing 


than the coarſe diſguiſe, by which we ſtrive only to 


impoſe on others. Thoſe who confine themſelves _ 


to the latter, are very ſenſible, that, in the "AM 
they ale not very valuable. 


The former, on the contrary, die ie | 


their diſguiſe, and taking what is only put ow or 


borrowed, for reality, imagine themſelves very wor | 
thy of eſteem. They even believe they act very 


if Tl - honeſtly; 
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honeſtly ; and the pains they take to impoſe on 
others, ſeem to them no diſguiſe; it is a piece of 
well judged prudence for maintaining the reputa- 
tion they deſerve. 

. Phils. We obſerved, ſome time ago, that the 
moſt effectual diſguiſe is that which is leaſt perceiv- 
ed ; that, by long cuſtom, it becomes as natural as 
breathing ; and I am of opinion, that nothing ſup- 


ports it more than what is termed religion, inde · 


pendent of conſcience, or uprightneſs in obeying 


its dictates. 


Eraftus. It muſt be owned, that religion taken 


in that ſenſe, is fit for all manner of purpoſes. Men 
are too artful, not to make uſe of it as neceſſity 


requires. 

I have leſs regard here to the temporal advantages 
to be procured by it, than to one more material and 
reſined. I mean, a certain repoſe of conſcience, 
at which all men aſpire, a ſort of aſſurance for futu- 
rity, which removes all the diſquiets they may 
feel on that ſcore. This repoſe or aſſurance is very 


| neceſſary for enjoying the advantages of fortune: 


their intereſt is not leſs concerned in ſeeking what 
may make them eaſy in their pleaſures, than in ac- 


| quiripg a fortune that procures them thoſe pleaſures, 


Hence it is eaſily comprehended, how much all 
men are intereſted in religion, in uni- 
verſal uſe. 


Phil, 
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Phils. Is not this the origin of all the moſt ex- 
travagant religions? Should I fay it is conſcience, 
I ſhould fall into my old quibbles. It muſt be faid, 
that conſcience is the occaſion of it; and that, in 
order to make it eaſy or ſilent, men have ſubſtituted 
what they call religion, in the room of the reality 
it requires. 

Crito, This is WN conſcience a proper re- 
paration. 

Philo. The reparation would be eaſily made, i 
if words were ſufficient for that purpoſe; they might 
outwardly repair the damage I have done it by my 
former accuſations ; but, as the ſource of thoſe ac= 
cuſations was a ſecret principle of reſiſtance or op- 
poſition to truth,. I think the reparation can be real 
only as far as I allow truth. to deſtroy that princi= 
ple, and thus become as ſuſceptible of its impreſ- 
ſions, as I was before incapable of receiving them. 

Crito. This comes up to the evidence, to which 
obedience to conſcience ought to lead us. If I am 
not miſtaken, Eraſtus meant that, by attention to- 
what we ſee. He thereby diſtinguiſhed the ſenti- 
ment of conſcience,. from the evidence which re- 
fults from it, or the language of right reaſon; » 

If conſcience is employed on the practical falſe, 
right reaſon, without _. is employed on- 9 
ſpeculative. : 

Eraftus. This is what we call reuniting ſab= 
* But, to begin with attention to what we ſee, 

n methinks 
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\methinks it is ſo cloudy, that we may expe@ a 
heavy ſhower. 

* Crite. And, by way of attention to what we 
feel, I can tell you it is time to go to ſupper. 


DIALOGUE XXIV. 


"4 - 4 4 \ ; 5 ; 
CxiTo, PHIL, and ERasTvus, 


Crit, I Have juſt now been entertained with a 


ſcene, which has convinced me, that it 
is impoſſible to be judicious, without neutrality, or 
an equilibrium. It was acted by ingenious men, 


and old friends, but whoſe intereſts were ſomewhat 


different. 
Not to amuſe you with a long detail of what paſ- 


ed, you muſt know that Menander, who had been 


informed of their difference, undertook to make 
them ſubſcribe their own condemnation, without 
ſeeming to have them in view. To that purpoſe, 


he introduced a caſe, which, in the main, was ex- 


aQly their own, though diſguiſed. 
He ſubmitted the examination of it to thoſe gen- 
tlemen, as indifferent perſons. . They maturely 
weighed the reaſons on both ſides, and concluded, 
that the matter "ought to be made up; that each of 
the parties ſhould make ſome conceſſion in favour of 


| his antagoniſt, The reſt of the company thought 


the conclufion very Regs. * 22 did not 
immediately 


0 
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immediately apply the caſe, but let the diſcourſs- 
turn on other ſubjects. About three quarters of an 
hour after, he laid hold of an opportunity, which 
offered, of putting the two friends on their own af- 
fair, but in a jocoſe way, as ſpeaking of what ought 
not to be handled feriouſly among friends. 5 

They, for ſome moments, kept up the raillery; 
but ſoon fell into the grave ſtrain. One of the par- 
ties began with faying, the queſtion ought to be 
waved ; that it ought not to be diſcuſſed in ſuch good 
company. The other took Menander aſide, to tell 
him his grievances. Menander endeavoured to 
make him abide by what he had pronounced on the 
caſe propoſed ; but things were now quite altered, 
and there was no compariſon. Menander then de- 
fired him to ſhew him the difference; here my gen- 
tleman was puzzled. After ſome wretched ſhifts, 
he looked on his SO Ay Ons 
ment elſewhere. 

Menander then attacked the other, who put on 
an air of indifferency, ſaid it was not worth while, 
and that it was a trifle, which would be ſoon ad- 
juſted; as a proof of which, he obſerved, that they 
had not diſcontinued their viſits one to another. 
All this Menander granted, and added, that their 
cafe was exactly the ſame with what he had ſtarted ; 
ſo that nothing was ſo eaſy as to decide it in the 
fame manner, As he did not expect this ſtroke, 
he was gravelled ; he had no mind, either to depart 


- 
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from his former deciſion, or retract what he had ſaid 
concerning the ſmall importance of their difference; 
he was reduced to make a diſtinction between their 
caſe, and that propoſed. This diſtinction ſhewed 
© he had the affair at heart, and that it was not ſo in- 
conſiderable as he pretended. 

In ſhort, not knowing how to get out of the 
ſcrape, he was ſeized with a ſhivering, which put 
him in- apprehenſion of a fit of the ague ; where- 
upon he thought it a N of prudence to go home 
immediately. 

The two perſons concerned being gone, the ſpec- 
tators had matter enough before them, from the 
ſcene that had paſſed. But, as only two of the 
company were neuter, the reſt ated a new ſcene, 
each ſiding with the perſon he loved beſt. What 
they before thought very judicious in the caſe ſup- 
poſed, was now quite otherwiſe. Each man faw 
objects with other eyes, not to ſay with other glaſ- 
ſes. For my part, as I had no inclination to enter 
into the diſpute, and not knowing how ** it 
might laſt, 1 left the room. 

Philo. Stories like this are not uncommon. 
Every one knows, that the point of view varies 
very much, according as paſſion or private intereſt 
is concerned. But, I think men reſt contented, 
with perceiving how ridiculous others are in the 
caſe; without thinking to make their own advan- 
tage of the obſervation, 


Eraſtus, 


— 
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d Eraſtus. As long as a man is not in the like 
; Grcumftances, he imagines himſelf very far from 
ir acting on the ſame principle, which produces in 
d others ſuch effects as he diſlikes; He is greatly 


- KM pleaſed with himſelf, that he is not capable, as he 
thinks, of being influenced by a paltry intereſt : 

je he remembers that on ſuch an occaſion he acted in 

ut a very different manner. This is ſufficient for con- 


3 gratulating himſelf on the fairneſs of his character, 
1C and the goodneſs of his heart. 1 is 
Crito, We ſhould perhaps be much out in our 
e- reckoning, if we here took the method mentioned 
he by Eraſtus the other day: I mean, if we judged 
he rather of the effects by the cauſe, than of the cauſe 
e, by the effects. 
at Phils. But how is it poſſible to diſcover a cauſe, 
p- which is commonly concealed under ſo many good 
WW intentions? If that is the trueſt principle, which 
fe makes leaſt noiſe, how ſhall we be able to penetrate 
er. ſo far, unleſs it be by that attention to what paſſes 
it within us, of which we were talking yeſterday? I 
am pretty ſenſible that is the point; but, at the 
n. ſame time, I am as ſenſible of the difficulty of te- 
es ſolving on it, at leaſt of entirely reſolving on it, 


eſt and conſenting to ſee the inmoſt receſſes of our on 
he Crito. You may add, Philo, that it is not leſs 


difficult to be willing to open the eyes to thoſe truths | 
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which reprove us, or may carry us farther than we 
defire. 
Braus. This laſt ftep, though difficult in it- 
ſelf, ceaſes to be fo, when once we have reſolved to 
take the firſt; or rather it is a natural conſequence 
of it. 


The truths, which we are moſt apprehenſive of 


ſeeing, become painful to us, only by the oppoſition 
they meet with in us: that oppoſition is much more 
in our will or inclinations, than in our ideas. 
Hence it is an eaſy coneluſion, that when we have 
once conſented, in good earneſt, to diſcover the 
bottom of our will, or inclinations, we find no dif- 
ficulty in opening our eyes to what may reform us. 

The free conſent, by which we give conſcience 
leave to correct the falſe of the will, is the fame by 
which we allow evidence to rectify the falſe. of 

This ſhews the near relation between the lan- 
guage of conſcience, and that of right reaſon, fince 
the fame conſent admits both. 

- Crito. And conſequently, that without upright-- 
neſs of will, or the equilibrium which follows it, we 
cannot be judicious in all reſpects. 

Philo. The ſcene which you juſt now opened, 
is a-pretty good proof of that. It appears, that in 
general, each man in the company was judicious 
enough in the caſe propoſed, as relating to perſons 
unknown; but, as ſoon as they found themſelves 
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concerned in it, ſome perſonally, others through 
prejudice for their friend, the caſe was altered; 
what was before very plain and evident, now ceaſed 
to be ſo, In reality, there is a wide difference be- 
tween what concerns ourſelves, and what relates to 
another, | 

Eraftus. It appears from hence, that it is en- 
tirely in our own power to admit, or ſhut out evi- 
dence, N to the deciſion ef cur will ic 
intereſt, | 

This is readily acknowledged in civil affairs; and 


l our eyes are not good enough for ſeeing this prin- 


ciple in ourſelves, at leaſt we ſee it in others. 
Thoſe, for example, whoſe intereft has ſuffered- 
from it, can remember it ; nothing is fo fine as the | 
O times! Omer ” (nd a perſon the ottier 
day, in his own caſe) © Where fhall we find ho- 
4 neſty ?' Men ftick at nothing; conſcience is laid 
« afide, Mr. —— knew in kis conſcience, that 
money was mine by right; I defired no other 
judge; I wanted fome formalities ; he had them 
4 on his fide ; that is ſufficient for ſtifling all re- 
« morſe, and gaining his cauſe. Apply to the 
« moſt judicious man in the world, continued he, 
the moment his - intereſt is concerned, he loſes 
bis judgment, and begins to perplex the Wo 
Ne nr 


I admired 
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- I admired the unfortunate gentleman's zeal for 
the intereſt of juſtice, and the reſpect he ſhewed 
for the authority of conſcience ;. ſince he defired no 
other judge but that of his antagoniſt. I then re- 
collected what had been faid in the reveries, con- 
cerning the art of making an advantage of one's 
neighbour's conſcience,” while men give themſelves 
but little concern about uſing their own. Aſter all, 
nothing is ſo ingenious ; this is making a teſtimony, 
that interiorly corrects others, ſubſervient to our 
temporal intereſt. 

Crito. It ſeems we are reſolved to make no uſe 
of what is given us merely for our own ſervice, 
It is certain that the buſineſs of conſcience in 
| man. is confined to reproving and correcting him; 
it never reproaches us with want. of uprightneſs in 
another. That other has within him the fame wit- 
neſs, who will ſoon make him feel. him, if the per- 
ſon doth not ſtiſle all ſenſe of him. We are un- 
der no apprehenſion from another man's · conſcience, 
unleſs it be indirectiy by the obedience that other 
pays it; and thus gives our conſcience occaſion to 
reproach us with the contrary conduct. 


That caſe excepted, the direct language of 5 


ſcience regards only each man in particular. Have 
vou had a difference with another? As ſoon as you 
enter into yourſelf, you feel reproaches, not on his, 
but on your own being in the wrong. Lou map, 
indeed, perceive another's fault; that falls under 
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the cognizance of evidence; but conſcience or 
ſentiment will never reprove you for another: its 
language frequently produces the contrary effect; 
it juſtifies. to us the perſon whom we unjuſtly con- 
demn ; ſhews us our fault at large, and pleads the 
cauſe of our adverſary. 

Here men cry up the authority of conſcience $. 
and endeayour to make their advantage of it ; not 
of their own conſcience, but of that of others, 0 
far as it indirectly concurs with their own in pro- 
euring ſome temporal advantage. 

This is no new practice ; we have an Oak of 
it in the goſpel. A certain man, hearing our Lord 
ſpeak of not ſetting the heart on riches, immediate- 
ly laid hold of this opportunity of defiring him. to 
inculcate the doctrine to his brother, who refuſed 
to give. him his inheritance. Nothing could be 
more equitable ; he aſked no more than his 
right. — 

Phils. There i is no room for doubting, that e con- 
ſcience indire&ly concurs to the good of civil ſo- 
ciety ; but it is probable, that -thoſe who know it, 
only by the temporal advantage they reap from it, 
will not have reaſon to be long pleaſed with it. 

Eraftus. They will one day be ſenſible that . 
they have inverted the uſe of it, and that the ad- 
vantage they have made of their neighbour's con- 
ſcience has been very inconſiderable, in . compari- 
ſon of the injury they have done themſelves, in deſj- 


piſing 
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pifing the language of their own. They will un- 
derſtand that, if the authority of conſcience ought 
to regulate civil ſociety; this can be done only by 
regulating the conduct of each of the perſons who 
compoſe it: that if one ſingle perſon, refuſing to 
be interiourly regulated, or made upright, ſhould 
pretend to make a temporal advantage of another, 
ſuch pretended advantage would zan render him 
more miſerable. 

Every one will know, ſooner or later, for what 
end conſcience was given him. It is in vain to en- 
deavour to avoid its acquaintance at preſent; the 
pains we take to blind ourſelves in that particular, 
ſpeaks almoſt as much of it, ron on ora 
Which we will not hear. 

Crito. Might not the fame be -faid of the pains 
we often take to obſcure certain truths, or evade 
the force of them? The art we are obliged to em- 
ploy on that occaſion, ſhews plainly there is a de- 
ſign, and that we endeavour to get out of the reach 
of evidence. 

Eraftus. The pains we take to ſtifle ſentiment, 
and fly from evidence, are fo cloſely connected, 
that they may be conſidered as one and the ſame 
ching. They flow from the ſame principle, and 
have the fame tendency. That tendency is to im- 
poſe on. ourſelves, as we were faying yeſterday; 
and it is impoflible that the man, who endeavours 
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to ſtifle ſentiment within himſelf, ſhould not at the 
ſame time ſhut his eyes againſt evidence. | 

Crito. By the rule of contraries, I ſhould think 
it might be fairly concluded from thence, that every 
one who admits ſentiment, yeah admits wenn, 
or the language of right reaſon | 

Eraſius. The inference” is juſt, if you mean 
that every one, who allows conſcience the liberty 
of correcting him, is thereby better able to form a 
found judgment of what he ſees. 

But it would be a great miſtake to imagine, that 
the firſt degrees of uprightneſs are ſufficient for 
making a man capable of ſeeing all things diſtinct- 
ly, and forming a ſound judgment of every thing. 
You know better than I, that the rule of contra- 
ries doth not prove as. much in the poſitive as the 
negative, For example ; I ſhut my eyes, therefore 
F ſee nothing. I open them, therefore I ſee every 
thing. Here now are the two oppoſites; the firſt 
is ſelf-concluſive ; T 
tions to make it juſt. 

Philo. This puts me is mind. of our camchifn 
on the point of view, or evidence. I underſtand, 
by the compariſon of the hill,“ that evidence muſt 
have an infinity of degrees, that the point of view 
changes, that it becomes more extenſive and more 
exact, as we advance.;. and that it would be in vain 
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to attempt to open one's eyes 'for diſcovering at 
the foot of the hill, what can be ſeen diſtin&ly only I he. 
— ren * 

. » Crito, You leave me nothing more to fay, 
Philo. This is not civil. To let you fee J have 
not forgot my catechiſm, I add, that the power of fary 
the will over the underſtanding, is much more abſo- 


lute in the negative than in the poſitive. | 
The will may, by a free and ſudden act, ſhut the EY 
eyes againſt evidence; but it cannot in the ſame The 


manner make us ſee objects diſtinctly. In order to thing 

do that, it muſt have made ſome progreſs in upright- Re 

neſs; by wich it enters into the firſt degrees of the duct 
equilibrium. This equilibrium muſt have an in- 

finity of degrees, before it becomes entire and per- 

fect. The degree of evidence anſwers to the de- 

gree of equilibrium. | n 

Therefore, when we are arrived only at the fr 

degrees, evidence muſt be limited in proportion ; ae 

A and here the point of view is far from OG clear 72 
and extenſive. | 
Eraftus. Hence it might likewiſe be canis, howe 

that in a point of view thus limited, he is moſt ju- 


dicious, who limits his judgment the moſt, or jud- ad. 
ges poſitively only when he is obliged to come to ent 
ſome choice, who even miſtruſts the judgment he . © 
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Gib. At chat rate, the beſt way of forming 


the judgment, would be not to employ it on an in- 
finity of ſubj ects, as ſeveral imagine ; but rather to 
ſuſpend it in regard to every thing we do not know 


diſtinctly, and confine it to Ware is wma. og 


ſary. 

Eraſtus. Precipitation in judging of what we 
are not in a condition of knowing, is perhaps one 
of the canſes moſt productive of falſe opinions. 
The generality of mankind judge of an infinity of 
things by the eyes of others. The moſt ſenſible 
part of the world know how ridiculous this con- 
duct is. They make a profeſſion of judging only 
of what they ſee clearly; but perhaps they are not 


ſufficiently ſenſible how little they are capable of 


ſeeing, what they would judge of, with their own 

Crite. They might aſk you, Eraſtus, whether 
you world adviſe them to judge by other men's 
eyes, | | | 


Eraſtus. A wonderful expedient! The thing, 


however, is pretty common; and the moment that 
a man is ſuppoſed not able to judge for himſelf, he 
is adviſed in a friendly manner to ſtick to the judge 
ment of perſons of a ſuperiour genius, 


Crito. But is it not cruel to leave a man thus 
in ſuſpenſe, without allowing him to judge « cither 


by Uis-ows &yep, or Wore of others 7 


: Eraſtus. | 


VO. . 


* 
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% Nn. nei lesen , 
- Erqaftme. Very cruel indeed; provided "+000 
mind is as ponderous as his body, e 
incapable of ſuſpending b his judgment. 

_ Phila, In reality, few people are capable of 0 
doing 3. and, if I am not miſtaken, the want of an 
- 444 contributes not a little to this e 
city Eh 

e. Tale r Those, 
who. haye already made ſome progreſs in the equi- 
librium, and are thus more capable of / judging of 
things, are moſt ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſuſpend- 
ing their judgment, and judge as little as poſſible. 

On the Contrary, ſuch as have not made one 
ſingle ſtep in the equilibrium, and conſequently 
can, only judge falſely, will undertake to judge 
of every thing, and cannot come a reſolution of 

ving any thing in ſuſpenſe. The propenſity of 
their will is too ſtrong, not to force the judgment. 

If therefore thoſe, who are leaſt in a condition 
of judging, are the moſt forward in judging, what 
weight ought to be allowed to the judgments of the 


LY multitude ? 


Orts. The world is full of judges ; who; how- 

ever, are continually repeating the maxim, that we 

. ought not to judge. 

Krass, It is no ks ins Bal rhe 

 Eondudt of men contradict their language. But, 

If they would be at the trouble of enquizing into 
the 
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the cauſe of this, they woull learn to. know thems 
ſeives. £ 

May not Mer: nend es hae Bd in this 
contradiftion ? What probability is there in the 
ſuppoſition ? What can induce him to judge fa- 


vourably of ſuch or ſuch perſons, but a conformity 


of inclinations and NY or . e wy 
es for you 2 ä 

On the contrary, what ba 1 fame 
intereſt to judge difadvantageouſly. of other. men, 
but an oppoſition of ſentiments and inclinations, 8 
fort of rivalry, or a ſuperiority that eclipſes you? - 
When the queſtion turns on religious affairs, 
how can he thruſt himſelf him; unleſs it is becauſe 
every man has an intereſt in forming ſuch ideas of 
religion, as will not diſconcert the plans he has laid 


down for his conduct, or too much oppoſe his ſe» 


cret inclinations; in a word, ſuch as will not diſ- 

abuſe him of the favourable 3 entertains of 
himſelf in all reſpects ? | 

And who knows but the da i math 


form of religion, may not proceed from the ſame 
principle, as thoſe which they form of perſons? _ 


What at firſt ſight ſeems fo different, _ proba 
bly be one and the ſame thing at laſt. 


Perhaps the ſame intereſt, that leads us a | 
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favourably of ſuch as ſee it in the ſame view, and 
thus juſtify our conduct and opinions. 

But, if private intereſt can be the principle that 
1 to judge of every thing, how can it en- 
gage them to ſpeak a contrary language in the old 
maxim, That we ought not to judge; unleſs it be 
done with a view of ſecuring themſelves from being 
judged by others? When we defend an abſent per- 
ſon by the ſame. maxim, who knows but the con- 
nexion we have with that perſon, and the appre- 
henſion of being judged in our turn, may have ſome 
45 e ee we expreſs for his intereſt? 

One thing to be obſerved is, that we inſiſt on 
| the maxim of not judging only in regard to per- 
ſons, not where religion is concerned. In reality, 
every man takes more care to ſhelter himſelf from 
difadvantageous judgments, than to ſecure religion 
againſt the fallc Judgments, which may be formed 
of it. | 

People know not, however, the cloſe connexion 
that ſubſiſts between judgments formed of perſons, 
and thoſe formed of-religion. 

They do not comprehend that, in order to judge 
-rightly-of either, a man muſt be in an equilibrium 
that in order to be in an equilibrium, he ought to 
know himſelf, be ſenſible of the falſe in his will 
and inc linations, penetrate into the moſt ſecret 

folds, and view the moſt ſecret ſprings of his own 
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himſelf, he muſt not flatter himſelf with being in 
an equilibrium; or, if he has began to enter it, it 
is only in proportion to his knowledge of the bot- 
tom of his own intentions. 

In ſhort, men do not underſtand that, while this 
equilibrium is imperfect, he is moſt judicious who 
judges leaſt, either in regard to perſons or religion; 
or moſt miſtruſts his judgment. He who judges 
only by maybe's or poſſibilities in an infinity of 
things: who accuſtoms himſelf to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment; not barely to ſay he ſuſpends it; but to 
ſuſpend. it really in all that is above his reach: to 
decide nothing interiourly on what - is beyond his 
point of view: who ſays to himſelf, that, though 


things appear to him ſuch, they are perhaps really - 


different; and that truth may one day ſhew him 
them in another light. 
Philo. This is the ſecret of being judicious, 


with the help of but little diſcernment ; at leaſt the 


ſecret for avoiding falſe judgments, is to form as 
few as poſlible, and even miſtruſt thoſe we do 
form. 

I take this leſſon to myſelf; and find it very pro- 
per for a man who has gone no farther than the 
foot of the hill, or the firſt ſtep of the aſcent, and 
muſt conſequently have a very ſhort point of view. 
Is it not equitable, that he ſhould limit * 5 
Went 
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Crito. I now ſee where we are. Eraſtus was 
faying the other day, that he had endeavoured to 
make us miſtruſt his arguments, only with a view 
of obliging us to ſee things with our own eyes. 
But this makes me ſenſible that we are not yet in 
a condition of diſcovering much ground.“ That 
our main buſineſs is neither to know nor judge 
much of things, but to go on in che road of up- 
rightneſs; and conſequently in the knowledge of 
ourſelves ; ſince, without that knowledge, we can- 
not enter the equilibrium ; and without the equili- 
brium, we can judge rightly of nothing. 

Philo. That will certainly be to us the key 
of evidence, at leaſt of that ſort of evidence which 


zs neceſſary for finding our way. 


Eraſtus. This diſtinction ſeems very proper. 
There is a ſort of evidence abſolutely neceſſary for 
a traveller, and another barely acceſſory. 

The former is what enables us to find the ſtrait- 
eſt and ſhorteſt way to our journey's end. The 
latter gives us a diſtin view of the objects on both 
ſides of us, and enables us to "ow a deſcription, of 
5 country. . 

The latter joined to the Wenn advan- 
ages; but the former alone may be ſufficient. 
What doth it ſignify, after all, that we have 

ale concerning but few ſubjects, if we have 
enough in regard to the eſſence of the road. 

8 See Dialogue XX, . 
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This eſſence is uprightneſs, an abfolute con. ent 
given to truth for reforming us in all reſpects, both 
in our inclinations and ideas. 

If chis be our diſpoſition, do we run any on 
hazard ? And if an upright will of ſubmitting to 
truth, on any terms, doth not attain to its end, 
what other means can conduct us to the true: 

Phils, On that foot, all depends on a thorough 
knowledge of one's own intentions; ſince upright- 
neſs is deciſive of. the ſecurity of the road, and 
without that knowledge, it is poſlible to miſtake the 
ſuperficial good intention, ſo frequently mentioned, 
for an upright will, 

Here is abundance of work cut out, Crito. The 
buſineſs is to ſearch the bottom of ourſelves, and 
judge of ourſelves, not by ſuperficial effects, but. by - 
the hidden cauſes, and moſt ſecret ſprings. 

Crit. I muſt own that this ſort of evidence 
would not- pleaſe me beſt ; an entire evidence in 
regard to all ſubjects which fall under our cogni» 
rance, particularly in what relates to metaphyſicks, 
would have more charms for me. I could have 
wiſhed that Eraſtus had explained at large thoſe 
truths, which he has only touched on in bay en 
dies. 
| But I now 88 I am to begin at cd 
end, and learn to diſcover what paſſes within my+ 
ſelf, before I can diſcover any thing elſe. 15 
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Eraftus. The diſcovery of what paſſes within 

one's ſelf, is a proper key for introducing ourſelves 
into a more extenſive diſcovery. But the diſcovery 
of all other ſubjects, without that, muſt neceſſarily 
be falſe, and calculated for deceiving. 

Need this be proved otherwiſe, than by what we 
have faid of the equilibrium? How is it poflible, 
without that equilibrium, to attain to a juſt diſcern- 
ment ? And how ſhall we be aſſured we are in the 
equilibrium, if we miſtake ourſelves? 

Philo. Let us own, dear Crito, that we would 
very fain reach the end without uſing the means. 
It would be much eaſier for us to expatiate with- 
out, in fine ideas, in all that may be termed particu- 
lar truths, than to allow ſimple truth to unveil us 
to ourſelves, and reform us. We may ſhake hands 
upon this. | 4 

Eraſtus. Shall Eraſtus join you? 

Philo, He is going to put himſelf on the level 
with us. | | 
* Eraflus. And why not, Philo? Is it worth while 
to rank ourſelves in different claſſes, for the ſake of 
a few reveries on my fide? And do you imagine 
that I ſuppoſe they have carried me to the top of 
the hill? I aſſure you, I confider myſelf as but 
very little advanced. Theſe reveries are only the 
reſult of what I have ſeen imperfely at a great 
diſtance, and in a very limited point of view. 


It 


on 
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It is my opinion, that, without dwelling much 
on particulars, we ought to travel in good earneſt 
toward truth, Thus we ſhall be better able to 
make a full diſcovery of what we now ſee but im- 
perfectly. 

Crit. There is no going back in this caſe ; wa 
muſt walk inſtead of ſpeculating. At leaſt, we have 
the ſatisfaction of travelling in good 3 1 
make no difficulty of placing myſelf with you; it 
would not he proper to let lady Modeſty intervene 
here, | 


N. B. The two following letters were written 
while the foregoing dialogues-were in the preſs; and 


as they were ſeen in manuſcript by ſeveral perſons, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that the conjectures are an after- 


thought. 


LETTER S concerning the 
DIALOGUES 
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LETTER. 1. 


S IR, 

Imagine the Dialogues will be lifpproved: of 

by ſeveral, not only men of the world, but even 
ſome who make a profeſſion of piety. Perſons ſin- 
cerely pious, and of but little experience, may ap- 
prehend fo pleaſant a ſtile ſavours too much of the 
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gaiety of the world: that converſations, in which ] 
raillery and - irony. are ſo often admitted, are too i 
contrary to chat recollection, which they would p 
never quit. There is never any danger of uſing ' 
too much caution, or diſtruſt, of what one knows Fr 
not thoroughly. But then we ſhould not be too 1 
haſty in paſſing ſentence, on whatever doth not en- fo 
tirely ſuit our taſte. The moſt common appear- pe 


ances often conceal a, fund of truth; and the moſt 
beautiful appearances may ſerve to diſguiſe falſehood. * 
Such as ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled with, or of 
ſtartled at appearances, can never judge uprightly.- th 
It was by judging of things in this point of view, pe 
that the generality of the Jews taxed Ixsus CHRIS he 
with being a glutton and a wine-bibber, while they 
looked on the Scribes and Phariſces as ſo many ſo 
ſaints. If 
The end, which our Lord propoſed in -conver- 3 
ſing familiarly with perſons of an ill life, ſanctified the 
what appeared irregular to the eyes of the Phariſees, fon 
and became to them an occaſion of ſeandal. May 1 
not the deſign of the author of the Dialogues juſtify, : 
in the ſame manner, what perhaps may prove an 
occaſion of ſcandal to ſuch as ſtop ſhort at ap- 
pearances? - 
Our Saviour juſtified his view, by 3 he 
. was endeavouring to gain ſinners, not ſaints. The 
author of the Dialogues may.juſtify his, by declar- 
| ing he endeavours to gain men of the world, to 


mm oF Mw WW 


lead them to truth, and make them reliſh it by offer- 
ing it to them in an-agreeable dreſs; and, under 
pretence of amuſing them, bring them to what 
they moſt fear; I mean, the knbwledge of them- 
ſelves. This artful defign cannot diſpleaſe good 


men, ſuch as ſincerely love truth, and have nothing 
ſo much at heart as ſeeing it eſtabliſhed by = | 


poſſible means. 

Perhaps the author ſhould have put an advertiſe. 
ment before his work, for preventing the ſcruples 
of good men, by declaring his intentions ; but even 


that would probably have hindered the effect ex- 


pected from it. The fiſh will never be caught, if 
he knows where the bait lies, 

The beauties of the mind, which-are converted to 
ſo ill an uſe in the world, come originally from God. 
If nature, which is made purely for man, diſplays 
ſomewhat ſo gay and lovely, in the ſpring, ſhall not 
the mind of man, who is the king of nature, have 
ſomething in it {till more gay and lovely? ?: 

It certainly was at firſt endued with ſome ſuch 
thing 1 and, how deformed ſoever ſin may have 
rendered it ſince, it is ſtill evident from ſome re- 
maining traces, that it alone was once in poſſeſſion 
of more beauties than all the ny in the uni- 
verſe. | 

Men's f. fondneſs for the falſe beauties 'of the 
mind, the care they take to clothe them with bor. 
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originally, and prove that they in 3 
cover them by the method they take. 

The mind of man can become truly lovely only 
in proportion as it becomes good and upright. That 
road appearing too long to thoſe who content them- 
ſelves with what may give them ſome eaſe, they 
chuſe a ſhorter way. They take the ſhadow for 
the body, and furniſh their minds with borrowed 
beauties, which they ſubſtitute in the room of true 
ones. Among theſe beouties is admitted all that 
is moſt charming in pleaſantry and refined raillery : 
thus it is eaſy for them to attain to their end; ſelf- 


love reaps what it fowed : the effect cannot be un- 


like the cauſe which produces it, The moſt agree- 
able productions of a mind which deviates from 
truth can only ſupport and ſtrengthen that devia- 
tion, both in itſelf and others. It often happens, 
that thoſe amuſing productions are moſt agreeable, 
as they are of ſingular ſervice towards making us 
loſe ſight of ourſelves; as they employ the imagi- 
nation on pleaſing chimeras, they hinder us from 
feeling our real evils ; not to fay that fuch produc- 
- tions are uſeful for diſguiſing evil, by giving it the 
appearance of good, or at leaft, by ſhewing it in ſo 
- agreeable a dreſs, that the heart has no r 
to guard againſt it. 

Theſe are the ordinary effects of thoſe fine com- 
poſitions, where beauty is diffuſed through the 


Whole; "Wot as" ay; accellory, to accompany the 
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true, and ſerve to give it more eaſy entrance, but as 
the eſſence of the work. So that authors of this 
ſtamp have hardly any other view than that of plea- 
ſing or acquiring praiſe. Some of them may in- 
deed aim at ſomewhat more real: and when an 
authof is happy enough to gain univerſal applauſe, 
and acquire the public approbation, he imagines 
that may carry him farther. 

The author of the dialogues certainly does not 
- flatter himſelf with a ſucceſs fo extenſive ; ſo that it 
is probable his deſign was not to pleaſe univerſally. 
Though his ſtile is gay, intermixed with frequent 
raillery, and even banter, this banter doth not pro- 
duce the effect that would pleaſe, moſt. Inſtead of 
helping the reader to loſe fight of himſelf, it is con- 
ſtantly employed in bringing him back to that tire- 
ſome proſpect ; it endeavours to ridicule the falſe 
virtues, to which the world offers incenſe; and by 
examining them nearly, it ſhews the value that 
ought to be ſet on them. This ſort of banter is ſo 
far from amuſing the imagination with agreeable 
chimeras, that its tendency is to deſtroy- all that 
is merely chimerical, in order to make way for 
realities, to demoliſh all colourings, conpbltiony 
and fine appearances, 

This is a kind of banter, inked loſs of which 
5 world would be very eaſy; and I doubt he- 
ther the moſt ſerious diſcourſes, and moſt rigid mo- 
rality, would not be leſs inſupportable than ſuch fort 
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of pleaſantry. A man muſt very much miſtake his 
- intereſt, who offers too faithful glaſſes to perſons 
who are reſolved to ſee themſelves handſome. It is 
to be feared they will be revenged on the glaſs for 
the deformity it diſcovers, or rather on him who is 
indiſcreet enough to preſent the public with ſuch a 
The author of the dialogues would be ſtrangely 
out of his accouut, if he had propoſed to pleafe and 
gain applauſe. - What then could be his view? 
Was it to reform men, by ſhewing them how ridi- 
culous their falſe judgments and falſe virtues are? 
If fo, what is the uſe of banter, raillery, and the 
ironical ſtrokes, which are ſcattered through the 
Whale? Perhaps all theſe have their uſe, and con- 
eur to that end in a ſhorter and more expreſſive 
manner than the moſt ſerious and ' pathetic diſ- 
The ironical turn often expreſſes more in three 


words than whole pages in the literal way. It is 


perfectly in the right place, when it is employed in 
oppoſing” the falſe, and turning it into ridicule, 
_ . The prophets themſelves have not declined the uſe 
of it. Micaiah, for example, when queſtioned by 
king Ahab, redicules both the falſe will of the 
prince, and that of all his prophets, when he em- 
ploys the ſame language as they did. Go up, fays 


q ror 3 How much was here ſaid in two 
3 wards ? 
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words ? and how many words would not have been 
neceſlary fot expreſſing them in another manner? 
Elijah employs a ftill more ironical turn, when 
he ſays to the prophets of Baal; Cry aloud, for he 
is a God; either he is talking, or he is purſuing, or 
he is on a journey; or peradventure he ſleepeth, &c. 
There are ſome falſe reaſonings, and falſe maxims, 
which are ſufficiently ſhewn to be ridiculous by the. 
bare repetition or imitation of them, To under- +  * 
. take to refute or oppoſe them gravely, would be 
not only more tedious, but even leſs demonſtra- 
tive, 

I think, Sir, that, after ſuch explanations, men 
of true piety will no longer be ſtartled, either at the 
gaiety or the bantering ironical turn, which is dif- 
fuſed through the dialogues in queſtion. If they 
are otherwiſe diſpoſed, as it may happen, they will 
at leaſt allow others to make their own advantage 
of them ; and let men be taken where they can be 1 
taken; in order to bring them, if poſſible, to aũ MY 
reliſh of truth, and the knowledge of themſelves. |" 


nm, Werld bent or, © 
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On the DIALOG ES. 
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. 
Have conſulted the author on what you tell me, 
that great numbers would be ſcandalized at not 
finding in the dialogues the expreſſions uſed in books 
of morality, ſuch as repentance, converſion, recol- 
lection, prayer, &c. Take here the ſubſtance of 
his anſwer. | 
There is an infinity of books written on reli- 
gion, where thoſe terms are employed : Such as 
cannot diſpenſe with thoſe terms, 'may meet with 
them there: were the dialogues_ penned in the 
fame taſte, they would be ranked among thoſe 
books, and be read only by ſuch as make profeſſion 
of piety ; and conſequently, would not be a bait for 
catching men of the world; in ſhort, they would 
not be a new means of making truth reliſhed. 
Though ſeveral take the maxim of St. Paul in a 
very bad ſenſe ; of becoming all things to all men, 
for gaining ſouls to God ; without law to thoſe 
who are without law, &c. it is ſuſceptible of a very 
good meaning. In the bad ſenſe, it is only a ſtroke 
of worldly policy, the art of pleaſing the whole 
world. In the good one, it is an ingenious piece 
{ of ſkill, inſpired by Chriſtian charity ; a condeſcen- 
IP $+- ſion 
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ſion for our neighbour, whoſe prejudices we do 
not fall on directly, in order to conduct him to 
truth another way ; in a word, it is knowing how 
to take men, where they may be taken. | 
The perſons, whom the author had in view in his 
Dialogues, are not only ſuch as are affrighted at all 
that ſavours of devotion, but alſo wits, as they are 
called ; with whom quotations from ſcripture are 
of but little weight; or who, at leaſt, would diſ- 
pute eternally on the meaning of terms. If men 
of this ſort are to be taken at all, it muſt be by 
principles ſo fimple and inconteſtable, that they 
cannot be denied or diſowned. When we have to 
do with ſuch men, we muſt lay aſide terms, and be 
ſatisfied with ideas of the true. It is a great point 
gained, if by giving up terms, we can make them 
admit of things. This was the deſign of our au- 
thor. 

People of the world and wits, openly declare they 
are neither devotees nor myſtics ; but are not diſ- 
poſed to paſs for perſons void of conſcience, up- 
rightneſs, and a love of truth. In this point all 
agree to pay homage, in their diſcourſe, to conſci- 
ence, uprightneſs, and truth. This, fay they, is 
the eſſence of religion. It is granted; they are ta- 
ken at their own confeſſion; and by leading them 
on gradually, they are ſhewn that this uprightueſs, 
© which they profeſs, is perhaps not known to them 
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in its eſſence; and that, while they extol virtue in 


words, they reſiſt it interiourly. 


The author likewiſe obſerved to me, that the de- 
ſign of this work was not ſo much to preſent men 
with a ſyſtem of religion, as to let them ſee how 
little they are diſpoſed to it, and how incapable 
they are of diſtinguiſhing the true from the falſe, for 
want of uprightneſs, or an equilibrium ; z in ſhort, by 
the falſe of their will. 

The moſt excellent treatiſes on religion or piety, 
are to ſeveral perſons what a valuable picture would 
be, if preſented to blind men, who imagine them- 


ſelves clear-fighted. It would be to no purpoſe to 


place ſuch a piece before them ; the firſt thing to 
be done, is to convince them of their blindneſs ; to 


make them own their incapacity of diſtinguiſhing 


objects, and thus work them into a reſolution of 
permitting themſelves to be cured. 
This, perhaps, is the reaſon why ſo many religi- 


* ous books produce but little effect. They do not 


ſufficiently ſend men into themſelves, or refer them 
to the diſcovery of the ſecret ſprings, which deter- 
mine their judgments. 


- © Here every thing has a tendency to work on man, 


to unveil hi s moſt ſecret motives and intentions, his 
oppoſition to the impreflions of the true; in a 
word, to put him into ſuch a diſpoſition of upright- 
r 
within himſelf. ü 
. 


In order to judge of the uſefulneſs of a work, and 
the deſign of the author, we ought to conſider, not 
ſo much what the work diſtinctly expreſſes, as what 
it leads to, and the path it opens. Thoſe who have 


a reliſh for truth, independent of certain terms, to 


which men imagine it confined, will ſoon find the 
drift of the dialogues; and that, without diſtinctiy 
expreſſing ſeveral particular truths, they give a key 
to them, which may be called univerſal. Of this 
ſort are the diſtinctions between ſimple truth, which 
is only one; and diſtin truths, which are many; 
and that between the indirect teſtimony which the 
ſcripture gives to truth, and the direct teſtimony of 
truth itſelf in the conſcience, 

Such as read them with a ſimple and upright dif- 


poſition, may know in general by the effects, by the 
impreſſion they will leave behind them, what is the * 


ſpirit of the work. If thoſe impreſſions end in dif 
playing to their view the ſecret fprings of their in- 
. teriour; in ſhewing them the illuſions and falſe ap- 


pearances, which they have taken for realities ; the 


falſe opinions and prejudices, to which they had 


given the name of truth; if they learn to judge of 


themſelves, not by ambiguous effects generally ap- 


proved, but by the hidden principle or cauſe which 


produces them; if, I ſay, the impreſſions made by 
this reading have a tendency towards producing 
ſuch effects, thoſe who experience them, may there- 


by diſcover by what ſpirit the author was guided, 
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and whether that ſpirit may conduct ſuch as eſpouſe 


his maxims. 


They will be able ego 


intermixed in the dialogues, leads them to mere 
nothings, to things even worſe than nothing; to a 
forgetfulneſs and miſtake of themſelves ; the com- 
mon effect of the falſe pleaſantry, that reigns in the 
world. We have an inſtance of this in the fif- 
teenth dialogue ; the beginning of which affords a 
ſcene that, by the different parts there ated, might 
paſs for a comedy. The ſequel of the dialogue 
ſhews that this fort of comedy has its uſe ; and that 
by ſetting the -modiſh falſe judgments and opinions 
in a ridiculous light, it may lead us to a thorough 
examination of the moſt ſerious and important ſub- 
.. The following dialogues afford other ſcenes, of 
which underſtanding perſons will eaſily perceive the 
drift. There are whole pages inthe ironical ſtrain, 
where the diſcourſe ſeems very grave. If it be 
aſked, to what purpoſe is all this? It is, becauſe the 
three friends, who are too well agreed on the ſub- 
ſtance of things, to ſpeak ſeriouſly a contrary lan- 
guage, are obliged to ſeem to maintain the vulgar 
opinions, that they may have more room to ſhew 
the falſe of them. The ironical ſtrain is perfectly 

well ſuited to this deſign. _ 
The reader will not, perhaps, underſtand the 
| drift of thoſe ſorts of catechiſms, where one acts the 
| profeſſor, 


tet 
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profeſſor, the other the ſcholar. Theſe are intro- 
- duced, for uniting, by ſhort queſtions and anſwers, 


thoſe truths which had been ſcattered through the 


foregoing dialogues. Such examinations, in qua- 
lity of friends, would have been ridiculous ;. it was 
neceſſary in this caſe, that they ſhould aſſume the 
titles of Profeſſor and Scholar, Beſides, this is ſui- 
table to the character of Eraſtus, who never plays 
the doctor ſeriouſly, and laughs at himſelf, as ſoon 
as he catches himſelf at SY of any profound 


ſubject. 
It may be ſaid, that he handles the moſt abſtracted 


in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth dialogues. + . 


True; but then he is led to them inſenſibly by the 
objections of his friends, and delivers his thoughts 
only in quality of a reveur. He ſometimes even 
laughs at himſelf when he is obliged to philoſophize, 
in order to go back to the principles of things, He 
pretends no more to the title of Philoſopher, than 
to that of doctor. How could either of them be- 
long to a man, whom ſeveral ſuppoſe, and perhaps 
not without great reaſon, not ſo much as a ſmat- 
terer in grammar? All he knows, ſay they, he has 
learnt only in his reveries. 
Theſe ſame reveries, having led him to philoſo- 
phize, in the dialogues laſt ſpecified, bring him back _ 
to man, and to a cloſe view of him in the fineſt 
ſprings, and PRE One Co 
tentions, | . 


This 


—— 
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Tanis is the buſineſs of the five or fix laſt dia- 

logues, in which, perhaps, ſeveral will find on all 

hands glaſſes repreſenting them too much to the 
lle. If this ſhould prove to be their caſe, they may 
=. have recourſe to the * coloured glaſſes, which by 
ge eaſing them of that troubleſome proſpect, will let 
= them ſee themſelves in another light. 


a An allufion to the Fable in the ſeventeenth Dia- 
logue. 5 | | 
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Books Printed and Sold by 7. Pailiirs, 9 , 


$zon of AFRICAN SLAVES in the BAtrisn 


Sugar Colonies. By the Rev. J. Ramsay, 


Vicar of Teſton in Kent, who reſided many 


Years in the Weſt-Indies. In One Volume, | 


Octavo. Price gs bound, or 45 in Boards. 
An INQUIRY into the Effects of putting 


a Stop to the African Slave Trade, and of 


granting Liberty to the Slaves in the Britiſh 
Sugar Colonies. By J. Raus AY. Price 6d. 
AREPLY to the Perſonal Invectives and 


Objections contained in two Anſwers, pub- - 


liſhed by certain anonymous Perſons, to an 
Eſſay on the Treatment and Converſion of 
African Slaves, in the Britiſh Colonies. By 
Jawzs RAusAv. Price 25. 

A LETTER from Capt. J. S. Surra; 
to the Rev. Mr. Hitt, on kd State of the 
Negroe Slaves; to which are-added an Intro- 
duction, and Remarks on Free Negroes, &c. 
By J. Ramsav. Price 6d. 

EN ESSAY on the Slavery and Commerce 
of the Human Species, particularly the Af- 
rican, tranſlated from a Latin Diſſertation, 
which was honoured with the Firſt Prize in 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, for the Year 
. 785, with Additions, By J. Clarkſon, 48. in 

oards. 


THOUGHTS on the Slavery of the | 


Negroes, Price 4d. 
The CASE of our Fellow-Commmin, the 


Oppreſſed Africans, reſpectfully recommended 
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” © the ferious Conſideration of the Lega 
| of Great-Britain, by the People called Qua- 
1 kers.” Price 2d. 

A SERIOUS ADDRESS to the Rulers of 
erte, on the Inconſiſtency of their Con- 
gue reſpecting Slavery. Price 8d. 

* A CAUTION to GREAT BRITAIN” and 
her Colonies, in a ſhort Repreſentation of the 

- *calamitous State of the enſlaved Negroes in 
the Britiſh Dominions. By ANTHONY Bgns- 
ZET. Price 6d. 

A "DESCRIPTION of GUINEA, its 

Situation, Produce, and the general Diſpoſi- 
E tion of its Inhabitants ; with an Inquiry into 
the Riſcand Progreſs of the Slave Trade, &c. 
I'S * AxTRroxY BExEZ Er. Bound 28. 6d. 


| " CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE, a New 
Edition, 11. 75. 

. + CRITICAL ESSAYS on Sons of the 
Poems, of ſeveral Engliſh Poets, By John 
Scott, Eſq. with an Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author, By Mr. Hoole, 38. 
in Boards. 

2 PAYNE'S KEM PIS, of the Jeiacion of 

| Chriſt, i in Three Books; with the Book of the 
Sacrament; tranſlated from the Latin of 

Thomas à Kempis, 8vo. fine Paper, 58. in 
Boards. 
THE Select Works of William Penn. To 

Which is prefixed, the life of the author, in 
five volumes, 8 vo. well bound 228. '6d. 
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The Works of Haac Pennington, in four” _ 
volumes - 8vo. well bound 20s, Calf, let. 

tered, 228. a new Edition. | "ob 
| An Apology for the True Chriſtian Divinity, 
being an explanation and vindication of the 
principles and doctrines of the people called 
Quakers. By Robert Barclay. Superfine 
writing paper. Large 8vo. bound 7s. 6d. 
| Fruits of Solitude, in Reflections and Max- 
im relating to the conduct of human life, in 
; two parts, By William Penn, a new Edition, 
bound 1s. 6d. | N 

Fruits of a Father's Love, being the Advice 
of William Penn to his children, relating to 
their civil and religious conduct. Price 6d. a 
new Edition. 8 | 

A Narrative of the Captivity and Suffer- 
ings of Benjamin Gilbert and his Family, 
who were ſurpriſed by the Indians and taken 
from their farms, on the frontiers of Pennſyl- 
vania. Price 18. 
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